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NOTES 

ON 

MILTON'S PARADISE LOST. 

BOOK I. 

1 . Of Man" I firit JitoBeJience, &c. ] Mi l T o K has pro- 
posed the subjed of his poem in the fcliowing verses. 
These lines are perhaps as plain, simple, and unadorned 
as any of the whole poem, in which partlCv lar the author 
has conformed himself to the example of Honker and the 
precept of Horace. His invocation to a work^ which turns 
in a great measure upon the creation of the wo^ld, is very 
properly made to the Muse who inspired Moses in those 
books from whence our author drew his subjed, and to 
the Holy Spirit, who is therein npresen.ed as operating 
after a particular manner in the first production of nature. 
This whole exordium rises very happily into noble language 
and sentiment, as 1 think the trans; tiorf to the fable is ex- 
quisitely beautiful and natural. Addison* 

Besides ihe plainness and simplic ty of these lines, there 
is a farther beauty in the variety of the numbers, which 
are so artfully vaned, that the paube fails upon a different 
syllable in almost every line, as it may perceived by distin* 
; gulshlng the verses thus : 
I Of Man^s first disobedience.— and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, — ^whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world,— and all our woc^ 
I With loss of Eden, — till one greater Man 
Restore us, — ^and regain the blissful seat^ 
Sing heav'njy Muse,-^ 
yOLf xzi. A 
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Pope, in a letter to Mr. Walsh, containing some critical 
observat ons on English versiftcation, remarks, that in any 
smooth Enp.lisii verse of ten syllables, tliere is naturally a 
pause at the fourth, fifth, or siidth syllable, and upon the 
judicious chai(;e and management of these depends the 
variety ot versification. But 'Milton, a mastei- of f,reater 
melody than any othei ' nglisli poet, varies the pause ac- 
cording to the'ven e, through all the ten syllables, and 
scarcely ever suffers it to resL upcn the same syllable in 
more than two, and selloai iw so many verses together,' 
Here it is upon the firsi syllable of the verse, 
otliers on the grais ' , 

CoachM— and now fiU'd with pasture gazing sat. iv. 351. 

such as in thf ir souls Infix'd 
Plagiesi— they asionish'd all resistance lost. vi. 838. 
Upon the secondf 

■ I these to their nests / 

"Were slunk, — all but the wakeful nightingale 5 Iv. 602, 
<»<<Down thither prone in flight 

He speeds,-^and through the vast ethereal sky. v, 267. 
Uf>on the third, 

w hat in me is dark 
Illumine, — what is low raise and support; i. 23* 

as tKe wakeful bird 
Sines darkling,-^-and in shadiest covert hid. ill. 39. 
X/pen tbefourtby 

on he led his radiant files, 
Dazzling the moon ;-*these to the bow'r direct iv. 79I. 
-•—at his right hand vidory 

Sat eagle-wingM j— beside him hung his bow, vi. 763. 
Vpon thefifib^ 

bears, tigers, ounces, pards, 

GambolM before theni j— th' unwieldy elephant iv. 345, 
■ ■ and in the air 

Made horrid circles j— two broad suns their shields vi. 305. 
XIpon tbe sixth ^ 

His stature reachM the sky,-*->and on his crest iv. 988. 
Girt with omnipotence— with radiance crown'd. vii. 19^ 
Vpon tbe seventh^ 
' Majestic though in ryla ;<«-sage he stood li. 301;. 
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Birds on the branches warbling ;-— all things smilM vlu* 
465. 
Upon the eighth^ 
Hun^ on his shoulders like the mocn,— whose orb 1. 287f 
A fairer persoi^ lost not Heav'n}— he seem'd ii. xiOk 
Upon tbt tt'ififb^ 

Jehovah thundVing oUt of Sion,— thron'd 
Between the Cherubim i. 3S6. 

And bush with frizled hair implicit ;-»last 

Rose as in dance the stately trees, vii. 323. 
And here upon tbt end, 

——thou that day 

Thy Father's dreadful thunder didst not spare— iIi, 393, 

Attended with ten thousand thousand saints— vi. 767. 
And sometimes to give the greater variety to the verseji 
there are two or more pauses in the same line : as 
on the ground 

Outstretched he lay,— on the cold ground,- and oft 

CursM his creation x. 851. ^ 

And swims,— or sinks-*- or wades, or creeps,— or flics j-« 
ii. 950. 

Exhausted,— spiritless,— -afRlfted, fairn.— vi. 8^2. 

There are other excellencies in Milton's versification. 
The English heroic verse approaches nearest to the Iambic 
of the Ancients, of which it wants only a foot ; but then 
it is to be measured by the tone and accent, as well as by 
the time and quantity. An Iambic foot is one short and 
one long syllabic, and six such feet constitute an Iambic 
Verse ; but the Ancients seldom made use of the pure Iam- 
bic, especially in works of any considerable length, but 
of^ener of the mix*d Iambic, that is, with a proper inter- 
mixt-ure of other measures ; and of thes^ perhaps Milton 
has express'd as happy a variety as any poet whatever, or 
indeed as the nature of a verse will admit, that consists 
only of five feet, and ten syllables for the most part. Some- 
times he gives us almost pure Iambics, as in i. ver. 314. 

Sometimes he intermixes ti>e Trochee or foot of one 
Icng and one short syllable, as in v. 49. 

Sometimes the Spondee or foot of two long syllables, as 
inv.22. 
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Sometimes the Pyrrichius or foot of two short syllabler, 
as in y. 64. 

Sometimes the Daftyle or foot of one long and two short 
syllables, as in v. 45 

Sometimes the Anaparst or foot of two short and one 
long syllable, as in v. 87. 

S< mttimcs the Tribrachus or foot of three short syllables, 
as in V. 709 

Sometimes there Is variety of these measures in thesamo 
verse, and seldom or never the same measures in two verset . 
toucher. These changes are not only contrived for the 
greater variety, but' to make the sound more expressive of 
thei>ense. So that Milcon has abundantly exemplified in 
his own pra^ict' the rules laid down by himself in his pre- 
face, his versification having all the requisites of '* tru© 
musical delight, vvhich," as he says, " consists only in apt 
fiumbtrs, fir quantity of bylUbles, and the sense variously 
drawn out irom one verse intft* another.'' 

4. PTttb Lo's of Eden,} Is meant no more than I ss of 
Paradise vhich was pi jited in Eden, which word Edea 
signifies delight or pleasure, and the country is supposed to 
be the' Same that was afterwards called Mesopotamia ; 
particuUiiy by our author in iv. 210, &c. Here the 
whole is put for a part, as sometimes a part for the whole, 
by a n-'ure cal.ed Synecdoche. 

4 . till one greater Ma n 

Restore < J, and regain t e hlhsful SMf,] As it is a greattf 
IMan, so it is a happier Paradise which our ^^aviour pro- . 
miscH to the penitent thief, Luke xxiii. 43. 7bh day sbalt 
tb'U be with we in Paradise. But Milton had a notion that 
after the confiagration and the general judgment, the whole 
larth would be made a Paradise, xii. 463. 

The author, speaking here of regaining the btisiful seatf 
had at this time formed some design ot his poem of ParU' 
dise Regained, But however that be, in the beginning of 
that poem he manifestly alludes to the beginning of this, 
and there makes Paradise to be Regained by our Saviour's 
foiling the Te npter in the wilderness. 

I who ere while the happy garden sung. 

By one Man's disobedience lost, Now sing 
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Recover'd Paradise to ali mankind, 

By one Man^s firm ol edicnce fully try'd-^ 

And Eden raised in the waste wilderness* 

6. ■ 'that on the secret top 

OfOreb^ or of S'lnatr-^ 

Btntley says that Milton dilated sacred top* Horcb it 
called the mountain of God, i Kings, xix. 8, and the ground 
of it is said in Exod. iii. 5, to be holy. But let the m> un- 
tain be never so £w/y, yet according to the rules of good 
poetry, when Milton speaks of the top of the mountain, he 
should give us an epithet peculiar to the top only, and not 
to the whole mountain. The epithet :^<:rf/ will not do here, 
because the top of this mountain is vlsiile several leagues 
off. But Sinai and Horeb are the same mountain, with 
two several eminences, the higher of them called Sinai s 
and of Sinai fosephus in his Jewish Antiquit. Book iii* 
chap. 5, says, that "- it is so high^ that the top of it cannot 
be seen without straining the eyes." In this sense tl^ere- 
fore, the top of it may well be said to be secret » In Kxod** 
xvii. it is said that the Israelites, when encamped at the 
foot of Horeb, could find no water ; from whence Dr. 
Bentley concludes, that Horeb had no clouds or mists 
about Its top J and that therefore secret top cannot be here 
meant as implying that high mountains against rainy weather 
have their heads surrounded with mists. I never thought 
thit any reader of Milton would have understood :ecret top 
in this sense. The words of Horeb or of S-nai imply a 
doubt of the poet, which name was properest to be given 
to thaiRciountain, on the top of which Moses received his 
inspiration ; because Horeh and Sinai are used for one 
another in Scripture, as may be seen by comparing Hxod. 
iii. 1. with Adls vii. 30. Now it is well known from 
Exod. xix. 16. Ecclus. xlv. 5. and other p aces of Scrip- 
ture, that wlien God gave his laws to Moses on tiie top of 
Sinai, it was covered with clouds, dark clouds, and thick 
imoke ; it was therefore i^cr« at that time in a peculiar sense 1 
and the same thing seems intended by the- epithet which 
aur poet uses upon the very same occasion in xii. az7« ', . ^ 
God from the mount of Sinai, whose graj top 
Shall tremble, he descending, &c. / 

L";?' 
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It appears from Scripture, t^at while Moses was with 
God in the mount, the people were not to come near it or 
touch if, till alter a signal given, and then ihey were only to 
approach and not to ascend it, nor pass the bounds sec for 
them, upon pain of death, Exod. xix. so that upon all ac- 
counts i£cret is the most proper epithet, that could have beca 
chosen. 

8. That sh^pbefd, VJbo firsts &c.] For Moses kept the flock 
9f Jetbro bis father -in law y Exod. iii. j. and he is very pro- 
perly said to have^r*^ taught the chosen seed^ being the most 
ancient writer among the jews, and indeed the most ancient 
that is now extant in the world. 

9. In tbt- beginning how the Heavens and Earth"] Alluding 
to the first words of Genesis. 

II. and Siloa's brook] Siloa was a small river that flowed 
near the temple at Jerusalem. It is mentioned Isai. viii. 6» 
So that in effeft he invokes the heavenly Muse, that inopired 
David and the prophets on mount Sion, and at Jerusalem, 
as well as Moses on-mount Sinai. 

1 5. Above tb Aonian mcunt,] A poetical expression for 
tearing to a height above ether poets. The mountains of 
Bceotia, anciently called Aonia, were the haunt of the 
Muses, and thus Virgil, Eel. vi. 65; though afterwards that 
country was famous for the dulness of its inhabitants, 

16. Things unattempted yet In prose or rbime. 

It is evident that by tbime in this place is meant ^erse in 
general j but Milton thought it would' sound too low and 
familiar to the c:«r to say in prose or verse^ and therefore chose 
rather to §ay In prose or rbime. When he says in prou^ verscp 
he adds an epithet to take off from the commonnejf of the 
expression, as in v, 150. 

—Such prompt eloquence 
Flow'd from iheir Ijps, in prose or numerors verse* 

It is said that Milton took the first hint of this poem 
fr©m an Italian tragedy called // Paradiso Perso ; and that he 
has borrowed largely from Mascnius, a German Jesuit, and 
other modern authors; but it is all a pretence. Hisisaa 
original, if ever thero was one. His subject indeed of the 
fall of Man, together wirh the principal episodes, may bt 
«aid to be as old as Scripture, but his manner of handling 
Uiem is entirely new, with new iUustrations and new bcan^ 
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tfes of his own ; and he may as justly boast of the novelty 
of his poem, as any of the ancient poets bestow chit re- 
commeodation upon their works 3 as Lucretius i. 925*, and 
Virg. Georg. iii, 3. 
^ 17. Aad eblefy Thou^ Sp'irit^ &c.] Invoking the Muse it 

commonly a matiec of mere form ^ but the Holy Ghost here 
Invoked is too solemn a name to be used insignificantly s 
and besides, our author, in the beginning ot Paradise Re- 
gained, scruples not to say to the same divine person, 

Inspire, 
As thou art wont, my prompted song, else mute* 

This address therefore is no mere formality. Yet som« 
may think that he incurs a worse charge of enthusiasm, or 
even profaneness, in vouching inspiration for his perform 
siance : but the Scriptures represent inspiration as of a 
macb larger extent than is commonly apprehended, teaching 
ttat every good gift^ in naturals as well as in morals, de- 
scendetb from the great Father of lights. And an extraordi- 
nary skill ever in mechanical arts is there ascribed to tho 
illumination of the Holy Ghost. Exod. xxxv. 31. 

His widow was wont to say ihat he did really look upon 
himself as inspired, and his works are not without a spirit 
of enthusiasm. In the beginning of his 2d book of Jhs 
Meascn of Church Gwernmenty speaking of his design of 
writing a pcem in the English language, he says, " It was 
not to be obtained by the invocation of Dame' Memory and 
her Siren daughters, but by devout prayer to that eternal 
Spirit who can enrich with all utterance and knowledge, and 
and sends out bis Seraphim, with the hallowed fire of his 
alur, to touch and purify the lips of whom he pleases.** p. 6i« 

19. JnstruQ me^ for Thou kuow^st ;J 1 heocrit. Idyl. xxii« 
216. 

21. Dove-like satst hroodirsgl Alluding to Gen* i. 2. ths 
Spirit of God moved on the fate of the waters j for the word 
that we translate mtived signifies properly brooded^ as a bird 
doth upon her eggs ; and he says like a dove rather than any 
oiher bird, because the descent of the Holy Ghost is com- 
I pared to a dove in Scripture, Luke iii. 22. As Milton stu» 
i died the Scriptures in the onginal languages, his images and 
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expressions are oftcncr copied from them, than from our 
translation. 

a 6, And justify the ways of God to Meti."] A verse, which 
•Pope has thought fit to borrow with some Uttle variation, ia 
the beginning of his Es.ay on Man, 

But Vindicate the ways of God to Man; 

27. Say fir St J for Heat' en hides nothing from thy t'irtw, 

Nor the deep traff cf /f^//,— -JThe poets attribute a kind of 
omniscience to the Muse, and very rightly, as it enable* 
them to speak of things which could not otherwise be sup- 
posed to come to their knowledge. Thus Homer, Iliad. \U 
485; and Virg. JEn, viii. 645. * 

Milton's MHise, being the Holy Spirit, must of course be 
omniscient. And the mention of Hea'ven and Hell is very 
proper in this place, as the sc^ne of so gieat a part of the 
poem is laid sometimes in Hell, and sopietimes in Heaven. 

32. F6r one restraint^'] The tree of knowledge forbidden* 

33. Who first leduc'd them to that foul revolt ? 

IV infernal Sertent ;] An imitation of Homer, Iliad, i, ?• 
where the question is asked, and the answer returned much 
in the same manner. 

38. by whose aid aspiring 

7o set himself in g/ory^ above hU peers^"} Here Dr. Bentlcy 
ebjed^s, that Satan*s crime was not his aiming above his 
peers : he was h place high above them before. But though 
this be true, yet Milton may be right here ; for the force of 
the words seems, not that Satan aspired to set himself above 
his peers, but that he aspired to set himself in glory^ &c. that 
is, in divine gloryy in such glory as God and his Son were set 
in. Here was his crime \ and this is what God charges him 
with in v. 725} vi. 88 j vii. 140. 

From these passages it appears that there is no occasion 
for Dr. Bentley's alteration, which is this, 
aspiring 

To place and glory, above the Son of God, Pearce. 
Besides the other methods which Milton has employed to 
diversify and improve his numbers, he takes the same liber* 
ties as Shakespear and others of our old poets, and in imita- 
tion of the Greeks and Latins often cuts off the vowel at the 
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end of a word, when the next word begins with a vowel } 
though he docs not like the Greeks wholly drop the vowel, 
but still retains itin writing like the Latins, notucr libercy, 
that he takes likewise, for the greater improvement and varl- , 

, ety of his versification, is prcnourcing the same word 
sometimes as two syllables, and sometimes as only one 
syllable or two short ones. "We have frequent instances ia 
«/;>/>, r»/», rioty reason J highest ^ and several other words.—* 
But then these excellencies in Milt.^n's vero are attended 
^th this inconvenience, that his numbers seem embarrassed 
to such readers as know not, or know not readily, where 
iuch elision or abbreviation of vowels is to take place ; and 
therefore iox their sake we have taken care througliout ihi» 
edition to mark such vowels as are to be cut etf, and such 
as are to be contra :ied and abbreviated thus.* 

45! HurVd headlong flaming from tb' ethereal sky^"] Homi 
Iliad, i. 59 r . 

Horl'd headlong downward from th* ethereal height. Pope. 
46. W\th hideous ruin ardcombuition^l /^^in is derived irom 
r»o, and includes the idea of falling with violence and pre- 
cipitation, and comtustion is more ih^v flaming in the forego- , 
ing verse, it is burning in a dreadful manner. So that he 

I was not only hurlM headlong flaming, but he was huiTd head- 

I long fiaminc: nvith biaeLUS ruin arid ccmhuition^ and what 

j occasion is there then for reading with Dr. Bentley confisiom 

;. instead of ecmbustion f 

48. In adatHantine cha\n{\ iEschytos Promcth. 6. 

, 50. Nine times f Sec"] 1 he nine days a^tonishnient in which 

the Ange.s lay intranced alter their dreadful overihrow and 
fall from Heaven before they could recover either the use of 
thought or speech, is a noble circumstance^ and very finely 
imagined. The division of Heli into seas of fire, and into 
firm ground impregnant with the same furious eleinenty 
with that particular circumstance of the exclusion of h^pe 

I from those infernal regions, are instances ot the same greac 

I and fruittul invention. Addison. 

I 63. -*— </flr*«f« visih/e] Milton seems to have used these 

I words to signify gloom : Absolute darkness is stridlly speak- 
ing invisible ; but where there is a gloom only, there is so 
machli^ht remaining as serves to shew that there are obje€ks. 
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and yet that those oh]tSks cannot be distlndly si^en. Pearce, 
Seneca has a like expression, speaking of the Grotta of 
PouOiypo, Senec. Epist. Ivii. Atid Antonio de Solis, in bis 
to excellent History of Mexico, hath ventured on the same 
thought, when speaking of the place whei ein Montezuma 
was wont to coniult his Deities; '* 'Twas a large dark sub- 
terraneous vault, says hje, where some d|sm;il tapers afforded 
just light enough to see the obscurity." Voltatre*$ Essay on 
Epic Poetry, p. 44, Euripides too expresses himself in the 
same poetical manner. Bac. 510. Spenser also, Faery 
Queen, B. i. Cant. i. St. 14. 

A little glooming light, much like a shade. 

Or after all, the author might perhaps take the hint froni 
himself in his II Penseroso, 

Where glowing embers through the roonti 

Teach light to counterfeit a gloom. 

74. Aifrom the centre thrice to tb* utmost ptUJ] Thrice as 
far as It is from the centre of the earth (which is the centre 
of the world according to Milton's system, ix. 103. and jc» 
€71.) to the pole of the world ; for it is the pole of the uni- 
verse, far beyond the pole of the earth, which is here called 
the utmost ffole. It is observable that Homer makes the seat 
of Hell as farbeneath the deepest pit of earth, as the Hea« 
ven is above the earth ; Virgil makes it ttvice as far ; and 
Milton thrice as far. 

Milton s whole description of hell as much exceeds theirs^ 
as in this single circumstance of the depth of it. 

81. Be'elxehub.] The lord of flies, an idol worshipped at 
£cron, a city of the Philistines, 2 Kings i. 2* He is called 
prince of the Devils, Mat. xii. 24. therefore deservedly here 
made second to Satan himself. Hume. 

82. And thence in Heaven called Satan,] For the word Satan 
in Hebrew signifies an enemy •. he is the enemy by way of 
eminence, the chief enemy of God and Man. 

84, If thou bceit he ; &c.] The thoughts in the first speech 
and description of Satan, who is one of the principal aftors 
in this poem, are wonderfully proper to give us a fuU idea 
of him. His pride, envy, and revenge, obstinacy, despair 
and impenitence, are all of them very anfuUy iaterwQveo, 
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Id short, his first speech is a complication of all those pas* 
sions, which discover themselves separately iB several other 
of his speeches in the poem. Addison. 

The change ^nd confusion of these enemies of God is 
most artfully ex})ressed in the abruptness of the beginning 

of this speech s If thou art he, that Beeltcbub He 

itops, and tails into a bitter refiedion on their present 
condition, compared with that fn which they lately were. 
He attempts again' to open his mind ; cannot proceed on 
what he intends to say, but retdins to those sad thoughts ; 
still doubting whether it is really liis associate In the revolt, 
as now in misery anci ruin ;' by that time he had expatiated 
on this (his heart was oppressed with it) he is assured to 
vihom be speaks, and goes on to declare bis proud unre- 
lenting mind. Richardson. 

>4. nBut bow fair ni bow changed 

From bim,'\ He imitates Isaiah and Virgil at the same 
time. Isa. xiv. 12. How art tbcufail'n, &c. and Vir- 
$irs ^n. il. 274. 

S6 . O'otb'd with transcendent bt igbtness didst outshine 

Myriads though bright !'\ Imitated from Homer, Odyss. 
▼i. 110. where Diana excels all her nymphs in beauty^ 
though all of them be beautiful. Bentley. 

93. He with his thunder :] Satan disdains to utter the 
name of God, though he cannot but acknowledge his su-^' 
periority. So again ver. 257. 

94«- - y et not for tbose^ 

Nor what the potent viSfor in bis rage 

Can else infi^^ do I repent or change^ ^c] Milton In thii 
and other passages, where he Is describing the fierce and 
unrelenting spirit of Satan, seems very plainly to have 
copied after the pi<5^u re that iCschylus gives of Prome- 
theus speaking of Jupiter, Prom. Vin£);. 991^. 

9S. And high axidain'\ This Is a favourite expression of 
Spenser. Thus in the Faery Qiieen, B. i. Cant. i. St. 19. 

His gall did grate for gr^ef and high disdain. 

This Is the alt^ sdtgno of the Italians, from whom no 
doubt he had it. Thyer. * 

105. ^- W bat though thefidd he loU T 

4!l u not lost 3 &c,} This passage is an excellent im- 
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provement upon Satan's speech to the infema] Spirits tm 
Ta»8o, Cant. 4. St. 15. but seems to be expressed frofl^. 
Fairfax his translation rather than from the original. 
We lost the field, yet lost we not our heart. 
109. And. what Is else n»t to be overcome I'l Here should 
be no note of interrogation, hut only a semi-colon. The 
words signify, and if any thing else (besides the particulars 
mentioned) is not to be ovci-comc. Pearce, 

I lo. That glory^ &c ] That refers to what went before j 
his ** unconquerable will and study of revenge,'* his ** im- 
mortal hate, and courage never to submit or yield, and what 
besides is not to be overcome;** these Satan esteems his 
glory, and that glory he says God never should extort front 
him. And then begins a new sentence according to all 
the best editions, " To bow and sue for grace,** &c.— that 
were low indeed, &c. r/>tff still referring to what went be- 
fore ; and by obserring this pun£luation, this whole pas* 
sage, which has perplex*d arid confocindtd so many readers 
and writers, is rendered plain and easy to be understood. 

116.— wfff* hy fate^ ^C''\ For Satan supposes the 
Angels to subsist by fate and necessity, and he represents 
them of an empyreal^ that is, a fiery substance, as the 
Scripture itself doth \ ^ He jnaketh his Angels spirits, and 
his ministers a flame of fire.'* Psal. civ. 4. Heb. i. 7. 

124. M t he tyranny of Heaven, "] the poet speaking In 
bts own person at ver. 42. of thr supremacy of the Deity 
calls it " the throne and monarchy of God ;*' but here 
very artfully alters it to *' the tyranny of Heaven." ftbyer, 

125. So spake th* afrtate Angely though inpa'tn^ 
Vaunting aloud^ but racked vottb deep despair, \ The sense 

ef the last verse rises finely above that of the former: in 
the first verse it is only said, that he spake though in pain : 
in the last the poet expresses a great deal more y for Satan 
hot only spakef bur he vaunted aUud^ and yet at the same 
time he was not only in pain, but was racked with deep dem 
ipair, Pearee, ' 

The poet' had probably in view the passage of Virgil| 
^n. i. £ 1 2« 

iS^,'~-'-^indanger^d Heaven's perpetual king,"] The rea- 
flf r should remark here the propriety ef the svotd^fttitth • 
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^tBxthvh doth not szy eternal ilngj for then he could not 
bave boasted of ittdangerhg his kingdom : but^e endea« 
vours to detrad as much as he can from God's everlasting 
dominion, and calls him oxAy perfet al king, king from 
time immemorial or without interruption, as Ovid says 
fiffetmum carmerij Met. i. 4. 

What Beelzebub means here is expressed more at large 
jrfterwards by Satan, ver. 637. 

1 50.-— wi»flf «Vr bh busineti be^"] The business which God 
bath appointed for us to do. So in ii. 70. Hh torments 
are the torments which he hath appointed for Ui to suffer. 
Many instances of this way of speaking may be found la 
this poem. Pearce, 

J 57« t e be weak is miserable 

Doing cr suffering :] Satan having in his speech boasted 
diat the " strength of Gods could not fail," vcr. 116. and 
Beelzebub having said, veri 146. " if God has left us this 
eur strength entire to suffer pain strongly, or to do him 
Biightier service as his thralls, what then can our strength 
avail us ?" • Satan here replies very properly, whether we 
arc to suffer or to wo/i, yet still it is some comfort to have 
oar strength undiminished ; for it is a miserable thing, (sayt 
be) ta be weak and without strength, whether we are doing 
or suflTcring. This is the sense of the place \ and this aa 
farther confirmed by what Belial says in ii. 799. 

1 91, Jf not ivbat resoJ; tion'l ^i&«f reinforcement ; to 
which is returned if not* a vicious syntax : but the Poet 
gave it ifti'.ne, Btntiy, 

103- H^itb bead up -lift above tbe toave^ andeyei 

That sparkling blaz,^d, bis other parts besides 

Frcne on tbefood^ Somevi'hat like those linei in Virgil of 
two monstrous serpents. i£n ii. 206. 

iq6. Lay floating many a rood,J A rood is the fourth part 
of an acre, so that the bulk of Satan is expressed by the 
same sort of measure, as that of one of the giants in Virin 
pi, iEn. vi. <c6. 

199.— o*: Typhon -tvbom tbe den 

By ancient tarsus beld,'] .Typhon is the saine with Ty* 
phoeus. 'Ihat the den of Typhoeus was in Cilicit, of 
which Tarsus was a celebrated city»- we are told byPindsiK 

vol.. III. » 
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and l^omponius Mela. I am much mistaken, if MiIto» 
did not m^e use of Famaby*^ note on Ovid. Met. v. 347* 
to which I refer the reader. He took ancient Tarsus per* 
haps trom Nonnus : quoted in Lloyd's Didionary. Jarthu 

200 —that sea heast 

Le'viatkan^'\ The best critics seem now to be agreed^ 
that the author of the book of Job by the leviathan meant 
the crocodile ; and Milton describes it in the same manna* 
partly as djisb and partly as a beast^ and attributes scales to 
it : and yet by some thingi one would think that he took: 
it rather for a ivhols (as was the general opinion) there be- 
ing no crocodiles upon the coasts of Norway^ and wktt fol* 
lows being related cf the whale, but never, as I have^ieardy 
of the crocoole 

205. as sea-men ttll^ Words well added to obviato 

the incredibility of casting anchor in this manner. Kumu 

That somt" fishes on the coast of Norway have been taken 
for islands, I suppose Milton had leariftd from Olaut 
Ma{;nus and other writers ; and it is amply confirmed hy 
Pontoppidan's descriprion of the Krakcn in his account of 
Norway, which are authorities sufilicient to justify a poet, 
though pehnps nor a natural historian. 

20-. Moiri by Bis s)de under the lee^] Anchors by his side 
Under wind Mooring 2kX.%t3L\'i the laying out of anchors 
in a proper place for the secure riding of a ship. 

207.— -wifc/V? night * 

Invests the se.i,] Milton in the same taste speaking of 
the moon, iv, 60;. 

And o'er the dark her silver mantle threw. 

209 . So stretch" d cut huge in length tbe^rcb'Fiend lay] 
The length of this verse, consisting of so many mono* 
syllables, and pronounced so slowly, is excellently adapted 
to the subjedt it would describe. The tone is upon the 
first syllable in this line, the " Arch Fiend lay ;'• whereat 
it was upon the last syllable of the word in ver, 1 56 " th* 
Arch-Fiend reply'd ;'* aBherty that Milton sometimes takes 
to pionounce the same word with a dSiferent accent in 
difftrent places. W e have marked such words with an ac- 
cent as are to be prouounced different from the commoa 
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iai; forthwith upright be rear:^ fefr.] The whole part 
6f this great enemy of mankind is filled withn such incU 
deots as are very apt to raise and terrify the reader's imagU 
nation. Of this nature is his being the first that awakens 
ootof the general trance, with his posture on the burning , 
bke^ his ri&ing from it, and the description of his shield 
and spear. But no single passage in the whole poem is 
worked up to a greater sublimity, than that wherein his per* 
too is described in those celebrated lines^ 
—He above the rest 
In shape and gesthre proiidly eminent 
Siqm) like a tow'r, &c. AidUon9 

^^K'^ncumhent ek tbt dushy air 

Tbatfil: unUtual weight'] 1 his concCit of the air*t fuling 
mmtsual vfeigbt is bbrrowed from Spenser^ speaking of th« 
dd dragon, B. i. Cant. 14. St, 18. 

231. Of subterranean nvind] Dr. Pearce conjedures that 
at should be rett subterranean kbinds^ because it is said aid 
tf^rwWi afterwards, and the conje^^ure seems probable 
and ingenious : the fueVd entrails^ sublimed 'With mineral 
fury^ aid and increase tb* winds which first blew up the 
iirr. 

250.— — Iftff/ horrcrs^ hail^ ^c] His sentiments are 
every way answerable to his charader, and buitable to a 
created being of the nnost exalted and most depraved na« 
ture. Such is ttnPt in which he takes possession of his place 
of torments. 

■ Hail horrors, hail, &c» 
dtnd aftermtards 

Here^t least 

We shall be free $ &c. 

Amid those impieties which this dnraged Spirit utters in 
other places of the poem, the author ha:* taken care to in- 
troduce none that is not big with absurdity, and incipable 
«f shocking a religious reader \ his words, as the poet 
liimself describes them, bearing ^y a semblance of worthy 
ae/ subrtance, Ht is likewis>e vmTi great art described a» 
owning his adversary, to be almighty. Whatever perverse 
interpretation he puts on the justice, mercy, and other at- 
Iribuies of the Supreme Being, he frequently confesses his 
B a 
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omnipotence, that being the perfeftion he was forced to al- 
low him, and the only consideration which could support; 
his pride under the shame of his defeat. Nor must 1 omic 
that beautiful circumstance of his bursting out into tears^ 
vpon his survey of those innumerable Spirits whom he ha^ 
involved in the same guilt and ruin with himsdf. Addison m 
252 Receive thy new possessor j] This passage seems CO 
be an improvement upon Sophocles, Ajax, 395. 

253. hy place or time,] Milton is excellent in pla^ 

clng his words : invert them only, and say Ify time orplace^ 
and if the reader has any car, he will perceive how much 
the alteration is for the woise. For the pause fallin||upoit 
fJaee in the first line hy ti»*e or place^ and again u\W place 
in the n* xt line The mind is Is own plate^ would offend th« 
car, and therefore is artfully varied. 

254. The mind is its own, place. '^ These are some of tha 
extravagancies of the Stoics, and could not be better ndi«> 
culed than they are here by being put in tbAnouth of Saiai» 
«n his present situation. 

a i;9.— /£>' A mighty bath not biuk 

Berefor bis e>tjy.\ This is not a place that God should 
envy us, or think it too good for us ; and in this sense the 
vrord envy is u^ed in several places of the poem, and par* 
ticularly in iv. 517. viii. 4.94. and ix. 7 o. 

263 Better to reign in He J^ than serve itt Heaven.'] Thie 
is a wonderfully fine improvement upon T^romtrtheus^s an- 
swer to Mercury in ^schylus. Prom. Vindl. 965. It was 
a memorable saying of Julius Czsar, that he had ra- 
ther be the first man in a country-village than the second ac 
Kome. The reader will observe how properly the saying is ' 
beie applied and accommodated to the speaker. It is l>cre 
made a sentiment worthy of Satan, and of him only. 

276. ■■■,« the pe* ileus edge 

Ofhattle,] It has been observed to me by a person of 
very fine taste, that Shakespear has an expression very like 
this in 2 Hen. iv. a£l i^^W 

You knew, he walk*^^er perils, on an edge 

More likely to fall in, ihan to gci o'er s 
and something like it in i Hen. iv. a^i. 
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fJl read you matter, deep and dangerous ; 

As full cf iperil and adventrous spirit. 

As to I 'er-walk a current, roaring loud. 

On the unstedfast footing of a spear. 

Jfot If he fall in, good niglit, or sink or swim. j 

187. — /;jttf tbc ;rco«, ivbcse orb^ &c.] Komcr com- I 

J»res the splendor cf Achilles' shield to the moon, Iliad. 
^'^^ 373» But the shit-ld of Satan was large as the moon 
Ka th'^ugh a telescope, in instrument first applied 10 cc- 
fe>tial cbicrvations by Galileo, a native of Tuscany, whom 
l>emtans here by r-Lc T^can artist^ and afterwards men- 
tions by name in v. 262. a testimony of his honour for so 
peat a man, whom he had known and visited in Italy, as 
Ininself informs us in his j^rerpagitica, 

292. His spear J to equal ivh.cb the tallest p'lne^ &c.] He 
*^k'd with his spear, in comparison ol which the tallest 
fioe was but a wand. For when Homer, Odyss. ix, 322. 
n»kes the club of Polyphemus as big as the ma^t of a 
•hip J and Virgil gives him a pine to Wrilk with, /En. iii. . 
659; and Tasso arms Tancied and Argantes with two 
•ptars as big as masts, Cant. 6. St, 40 j well might Mil- 
1^ assign a sptar so much larger to so superior a being, 

«99. Natbie 5.I Nevertheless, of which it seems to be a 
•ontraOed diminutive. Hume. 

This word is*frequently used by Spenser, and the old 
^s. 

302. ^b'lck as autumnal /e.TVs1 Virgil, i^n. vi. 309. 
Thick as the leaves in Autumn strow the woods. Dry Jest* 
But Milton's comparison is by far the cxaftest j for it not 

^y expresses a multitude, but also the posture and situa- 
tion of the Angels. Their lying confusedly in heaps, co- 
^wing the lake, is finely repicsented by this image of the 
lores in the brooks. And besides the propriety of the ap- 
pication, if we compare the similes theniselv<s, Milton's is 
fcy far superior to the other,*as.ftexIubitsa real land &kip« 
^jin Essay upon Milton s Imitafhns of tbt Ancients^ p. 23. 

303. ivhen t\f\tbfeice iv'tnds 

Orion arm*dy &c.] Orion is a constellation represented in 
fte figure of an armed man, and supposed to be attended 
%ilh stormy weather, Virg. iEn. i. 539 : and the Kcd- Sea 
» 3 
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abounds so much with sedge, that in the Hebrew Scripture 
it is called the SeJgy Sea. And he says hath vtx'd tj'e Ked^ 
Sta ccast particularly, because the wind usually drives^ the 
sedge in great quantities towards the shore. 

30*.— — />^r/firK* hatred] Because Pharaoh, after leave 
given to the Israelites to depart, followed after them like 
fugitives. H me. 

3 1 o. From the tea-shore tbe'ir Jloattng carcases, $cc . J Mix:h 
has been said of the long similitudes of Homer, Virgil, and 
our author, wherein they fetch a compass as it >yei«todrav«r 
in new images, besides those in^^ch the direft point of 
likeness consists, I think they nave been sufficiently ju>tU 
fied in the general; but in this before us, while the poet is 
digressing, he raises a new simihtude from the floating car- 
cases of the Egyptians. Heylin. 

328. ■ 'With iinktd tbunderbcUs 

Ttanifix us to the bottom of this gulf.'] This alludes to 
the fate of Ajax Oileus, Virg. ^n. i. 44. 45. 

338. As ivben the potent rod, &c.j Sec Exod. X* 13^ 
*• Moses stretched forth his rod over the land of Egypt, and 
the Lord brought an east wind upon the land, and the east- 
wind brought the locusts : and the locusts went up over 
all the land of Egypt— so that the land was darkened." • 

341. n varpitig] Working themselves forward, a sea 

term. Hume and Ricbardsoni 

351. ji multitude, like which, &c.] This comparison 
doth not fall below the rest, as some have imagined. Thiy 
Vf ere thick is ihc leaves, znA numberless as the locusts, but 
such a multitude the north never poured forth : and we may 
observe that the subjeft of this comparison rises very much 
above the others, leaves and locusts. The populous north, as 
the northern parts of the ^orld are observed to be more 
fruitful of people, than the hotter countries t Sir William 
Temple calls it the northern hive. lPour^4 never, a very pro- 
per word to express the inundations of these nonhern na- 
tions. "From her frozen loins, it is the Scripture expression of 
children and descendants coming out of the loins, as Gen. 
XXXV. II." Kings shall come out of thy loins:** and these are 
called froKen loins only on account of the coldness of the 
climate, to pass Rhene or the Danaw. He might have s^id' 
^Qsistcntly withliis verse Tbe Rhine ^tidDaBube^ but he chosd 
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tfcc more uncommon namfes Rhene of tht Latin, and Danavf 
0^ the German, both which words are used too in Spenser's 
Faery Queen, B. z. Cant.io. St. 15. They were the Goths, 
and Hun., and Vandals, wiio over-run all the southern 
provinces of Europe, and crossing the Mediterranean 
iineatb Gibraltar landed in Afr.ca, and spread thembelves as 
fa/ as the sandy country of Libya. Beneath Gibraitary that is, 
more southward, the north being uppermost m the globe. 

36-. By falsities and /;«] That is, as Mr. Upion oh- 
•ervcs, by talse idols, under corporeal rt;presentation belyini 
the true God. The Poer^plainly alludes to Rom. i. ver. 22« 
&c. Amos iJ, ver. 4. and Jer. xvi. 19. 

369. — »and tb^ invisibU 

Ghry of bim that made them to transform 

Oft to the image of a brute,] Alluding to Rom. 1. »J. 

^76. Say, Mu e. Sec] The catalogue of evil Spirits ha$ 
abuiidancc of learning in it, and a very agreeable turn of 
poetry, which rises in a great measure fr m its describing 
the places uhere they wtre worshipped, by those beautiful 
marks of rivers, so trequent among the ancient poets. The 
atithor had doubtless in this plai-C Homer's catalogue of 
* ships, and Virg I's list of warriors, in his view. Mdison. 

VS.^th.lr nam s then knoivn,] V»/hen they had got theni 
«ew names. Milton finely considered that the names ho 
was obliged to apply to these evil Angels carry a bad signifi- 
cai^on, and therefore c-uld not be ihot,e they- had in their 
Kate of innocence and glory ; he .as therefore said their 
former names are now lost, rased from amongst those of 
their old asbcciates who retain their purity and happi«* 
wss. Richard on, 

386. I ■ throned 

Between the Cherubim ;] This relates to the ark being 
placed between the two golden Cherubim, 1 Kings vi. »3. 
1 Kit^Ks viii. 6, 7. See also a Kings xix. 15. 

387. — — yea often ff!ac''d 

" Within his ianiiuary itself their shrines. 

Abominations \] This is complained of by the prophet 
Jeremiah vii. 30. 2 Kings xxi. 4, 5.' Ezek. vii. 20, and 
Yiii. 5, 6. 

39a. Fint Mohcb, horrid king,] F/rUaftcr Satan an* 
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Beelzebub. The name Moloch sif^ifies k'wg^ and he is C2i}« 
V^-horrid king, because of the human sacrifices which >vere 
made to him. This idol is supposed by some to be the 
same as Saturn, to whom the Heathens sacrificed their chU« 
dren, and by others to be the Sun. It is saitij in Scripture, 
thai the children passed through the firt to Nloloch,, and our 
author employs the same expression, by which we must 
understand nor that they always adtualiy burnt their chil- 
dren in honour of thiS idt.l, but sometimes made them only 
leap over the flames, or pass nimbly between two fires, to 
purify them by (hat lUusiration, aiid consecrate them to this 
false deity. 

406. Utxt Chemot^ &c.] He is rightly mentioned next 
slUgt Mo/acbj as their names are joined together in Scripture, 
1 King xi. 7. and it was a natural transition from the God 
of the Ammonites to the God of their neighbours the Mo- 
abites. iit. Jorom, and several learned men, assert Cbemof 
and Baal Peor to be only different names for the same idol, 
atid suppose him to be the same with Priapus or the idol 
of turpitude, and therefore called here th^ obscene dread of 
Moab^s sons, from Aroar, a city upon the river Amon, th« 
boundary of their country to the norih, afterwards belong* 
ing to the tribe of Gad, to Nebo, a city eastward, afterwards 
belonging to the tribe of Reuben, and tbe wild of soutbmost 
jibar'm^ a ridge of mountains the boundary of thdr coutt* 
try to the south ; in Hesebon or Heshbon, and Hcronaim^ 
Sern^s realnty two cities of the Moabites, taken from thfcm by 
Sihon King of the Amorites, Numb. xxi. 26. beyt,nd tbe 
Jlow*ry dale of Sibma clad with vines , a place famous for ' 
vineyards, as appears from Jer. xlviii. 32. vine of Sibmahf 
J will weep for thee, and Eleale, another city of the Moa- 
bites not far from Heshbon, to tbe Asphaltic pool, the Dead 
Sea, so called from the Aspbalms or bitumen abounding in 
it; the river Jordan empties itself into it, and that river 
and this sea were the boundary ot the^oabites to thd 
west. It was this God, under the name oVBaal Peor, that 
the Israelites were induced to worship In Sitim, and com- 
mitted whoredom with the daughters of Moab, for which 
there died of the plague twenty and four thousaadj as we 
read in Numbers xxv* 
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• VS' f^g^^l Wild frantic rites ; generally by crgUs are 
B&dersiood the feasts of Bacchus. , 

417. — /«sf i>^rd by bate ^] What a fine moral sentiment 
fcwoor author here iniroduced and couched m half » verse ! 
He in.ght perhaps have in view Spenser's Mask of Cupid, 
whre AQier, btrife, &c. are represented as immediately 
foliowing Cupid in the procession. See Faery Queen, B. 3. 

4aa. Baalim and Ashtarotb,] These are properly named 
together, ab they frequently arc in Scripture} and iher«^ 
were many Saaiim and many Awtarotb ; thcy were the ge- 
neral D^mes of the Gods and Goddetsses of Syria, Falea- 
titc, and ti.e neiijhbouring countries. It is supposed that 
ky them is meant tht- Sun and the host ol Heaven. 

437. ffltb these in troop, &c.} Jtoretb or Astarteyff9% 
AeGoducss of the Pbtemcians, and the moon was adored 
wder this name. She is ri^htjy said to come in troop 
Witb-As'itaroth. as she was one of them, the m.on witn 
ihestars. Sometimes she is called queen of Heti'ven,]&c. viu 
18. and xli • . I .18. She is likewise caUec the Codder tf 
the ZJ.nians, i Kings xi. S--"^ tbe abomvation af life 
Zd^.nuLm, iKirgsxxiii. 13. as she was worshipped very • 
much in Zidott »r &idoa^ a famous city ot iYiStbmmcianU 
•ituatcd open t .e v.editerrancan- Solo ..on, who had many 
wives tliat were foreigners, was prevailed upon by them te 
intro. occ tht worship of this Goddess into Israel, i *^>n5» 
». 5. and built her temple on the mount of Olives, 
nrhich on account of this and other idols is called f*e moun^ 
ta.n vfcoT.MPtkn. x Kings xxiii. 13. as here b) the poet tb 
af.Mstve muntavn^ and before tbat ojfroinoui b.ll^ and thai 

^lU of scoHual. . /. Tt 

446. ^hammuTi came next, &c.] The account of Tbam^ 
■W2 is finely romantic, and suitable to what wc read among 
tiw Ancients of the worship which was paid to that idof. 
The reader will pardon me, if 1 insert as a note on thit 
beautiful passage, the account given us by the latemgeni* 
ous Mr. Maundrel of this ancient piece of worship, ana 
probably the first occasion of such a superstition. wc 
^ameto a fair large river^^oubtless the f cient nv» 

Adorns, 80 famous for the idolatrous ritos performed her* 
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'^< In lamentation of Adonis. We had the foitone to see 
^' what may be supposed to be the occasion of that opinion 
^ which Lucian relates, vi». that this stream, at certain 
*^ seasons of the year, especially abotit the feast of Adonis, 
** is of a bloody colour j which the Heathens looked upon 
*^ as proceeding from a kind of sympathy in the river for 
*' the death of Adonis, who was killed by a wild boar in 
** the mountains, cut of which this stream rises. Some- 
*^ thing like this we saw sflually come to pass, for the water 
'' was stained to a surprising redness ; and as we observed 
** in travelling, had discoloured the sea a great way into a 
^ reddish hue, occasioned coubtless by a sort of -minium or 
^ red earth, washed into the river by the violence of the 
** rain, and net by any stain from Adonis's blood." Addhomm 

^57, . _-. licxt came one 

Who mourn" d in earnest^ &c.] The lamentations for Ado- 
fits were without reason, but there was real occasion for 
J)agcn*s mourning, when the ark of God was taken by the 
J'hilistines, and being placed in the temple of Dagon, the 
siext morning *^ behold Dagon was fallen upon his face to 
the ground before the ark of the Lord $ and the head of 
Dagon and both the palms of his hands were cut off upon 
the threshold {upon the grumel or groundsil edge^ as Milton 
expresses it, on the edge of the footpost of his temple gate) 
only the stump of Dagon was left to him'* as we lead 
1 Sam. V. 4« , 

467. HimfolIoito^dRimmon^&c'i Rimmonvrsis a God of 
the Syrians, but it is not certain what he was, or why so 
called. We only know that he had a temple at D.amaicus^ 
a Kings v. 1 8, the most celebrated city of Syria, on the hanks 
if Abana and Pbarpbar^ rwers of Damascus^ as they ate 
called 2 Kings V. 12. u4 leper once be lost, Kaaman the Sy- 
rian, who was cured of h.s leprosy by Elisha, and who for 
that reason resolved thenceforth to ** offer neither burnt- 
offering nor sacrifice to any other dod, but unto the Lord,** 
ft Kings V. 17. ^^ And gainM a king, Ahaz his sottish con- 
queror/' ^ho, with the assistance of the King of Assyria, 
having taken Damascus, saw there an altar, and sent a pat- ' 
tern cf it to Jerusalem to have another made by it, dix€€t\y 
contrary to the command of God, who had appointed what 
• kind of altar he would have (£xod« xxyii. i^ 2, &c.) and 
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JmmI ordered that no other should be made of any matter or 
igure whatsoever. Ahaz, however, upon his return re- 
moved the altar of the Lord from its place, and set up this 
new altar in its stead, " and oflfercd thereon," 2 Kings xvi. 
10, ftc. and thenceforth gave himself up to idolatry, and 
instead of the God of Israel, ** he sacrificed unto the God& 
of Damascas,** 2 Chron. xxviii. * 3, whom he had subdued. 

47S. Osiris, JstSf Orus^ and their traifiy &e, 

Osiris and lois.were the principal deities of the Egyptians, 
by which it is most probable they ori^nally meant the sun 
ajid moon. 

482. ■ ' , Nor did hrael ''scape 

Ty stifeffiofiy &c.] The Israelites, by dwelling so long in 
Igypt, were tnfe^ed with the superstitions of the Egyptians, 
and in all probability made the golden calf, or ox (for so it 
is differently called, Psal. cxvi. 19. 20.) in imitation of 
that which reptesented Osiris, and out of the golden ear- 
lings, which it is most likely they Sorrowed of the Egyp- 
tians, Exod. xii. 35* ** The calf in Oreb,** and so the 
PsalmUt, "They made a calf in Horeb," PsaLcvi. 19. 
while Moses was upon the Mount with God. ^ " And the 
rebel king," Jeroboam made king by the Israelites who 
lebelled against Rehoboam, 1 Kings xii. " doubled that 
sin" by making two golden calves, probably in imitation of 
the Egyptians with whom he had convei sed, who had a 
couple of oxen which they worshipped, one c lied Apis at 
Memphis the metropolis of the upper Egypt, and the other 
Mnevis at Hierapolis the chief city of the lower Egypt : 
and lie set them up •' in Bethel and in Dan," the two ex- 
tiemittes of 4he kingdom of Israel, the former in the south, 
the latter in the north. 

490. BeHal came last, &c,] The charafters of Moloch 
and Belial prepa c the re .der*s mind for their respeftive 
speeches and behaviour in the second and sixth bock. 

y^ddhon. 
They are very properly made, one the first, the other the 
hst, in this catalogue, as they both make so great a figure 
afterwards in the poem. Moloch the first, as he was the 
•* fiercest Spirit that fought in Heaven," ii. 44 j and Be- 
lial the last, as he is reptesented as the most '« timorous ami 
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slothful,** 11. 1x7 It doth not appear that hewas ever wor«« 
shipped ; but lewd profligate fellows, such as regard neither 
GodnormaD, are called in Scripture*^ the children of Be- 
lial,** Deut. xili. 13. So the §ons of Eli are called, i Sam. ^ 
ii. 12. ** Kow the sons of Eli were sons of Belial, theyknevr. 
not the Lord.** So the men of Gibeah, who abused the Le- 
vite*s wife, Judges xix. 22, are called likewise <^sonsof Be- 
lial ;** which are the particular instances here given bj oar 
author. 

^04. : — - — when the hospitable door 

Exposed a matron to-avoid worse rape.] So Milton caused it 
to be printed in the second edition ; tlie first ran thus, 
when hosj>itable *' doors 

Yielded their matrons" to prevent worse ripe. 
And Milton did v^ell in altering the passage ; for it was not 
true of Sodom, that any matron was yielded cherej the wo- 
men ^' had not known man,** Gen. xlx. 8 ; and as they were- 
only offered, not accepted, it isnot|}ropertosay they were 
^ yielded.** But observe that Milton in the second edicioA 
changed ** yielded** into "• expos*d,** because in what was 
done at Gibeah, Judges xix. 25, the Levite*s wife was rot 
only *« yielded,'* but put out of doors and *^expos'd*' tothe 
men's lewdness. Pearce. 

506. These were the prime,'] It is observed by Macrobins 
and others, in commendation of Homer*s catalogue of ships 
and warriors, that he hath therein mentioned every bodf 
who doth, and no body who doth not afterwards make his 
appearance in the pcemt whereas it is otherwise in Virgil | 
some have a place in the list, who are never heard of in the 
battles, and others make a figure in.the battles, who are not 
taken notice of in the list. Neither hath Milton in this re- 
speft attained Homer*s excellence and beauty j but then it 
should be considered what was his intent and purpose in this 
catalogue. It was not possible for him to exhibit as com- 
plete a catalogue of the fallen Angels, as Homer has givea 
us of the Grecian and Trojan commanders; and as it was 
possible, or indeed proper, so neither was it at all his inten- 
tion. 

508 . Th* Ionian Gods of Javfin\i issue held 

ptdsf &€ J javan , thofourth son of Japhet, and grandsoa 
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of Koah, IS suppo^d to have settled in the south- we»t part 
of Asia Minor, about Ionia, which contains the radical lrt« 
ters of his name. His descendants were the lonians and 
Grecians ; and the principal of their Gods were Heaven 
and r arth ; Titan was their eldest son, he was the father of 
the giants, and his empire was seized by his younger brother 
Saturn, as Saturn's was by Jupiter son of Satutn and Rhea* 
These were first known m the island of Crete, now Can- 
dia, in which is Mount Ida, where Jupiter is said to have 
keen bom ; thence passed over into Greece, and resided on 
Mount Olyrhpus in Thessaly ; "the snowy lop of cold 
Olympus," as Homer calls it, Iliad i. 420, and xviii. 6155 
which mountain afterward^ became the name of Heaven 
among their worshippers. 

529. Semblance of worth not substance] An expression 
of Spenser's Faery Queen, b. ii. cant. ix. st. a. 

530. Their fainting courage^] In the first edition he gave 
It " their fainted courage," if that be not an error of the 
press. 

5:^2. Of trumpets loud and clarions,'] A clarion is a small 
shrill treble trumpet, Hume. So Fairfax mentions and dis- 
tiDgVTshes them, cant. i. St. 71. 

« When trumpets loud and clarior * were heard.** 

5^3. that proud honour f6^^ 

AxoTielas hii right^ a Cherub ta/l /^]^ZZZ€;\ii not the 
scape-goat, as it is commonly called, b^v signifies some de- 
mon, as the learned Dr. Spenser hath abundantly proved. 
He shows that this name is .used for some demon or devil by 
several ancient authors, Jewish and Christian, and derive^ 
it from two Hebrew woWs, Ax and Axei^ signifying « brave 
in retreating," a proper appellation for the standard- bearer 
to the fallen Angels. We see Milton gives Azazel a right 
to be standard-bearer on account of his stature; he had no 
notion 0/ a dapper ensign who can hardly carry his colours. 

535. fyho forthwith^ &c.] There are several other strokes 
in the first book wonderfully poetical, and instances of that 
sublime genius so peculiar to the author. Such is the de- , 
scripiion of Azazel's stature, and of the infernal standard 
which he unfurls 5 as also of that ghastly light, by which 
the fiends appear to one another in their place of torments 1 

TOt, III. C - 
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the shout of the whole host of fallen Angels yrhtn drawn 
op in battle array : the review which the leader makes of 
his infernal sirmy : the flash of light which appeared upon 
the drawing of their swords : the sudden produftion of the 
pandemonium : and the arcificial Illuminations made in it« 

Edison, 
54 5. Ten tboutaitd banners rise into the air 
jVith orient colours waving : with tbffn rose 
A forest huge of spears ;] So Tasso, describing the.Chris- 
tian and Pagan armies preparing to engage, cant. x%. St. aS* 
Loose in the wind wav'd their ensigns light, 
Trembled the plumes that on their crests were set ; 
Their arms, impresses, colours, gold and s^one, 
'Gainst the sun beams smird, flamed, sparkled, shone, 
^9. Of dry topt oaks they seem'd two forests thick ; 

So did each host with spears and spikes abound. Fairfax. 
548 . serried shields, ] Locked one within another, 

linked and clasped together, from the French " serrer," to 
lock, to shut close. Hume, 

$So- ■ ' to the Dorian mood^ &c.] All accounts of 
the music of the ancients are very uncertain and confused. 
There seem to have been three principal modes or measures 
an^ong them, tH^ Lydian, the Phrygian, and the Dorian.— ?•. 
The Lydian was ^hi^ Tiftosr doleful, the Phrygian the most 
sprightly, and the<^»'J*an the most grave and majestic : and 
Milton in another ffart of his works uses grave and Doric 
as synonimous terms. '* If we think to regulate printing, 
theieby to red>ify manners, we must regulate all recreations 
and pastimes, all that is dellehf^ful to man. No music must 
be heard, no song be set or sung, but what is 'grave and 
Doric." 

Dr. Greenwood, of Warwick, hath sent me the following 
fiddition to this note. ** Hence is to be observed the ex- 
a^ness of Milton's judgment in appropriating the several 
instruments to the several purposes which they were to serve, 
and the different effe^ls they produced. Thus, when ' a 
doubtful hue was cast' on the countenance of Satan and his 
Associates, and they were but little above despair, in order 
to * raise their fainting courage and dispel their fears,* he 
^mm^ded his standard to be * uprearM at the warlike 



loond of trumpets and clarions;* which immediately in- 
spired them with such a flow of spirits, that they arc re- 
presented as sendin? up * a shout that tore Hell's concave.' 
But when this ardour was once blown up, and they were 
to move in perfed phalanx, then the instruments are changed 
for * flutes and recorders to the Dorian mood,' which com- 
posed them into a more cool and deliberate valour, so thaC 
they marched on with silence and resolution.'* 
560. Breathing united forctnvlth fixed thought 
Mfiv^doninsUence.] Thus Homer makes the Gredant 
march on in silence breathing force, Iliad lit. 8* 
567.' H e through the armed files 

Dart hit experience eye.} Not unlike thatin Shakspeare^ 
Anth. and Cleop. a£l i. 
? those his goodly eyes 

That o*er the files and musters of the war 
Haveglow'd like plated Mars. 
5 7 5 > '' t hat tmail infantry 

ff^arr^d on by cranes -y] All the heroes and armlet that 
ever were assembled were no more than pygmies lii com- 
parison with these Angels. 

^S^.^^-'-^e above the restj &c.] What a noble descrip- 
tion is here of Satan's person ! and how diflPerent from th0 
common and ridicuk)us representations of him, with horns 
and a tail and cloven feet ! and yet Tasso hath so described 
bira, cant. iv. The greatest masters in painting had not 
such subiime ideas as Milton, and among all .their Devils 
have drawn no portrait comparable to this ; as every body 
must allow who hath seen the pi^ures or the prints of Mi- 
chad and the Devil by Raphael, and of the same by Guido, 
and of the last judgment by Michael Angelo. 
598 ' ■ and with fear of change 

Perplexes monarchs.} It is said that this noble poem was 
in danger of being suppressed by the Licencer on account 
of this simile, as if it contained some latent treason in it : 
but i: is saying little more than poets have said under the 
most absolute monarchies ; as Virgil, Gcorg. i. 464. 
600. his face 

Detp tca'^s of thunder bad intrench* dk\ Had cut into, had 
made trenches there, of the French trencher to cut. Shake- 
c a 
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tpear usies the same word speaking of a scar, << It was this 
very sword intrenched it." All's Weil that ends Well, a6l ii. 
609. amer€*d'\ This word is not used here in its 
proper la w-sense, ofmuldted, fined, &c. but as a strange 
affinity with the Greek word, to deprive, to take away, as 
Homer has used much to our purpo(>e. The Muse amerced 
him ot his eyes, but gave him the faculty of singing sweet- 
ly. Odyss. viii. 64. And I very well remember to have read 
the word used in the same sense somewhere in Spen8er9 
but cannot at present turn to the place. 

611. •yttfaitbful bovf thy Hood'] To see the true 

construdion of this we must go back to ver. 605 for the 
verb. The sense then is this, to ^ behold the fellows of 
Ills crime condemned," yet how they stood faithful. 

Ricbardion^ 
€i%, las whm Heai-enUjire 

Hatbscatb*d^ &c.] Hath hurt, hath damaged; a word 
frequently used in Chaucer, Spenser, Shake»pear, and our 
old writers. This is a very beautiful and close simile; it 
represents the majestic stature, and withered glory of the 
Angels ; and the last with great propriety, since their iustro 
viras impaired bV thunder, as w^U as that of the trees in 
the simile: and besides, the blasted heath gives us som9 
idea of that singed burning soil, on wnich the Angels wera 
•tandii^. 

619. tbr'uebe aisay^dy andtbrice-mm 
Tears iucb as Angels *tveep^ burst fortb ;J Like Homer*« 
Ichor of the Gods which was different from the blood o£ 
mortals. This weeping of Satan on surveying his numerous 
host, and the thoughts of their wretched otact , puts one in 
mind of the story of Xerxes weeping on seeing his vast 
army, and reflecting that they were mortal, at the time that 
he was hastening them to their fate, and to the intende4 
* destrudlion of the greatest p. ople in the world, to gratify 
his own vain glory. 

633. Hatb emptied Heav^ttjl It is conceived that a third 
part of the Angels fell with Satan, according to Rev. xii 4. 
•* And his tail drew the third part of the stars of Heaven 
and cast them to the earth ;*^ and this opinion Milton hath 
'vpressed in several places, ii« 692, v, 7 to. vi. 15$ : but 
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Satan here talks big and magnifies their number, as if their 
•* exile had emptied Heaven.** 

642. fyiicb tempted cur attempt^'] This kind of Jingle was 
undoubtedly thought an elegance by Milton, and many in- 
sances of it may he shown not only in his works, but I be- 
lieve in all the best poets both ancient and modern, though 
the latter I am afraid have been sometimes too liberal of 
them. 

64-. that be no /«f, &c.] Satan had owned just be- 
fore, ver. 64a, that they had been deceived by God's con- 
cealing his strength j he now says, he also shall find him- 
self mistaken in his turn ; he shall find our cunning such, 
as that though we have been overpowered, we are not 
more than half subdued. Richardson. 

661. tnderstood] Not expressed, not openly declared, and 
yetimplie-l. Pearce, 

664. ^draivn from the thighs] It may be observed 

here, that Milton, to keep up the dignity of language, has 
purposely avoided the trite phrase " drawn from the sides." 

667 . ivith grasped arnti] The known custom of the 

Roman soldiers, when they applauded a speech of theif 
general, was to smite their shields with their swords. 

Bentley* 
And the epithet «* grasped," joined to " arms," deter- 
mines the expression to mean *' swords" only, which were 
spoken of a little before, ver. 664. Pearce. 

Mr. Upton is of opinion that Milton in what follows 
imitates both Spenser and ShakspearC. Qiieen, b. i. cant. 4. 
St. 40. Jul. Caesar, aA v. ^ 

Milton in his imitations scarcely ever confines himsdf 
to the beauties or expressions of one author, but enriches 
his diftion with the spoils of many, and hence surpasses 
my one. 

669. Hurling defiance tow'' ard the vault of Heav*n. 
Hurling defiance toward the visible Heaven is in eflfeet 
fturling defiance toward the invisible Heaven, the scat oC 
God and Angels. 

671. Beleh'd] So Virgil, /Ex\. Hi. 570- ^Y* " C™o 
tans" of ^tna, from which or from mount Vesuvius, or 
the likc| oar poet took the idea of thii mottntaia. 

• a 
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673. That in bh vombl^ A very great man was obscnr. 
ing one day a little inaccuracy of expression in the poet'i 
making this mountain a person and a male person, and at 
the same time attributing a " womb" to it : and gerhaps 
it would have been better if he had written *' its wonib j" 
but *^ womb'* is used in as large a sense as the Latia 
*' utertf^,'* wnich Virgil applies to a stag, JEn. vu, 490. 

674. The toork of sulfburj For metals arc supposed to 
consist of two essential partS or principles ; mercury, as 
the basis or metallic matter ; and sulphur as the bitider or 
cement, which fixes the fluid mercury inio a coherent 
malleable mass. See Chambers's Didt. of Sulphur. 

678. Mammon.^ This name is Syriac $ and signifies 
riches. " Ye cannot serve God and Mammon,*' says our 
Saviour, Mat. vi. 24. and bids us ** make tS ourselves 
friends of the Mammon of unrighteousness,** Luke xvi. 9. 
and ver. 11. ^*! If ye have not been faithful in the an- 
lighteous Mammon, who y^ill commit to your trust the 
true ? Some look upon Mammon as the God of rjches„ 
and Mammon is accordingly made a person by our poet, 
and was so by Spenser before him, whose description of 
Mammon and his cave our poet seems to have had his eye 
upon in several places. 

682. The riehei of Heav^n^s pavement trodden goidjj 

So Homer speaks of the pavement of Heaven, as if it 
was of gold, Iliad, iv. 2. And so the heavenly Jerusalem 
is described by St. John," Rev. xxi. ai. " and the street of 
the city is pure gold.** 

684. By hint first 

Men also, and by bis suggestion taught,'\ Dr. Bentley says, 
the poet assigns as " two'* causes '* him** and *' his sug- 
gestion,** which are one and the same thing. This obser- 
vation has the appearance of accuracy. But Milton is 
exa£^, and alludes in a beautiful manner to a superstitious 
opinion, generally believed amongst the miners : that there 
are a sort of Devils vvhich converse much in i^inerals, where 
they are frequently seen to busy and employ themselves in 
all the operatioiisof the workmen; they will dig, cleanse, 
melt, and separate the metals. See G. Agricola de Ani- 
niantibus Subcerraneis. So tbatMilcon poetically supposes 
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Mammon and his clan to have tanghc the sons o£ earth by 
example and praflical instrud.on, as well as precept and 
mental suggestion . Warbu - ton , 

694. >and the vforkt of Mempbian king ] He seems ^ 
to allude particularly to the famous Pyramids of Egypty 
which were near Memphis. 

695. Learn bow tbeir greate:t monuments 0/ famtf 

Aid strength and art, &c.] This passage has been mis- 
understood by Dr. Bentley and others. The meaning is 
plainly thus, " Learn how their greatest monuments of 
fame," and how their " strength and art are easily out- 
done," tec. 

699. And hands innumerahU] There were 360^000 men 
employed for twenty years upoii one of the hyramids, ac« 
cording to Diodorus Siculus, lib. i. and Pliny, lib, xxxvi* 
cap. 12. 

70a. II a second multitude 

With vjondroui art fo. nded the massy ere,'} The first band 
dug the metal out of the mountain, '* a second multitude 
on the plain hard by founded'* or melted it 5 for "founded" 
it should be read as in the first edition, and not " found 
out" as it is in the subsequeii^t ones 5 " founded" from 
^ fundere,'* to melt, to cast metal. 

704. ' and scummed the huiVion dross:"] Th« 

word ** bullion'' does not signify " purified ore," as Bent* 
ley says ; but ore boiled or boiling ; and when the dross 
is taken off, then it is purified ore. Agreeably to this 
Milton, in his tra^i called ^ Of the Reformation of Eng- 

land," says ^' to extract heaps of gold and silver out 

of the drossy bullion of the peopie^s sins." And Milton 
makes '^ bullion" an adjeAive here, though commonly it 
is a substantive ;. just as in v. 140. we have ** ocean brim,** 
and in iii, 284, " virgin seed.*' And so" bullion dross** 
may signify " the dross that came from the metal,** as 
Spenser expresses it, or the dross that swam on the suif« 
face of the boiling ore. The sense of the passage is this ; 
they " founded** or melted the " ore** that was in the 
** mass,** by separating or " severing** each kind, that is^ 
the sulphur, earth, &c. from the metal; and after that, 
they " scummM**. the ''dross** that fl9iited on the top ol 
ih« boiling ore* P^^r^f, 
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" Bullion dross,'* as one would say gold-dross or sHvef- 
dross, the dross which arose from the melted metal in re- 
fining it. Ricbardion^ 

708. As in an organ^ &c*] This simile is as exad>, as it 
is new. And we may observe, that our author frt-quentiy 
fetches his images from mQsic more than any othtr Eng- 
lish poet, as he was very fond ot it, and was himself a per- 
former upon the organ aftd other instruments^ 

711. R:se like an exhalation^'] The sudden rising of 
I'andemonium is supposed, and with great probability, to 
be a hint taken from some of the moving scenes and ma- 
chines invented for the stage by the famous Inlgo Jones . 

712. Of dulcet symphonies] Uttering such " dulcet,'* 
and harmonious breath. Shakspeare, Midsummer Night's 
Dream, ad ii. 

717. Not Babylon^ &c.] Alcalro is the moderm name of 
Memphis, and not so fit to join with '* Belus or Serapis." 
But though these lines may possibly be faulty, yet that is 
not authority sufficient for an editor to reject them as 
spurious. 

720. Belus or Serapis] Belus the son of Nimrod, second 
king of Babylon, and the first man worshipped for a God, 
by the Chaldeans stiled Bel, by the Phoenicians Baal. Se- 
rapis the same with Apis the God of the Egyptians/ 

Hume- 

7x5. Within,] An adverb here and not a praeposhionj 
md therefore Milton pats a comma after it, that it may nol 
be joined in construction with ** her ample spaces.** 

^28 andhlaxing cresietsfed 

With Naphtha and jisphaltus] A cresset is any greaC 
blazing light, as a beacon. Naphtha is of so un£tuous and 
liery a nature, that it kindles at approaching the fire, or the 
sun- beams. Asphaltus or bitumen, another pitchy sub- 
stance. Rich. And the word cresset I find likewise used 
ka Shakspeare, x Hen. iv. sl&. iii. Glendower speaksp 

•——at my nativity 

The front of Heav'n was full of fiery shapes, 

Of burning cressets.* 

^38. Nor ^as his name ujfheard or unador'*d 

In ancient Greece ; and in Ausonian land ^ 

MtM t4lPd him MuUihtr^ &c.] Bentley says *^ this is striT-'' 
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lejsly crpressed. Why docs he not tell his name In Greece, 
aswdl as his Latin name? and Mulciber was not so com- 
mon a name as Vulcan." Warburton thinks" it is very cx- 
adly expressed. Milton is heie speaking of a Devil exer^ 
ciang thef$ttrtder^s art ; and says he was not unknown in 
Greece and Italy. The post has his choice of three names 
to tell as what they called him in the classic word, Hephses- 
tos, Vulcan, and Mulciber, the last only of which design- 
ing the office of a fuunder^ he has very judiciously chosea 
that." 

740. M a nd bow befell 

From Hean/^n^ &C.3 Alluding to these lines in Homer's 
Hiad, i. 590. 
• Once in your cause I felt his matchless might, 

Hurl'd headlong dowriward, from th' ethereal helghtf 

Tost all the day. in rapid circles round, 

Nor, till the sun descended, touchM the ground j 

Breathless 1 fell, in giddy motion lost ; 

The'^thians rais'd me on the Lemnian coast. Pope. 
It is worrh observing how Milton lengthens out the timeo£ 
Vulcan's fail. He no*- only says with Homer, thai it was 
all day 1 mg, but we are led through the parts of the day, 
Irom morn to noon, from noon to evening, and this a sum- 
mer's day. There is a similar passage in the Odyssey, 
where Ulysses describes his sleeping twenty- four hours to- 
gether, and to make the time seem the longer, divides it 
into several parts, and points them out distin^ly to us, 
Odyss. vii. 288. 

All night I slept, oblivious of my pain 

Aurora dawn'd, and Phcebus shone in vain j 

Nor till oblique he sloped his evening ray. 

Had Somnus dry'd the balmy dews away. Pope. 

750. By h/l bis e/i^ines^'] An ingenious gentleman ob- 
•erves, that this word in the old English was often used for 
<Ievices, wit, contrivance ; as in the glossary to Chaucer 
and in the statute of Mortmain, 7 £dw. I. 

7 S2. ■■ 'tbe zoing.d heralds] He has given them wings 
Oct only as Angels, but to express their speed. Hume. 

"63. Though like a covered frtd^ Cover'd here signifies 
tnclosM ) the field for combat, the lists. The hall of Pan« 
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demonium, one room only, is like a field for martial cxer» 
cise on horseback. Richardson . 

764. ■■ and at fb: So/dan*s cba'ir^ &c.] Milton fre- 

quently affe£ls the use of uncommon words, when the 
common ones would suit the measure of tiie verse as well, 
believing, I suppose, that it added to the dignity of his lan- 
guage. So here he says the Soldan's chair instead of the 
Sultan's chair, and Panim chivalry instead of Pagan chU 
valryj as before he said Rheneorthc Danaw, ver. 393, 
when he might have said the Rhine or Danube. Spenser 
likev^ise uses the words Soldan and Panim, Faery Queen^ 
b. V. cant. viii. st. 26* and other places. 

768. Ai hees^ &c.] An imitation of Homer, who com* 
pares the Grecians crouding to a swarm of bees, Iliad ii. 874 
As from some rocky tlift the shepherd sees ^ 

Clustering in heaps on heaps the driving bees. 
Rolling, and blackening, swarms succeeding swarms^ 
With deeper murmurs and more hoarse alarms 3 
Duiky they spread, a close imbodyM croud. 
And o*er the vale descends the living cloud. Pope. 
There are such similies likewise in Virgil^ JEn, i. 430« 
Such is their toil, and such their busy pains. 
As exercise the bees in fiowVy plains ; 
When winter past, and summer scarce begun^ 1 
Invites them forth to labour in the sun ; 
Soriie lead their youth abroad. Sec, Dryden . 
Iput cur poet carries the similitude farther than either of 
his great masters, and mentions the bees «* conferring their 
state affairs,'* as he is going to give an account of the con- 
sultations of the Devils. 

777. Behold a wonder ! ftcj The passage in the cata- 
Icgue, explaining the manner how Spirits transform- them- 
selves by contradions or enlargement of their dimensions, 
is introduced with great judgment, to make way for several 
surprising accidt-nts in the sequel of the poem. There fol- 
lows one, at the very end of the first book, which is what 
the French critics call marvellous, but at the same time pro- 
bable by reason of the passage last mentioned. As sourt 
as the infernal palace is finished, we arc told, the multitude 
and rabble of Spirits shrunk themselves into a small com- 
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pass, that there might be room for such a numberless as- 
sembly in this capacious hail. But it is the poet*s refine- 
ment upon this thought which I most admire, and which 
is indeed very noble in itself. For he tells us, that notwith- 
standing the vulgar, among the fallen Spirits, concradled 
their forms, those of the first rank and dignity still pre- 
served their natural dimensions. Addison. . 

Voltaire is of a different opinion with regard to the con* 
trivance of Pandemonium and the transformation of the 
Devils into dwarfs; and possibly more may concur with 
him than with Mr. Addison. See his Essay on Epic Poe- 
^/i P* 'i3> 'I4« W* Duncombe, Esq. justifies Milton a- 
gainst Voltaire* s objedions. As to the contrivance of Pan- 
demonium, he thinks it agreeable to the rules of decency 
and decorum, to provide a saloon for his Satanic Majesty 
and hs mighty compeers (the progeny of Heaven) in some 
measure adapted to the dignity of their characters : and the 
description is not inferior to any thing in Homer or Virgil 
of the like kind. We may farther add, that as Satan had 
his palace in Heaven, it was more likely that he should have 
one in Hell likewise i and as he had before harangued the 
fallen Angels in the open field, it was proper, for the sake of 
variety as well as for other reasons, that the council should 
be held in Pandemonium. As to the fallen Angels con- 
trading their shapes, while their chiefs preserved their na- 
tural dimensions, Duncombe observes with Addison, tha^t 
Milton had artfully prepared the reader for this incident by 
marking their power to contract or enlarge their substance ; 
and Milton seems to have intended hereby to distinguish 
and aggrandize the idea of the chieftain^, and tp describe • 
ID a more probable manner the numberless myriads of fallen 
Angels contained in one capacious hall. If Milton had re- 
presented the whole host ^n their enormous sizes, crouded 
in one room, the fiftion would h^ve been more ^hocking and 
more unnatural than as it stands at present. These argu- 
ments carry some weight with them, and upon these we 
must rest MiI'ton*s defence, and leave the determination to 
the reader. 

780. l ike that figmean ract^ Sep.] There are als« 

wverai noble similies and allaslojai in the first book of Pa » 
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radise Lost. Ati^ here I must observe, that when Milton 
alludes either to things or persons, be never quits his simile 
till it rises to some very great idea, which is often foreign 
to the occasion that gave birth to it. The resemblance does 
not, perh;ps, last above a line or tvi^o, but the poet runs 
on vtrhh thu hint till he has raised out of it some glorious 
image or sen iment, proper to inflame the mind of the reader, 
and to give it that sublime kind of entertainment which is 
suitable to the nature of an heroic poem. 1 hose, who are 
acquainted with Homer s and Virgil's way of writing, can- 
not but be pleased with this kind of strof^ure in Milton's 
.similitudes. I am the more particular on this head, because 
ignorant readers, who have formed their taste upon the 
quaint similies and little turns of wit, vrhich are so much 
in vogue among. mod^n. poets,- cannot relish these beauties 
which are oj a mucjjbigher-natufe,"' and are therefore apt 
to censure Milton's.comparisons in which they do not see 
any surprising" pointsVjof* likeness.* -.Ih short, if we look 
Into the conduft.of .Homer,! Virgil,, and Milton, as the 
great fable is tHe soulof :each.poeoi,^o to give their works 
an agreeable variety, their episodes arc so many short fables, 
and their similies so many, short episodes ; to which you 
may add, if you please, that their metaphors are so many 
short similies. If the rearfer considers the comparisons in 
the first book of Milton, of the sun in an eclipse, of the 
Sleeping leviathan, of the bees swarming about their hive^ 
of the faery dance, in the view wherein I have here placed 
them, he will easily discover the great beauties that arc ia 
each of those passages. Addisoo* 

Or dreams be sen^ Virg Mn, vi. 454. 

785. Siti arbitrea^'] Arbitress here signifies witness, 
spectatress. So Hor. Lpod. v. 49. 

'j%^,^-~^^>^^and nearer to the earth'] This is said in allu* 
sion to the superstitious notion of witches and faeries har* 
ing great power over the moon. Virgil. Eel. viii. 69. 

7^0. Reduced ttiir thapes Immense^ and were at large^ &c. 

Though numberless they had so contrad^ed their dimen^. 
sions, as to have room enough in the hall. %o^ xi. 6261 
. ^ £re loisg to swim at large.** Kichardson* 
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BOOK II. 



1. High en a throne, &c.] I HAVE before observed in gene- 
ral, that the persons whom Milton introduces into his poem, 
always discover such sentiments and behaviour as are in a 
peculiar manner conformable to their respedlive chara^ers. 
Every circumstance in their speeches and adlons is with 
great justness and delicacy adapted to the persons who speak 
and ad. As the poet very much excels in this consistency 
of his charadersy I shall beg leave to consider severaT pas« 
sages of the second book in this light. That superior great- 
ness and mock-ma}esty> which is ascribed to the prince o( 
the £d]en AnKels, is admirably preserved in the beginning of 
this book. His openmg and dosing the debate ; his taking 
00 himself that great enterprise at the thought of which the 
whole mfernal assembly trembled; his encountering the hi- 
deous phantom, who guarded the gates of Hell and appeared 
to him in all his terrors* are instances of that proud and 
daring mind, which could not brook submission even to Om- 
nipotence. The same boldness and intrepidity of behaviour 
discovers itself in the several adventures which he meets 
«'ith during his passage through the regions of unformed 
matter, and particularly in his address to those tremendous 
Powers who are described as presiding over it. Addison. 

2. — tbt ivealtb of Ormut and of Ind,"] That is dia- 
monds, a principal part of the wealth of India,. where they' 
are found, and of the island Ormus (in the Persian gulf) the 
mart for them. Pearce, 

3. Or where the gorgeous east, &c.] The throne of Satan 
outshone diamonds, or pearl and gold. The choicest vyhec^of 
are produced in the east. Spenser expresses the sam« 
thought thus. Faery Queen, b. iii. c. iv. st. 23. 

VOXi. XXXi P 
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that it did pass 

Th* wealth of ih' cast and pomp of Persian kings. 
And the east is said to shnutr them v. itb richest bard by an rx- 
ccDent metaphor to express the great plenty and ^bundarce 
of them, and to sho^ver them en her kingsy because there the 
kings ha'^c the principal share of property ; or this might be 
said, as Dr. Pearce conceives, in allusion to the custom used 
at the coionation of some kings in the cast, of showering 
gold and precious stones upon tl^eir heads. 

18. Mtihugb just right y &c.] Me is rightly placed first in 
the sentence, being the emphatical word and the accusative 
case governed by the two verbs which follow, create and «- 
tahliihed. Me though just right, frc. did first create your 
leader, yet this loss hath much more established in a safe 
unenvied throne. 

24. The happier state 

In Ueoni'n tjubich follcws (fign'.fy, &'C.] He means that the 
higher in dignity any being was in Heaven, the happier his 
state was; and that therefore infciiors might there envy su- 
periors, becfiuse thry were happitr too. PeMrcs. 

40. ■' and by ivhat best ivayf"] Smoother and more em- 
phatical thus, 

■ and by what 'u^ay best. Bentlcy. 

43. ■ r.cxt hwi Mo/ovhjl The part of Mnhch is likewise 
in all its circumstances full of that fire and fury which dis- 
tinguish this Spirit from the rest of the fallen Angels. He 
is described in the first hook, as besmeared with the blood of 
^luman sacrifices, and delighted with the tears of parents and 
the cries of children. In the second book he is marked out 
as the fiercest Spirit that fought in Heaven: and if we con- 
sider the figure he makes in the sixth book, where the battle 
of Angels is described, wc find it every way answerable to 
the same fijrious enraged charad^er. It may be worth while 
to pbserve, that Milton has represented this violent impetu- 
ous Spirit, who is hurried on by such precipitate passions, 
as thtf rst that rises in that assembly, to give his opinion 
upon their present postijre of affairs. Accordingly he de- 
davrs hSniself abruptly for war, and appears incensed at his 
companions fof losing so much time is even to deliberate 
upon it. .Allius sentiments are rash, audacious, and dcspe« 
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rate. Sach is that of arming themselves with their tortufes,. 
and turning their punishments upon him who infiid^cd them. 
Hji preferring annihilation to shame or misery is ai&o higliiy 
6!iita'?ic to his charafter ; as the comfort he draws trom their 
disturbing the peace of Heaven, that if it be not viftory it 
is revenge^ is a sentiment truly diabolical, and becoming the 
bitterness of this implacable Spirit. Addison, 

56 sit lirfg^rirtg bere] Bentley reads stay ling' ring here^ 

because we have before stand in arms: but stand does not 
always signify the posture j see an instance of this in John 
i. 26. To stand in arms is no more than to be in arms, bo in 
xi. I. it is said of Adam and Eve tliat they stood rcpen ant, 
that is were repentant ; for a little before it i.s said that they 
fTQstrate fell. That sit is right here, may appear from ver. 
164. 420. 475. Pearce. Sit lingering to answer sit contriving 
beiore. While they sit contriving, shall tiie rest sit lingering r 
89. Must exercise us] He uses the word exercise, which sig- 
lufies to vex and trouble, as well as to practise and employ 

90. The vassals of bis anger,] The Devils arc the vassals of 
the Almighty, thence Mammon says, ii. 252. Our state of 
tplsnc&i vassalage. And the vassals of anger is an expression 
confirmed by bpenser in his Tears 01 the Muses. 

Ah, wretch. d world, and all that are therein, 

The vassals of God's ivrath, and slaves of sin. 
Bnt yet when I rtrmember St. Paul's words, Rom. ix. 22. 
The vessels of wrath fitud to dcstntdion, I suspedt that Milton 
here, as perpetually, kept close to the Scripture stile, and 
leaves it to the reader's choice, vassals or vessels, Bentity, 

97. '''•^happier fur 

Than miserabte to have eternal being:'] That it is better not tn 
be than to be crternaliy miserable, our Saviour himself hath 
determined, Matth. xxvi. 24. Markxiv. 21. 

108. To less than Gods] He gave it To less than God, For it 
was dangerous to the Angels. Bentley. 

This emendation appears very probable at first view : but 
the Angels, though otten called Go<is, yet sometimes arc only 
compared or said to be like the God'sy as in i. 570. 

I'neir visages and stature as of Gods : and in other pa»<» 
«gc§. 
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109. Bd'ialf iti aff more graceful and humane ;] Belial is dc-* 
scribed in the first boook as the idol of the lewd and luxuri- 
ous. He is in the second book, pursuant to that description^ 
chara£lerized as timorous and slothful ; and if we look into 
the sixth book, we find him celebrated in the battle of Angels 
for nothing but that scoffing speech which he makes to Satan, 
on their supposed advantage over the enemy. As his ap- 
pearance is uniform in these three several views, we find his 
sentiments in the infernal assembly every way conformable 
to his chara^er. Sucli are his apprehensions of a second 
battle, his iiorrors of annihilation, his preferring to be mise- 
rable rather than not to be. . I need not observe, that the con- 
trast of thought in this speech, and that which precedes^ 
jgives an agreeable variety to the debate. Aldiscn. 

The fine contrast, which Mr. Addison observes there is be- 
twixt the characters of Moloch and Belial, might probably 
be first suggested to our poet by a contrast of the same kind 
betwixt Argantes and Aletes in the second Canto of Tasso*$ 
Jerusalem. Tlbyer, 

124.— — — wya<«? of arms,'] Dr. Heylin says it Is from the 
Italian Fatto d'A-me, a battle \ or else we should read here 
fejls of armif as in ver. 537. 

1 38.— — wc«/</o« bis throne 

Sit unpollutedt] *Tisa reply to that part of Moloch's speech, 
where he had threatened to mix the throne itself of God with 
infernal sulphur and strange fire. 

156. Impotence fl Impotence, according to a Latin idioniy 
IS want of force of mind sufficient to controul passions. 
' 1 59. Wherefore cease ive then ? ^c. J Belial is here proposing^ 
what is urged by those ivho counsel war^ and thfen replies^o 
it. Is this then worst, &c. an,d shows that they had been in a 
worse condition,; 165, 1^9, that surrwas worse ; and might be -^ 
so again, 170—186, this ivouU be worse, 

170. ff^at if the breath that kindled those grim fires,"] 
Is. XXX. 33. For Tophet is ordained of old, the pde thereof Is fire 
and much loood, the breath of the Lord, like a stream of brimstone, 
doth kindle it, 

174. His red right hand] By bis seems to have been meant 
Cod*s, who is mentioned so often in the course of the debate^ 
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that he might very well be understood without being named; 
and by her stores in the next line, 1 suppose, are meant HelPsp 
as mention is made afterwards oflber cataract of fire, 

180. Caught in a fiery tempest shall be burled 

Each on his rock transfix* dy"] Borrowed of Virgil m his de- 
scription of the fate oi Ajax Oileus,i£n. 1^ 44. 45. 

181 the sport and prey 

Of wracking ivbirlnmndsy] Virg. /En. vi. 75. 

185. Unrespitidi unphied, unrepriev^d,] This way of Intro* 
ducing several adjeftives beginning witli the same letter 
without any conjunftion, is very frequent with the Greek 
tragedians, whom our author imitated. What strength and 
beauty it adds, need noi to be mentioned. Tiyer, 

190.— j&tf from Heav*iCs hightb 

All these our motions vain sees and derides ;] AUuding to Ps. ii. 
4 He that sirteib in the Heavens shall laugh, the Lsrd shall have 
them iff derision. 

199. To suffer as to do \] Et facere, et path So Scaevola 
boasred that he was a Roman, and knew as well how to suf- 
fer as to a6t. Liv. ii. 12. So in Horace, Od. ill. xxiv. 43. 

120. This horror will gro^v mildy tlis darkness lights] It is 
quite too much, as Dr. Bentley says, that the darkness 
thould turn into light : but light, I conceive, is an adje<SHv« 
here as well as mild ; or as Mr.Thyer thinks, it is an adjeftive 
used in the same sense as when we say Jt is a light night. Jt 
is not well expressed, and the woise as it rhimcs with the 
ioHowing line. 

228. Mammon spahj] Mammon's chara^er is sofblly drawn 
in the first book, that the poet adds nothing to it in the se- 
cond. We were before told, that he was the first who tatr§ht 
mankind to ransack the earth for gold and silver, and that 
lie was the architedl of Pandemonium, or the intiernal palace, 
]ffhere the evil Spirits were to meet in council. His "speech 
in this book is every way suitable to so depraved a cliaradltr. 
How proper is that reflexion, of their beia§ unablt to taste 
the happiness of Heaven were tl»ey aftwally there, in the 
mouth of one who while he was in Heaven, is said to have 
had his mind dazzled with the outward pomps and gloritit of 
the place, and to have been more intent on the riches of \i\9 
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pavcmcnty tlian on the beatific vision 1 I sliall also leave I 
the reader to judge how agreeable the following sentiments | 
are to the same charafler. 

. Tins deep world ! 

Of darkness do we dread ? How oft amidst, Ic. Addvon, 

234. Hh former maw to tope] That is to unthrone the king 
of Heaven, ar^es as vain the latter, that is to regain our own 
lost rigl»t. 

263. ' How oft amidst 

Tbnk clouds and dark, &c.] Imitated from Psal. xviii. 11. 
1 3. He made darkness bis secret place ; bis pavilion round aBout 
Lim *:vere dark waters, and tbick clouds of the skies, 'the Lord 
also thundered in the Heavens, and the Highest gave bis volce^ 
hailstones and coals of fire. And from Psal. xcvii. 2. Clouds 
And darkness are round about him, &c. 

273. What can Heaven shew ftfpref'\ It is admirably suited 
to the charafler of an inferior Spirit, such as Mammon, to 
estimate greatness by magnificence. 

274. Our torments alio may in length of time 

Bfcomt our eUmenu, &c.j Enforcing the same argument 
that Bdial had urged bt-fore, ver. 217 ; and indeed Mam- 
mon*s whole speech is to the same purpose as BeJial^s ; the 
argument is improved and carried farther, only wixh such 
difference as is suitable to their different charadlers. 

278. The sensible of pain ] The sense of pain : an adjedive 
used for a substantive. Hume, 

279. To peaceful counsels,'] There are some things wonder- 
fully fine in these speeches of the infernal Spirits, and in the 
different arguments, so suited to their different charaders : 
but they have wandered from the point in debate, as is too 
common in other assemblies. Saun had declared in i. 660. 

Open or understood must be resolv'd. 
Which was approved and confirmed by the whole host of 
Angels. 

We row debate : 
Moloch speaks to the purpose, and declares for open 
war, ver. 51. 

My sentence is for open war s 
Bni rdiai argues against war open or concealed, ver. 187. 
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War therefore, open or concealM, alike 

My voice dissuades ; Ssc, 
Mammon carries On the same arguments, and is for MmhsiAg 
^rnteall thoughts of war. So that the question is changed in 
the course of the debate, whether through the inattention or 
intention of the author it is not easy to^ay. 

2 8 1 itritb regard 

Of what loe are and vjbere."] It is with regard to our pre- 
sent condition and place. 

185. a i when hollow rocks retaitiy &c.] Virgil compares 
the assent given by. the assembly of the Gods to Juno^s speech, 
^a. z. 96. to the rising wind, which our author assimi- 
lates to its decreasing murmurs. Hume. 

The condud^ of both poets is equally just and proper. The 
intent of Juno^s speech was to rouse and inflame the assembly 
of the Gods, and the effe£l of it is therefore properly com- 
pared by Virgil to the rising wind : but the design of Mam- 
mon^s speech is to quiet and compose the infernal assembly, 
and the vSe6t of this therefore is as properly compared by 
Milton to the wind falling after a tempest. 

S94. — the sword of Aftchaelj The words Micbael, Raphael, 
&c. are sometimes pronounced ai of two syllables, and some- 
times they are made to consist of three. When they are 
to be pronounced as of three syllables, we have taken care 
to distinguish them in printing thus, Micbalil, Raphael. 

302. Apill^ar of state 5] PtUar is to be pronounced con- 
traftedly as of one syllable, or two short ones 5 and again in 
Book xii. 202, 203. The metaphor is plain and easy enough 
to be understood ; we have the same expression in Shake- 
pear, 2 Hen. vi. aft i. 

Brave Peer of England, pillars of state, 
305. Majestic though in rum\\ It is amazmg how Dr. Bent- 
ley can sometimes mistake the most obvious passages. 
These words are to be joined in construftion with bis face^ 
and not with princely counsel, as the Doftor imagined. 

630. JViib Atlantean shoulders'] A metaphor to express 
his vast capacity. Atlas was so great an astronomer, that- 
he Is said to have borne Heaven, upon his shoulders. The 
whole pifturc from ver. 293 to the end of the paragraph is 
admirable. 
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309. Or iummer'i mon-tide air,'] Noon-tide is the same as 
noon-timct when in ^ot countries there Is hardly a breath of 
v/jnd stirring, and men and beasts, by reason of the intense 
iieat, retire to shade and rest. This is the custom of Italy 
particularly, where our author lived some time. 

309. ivbile tbui be spake,] BeelzeM, who is reckoned 

the second in dignity tliat fell, and is, in the first book, the 
second that awakened out ot the trance, and confers with 
Satan on the situation of their affairs, maintains his rank in 
the book now before us. There is a wonderful majesty de- 
scribed in his rising up to speak. He a£ls as a kind of mo- 
derator between the two opposite parties, and purposes a 
third undertaking, which the whole assembly gives into. 
The motion he makes of detaching one of their bodies in 
search of a new world, is grounded upon a projedl devised 
by Satan, and cur^oriiy proposed by him in the ibllowing lines 
of the first book. 

Space may produce new worids, &c. ver. 650. 
The reader may observe how just it was not to omit in the 
first book the projedt upon which the whole poem turns : 
as also the prince of the tallen Angels was the only proper 
person to give it birth, and that th© next to him in dignity 
was the fittest to second and support it. There is besides, 
I think, something wonderfully beautiful, and very apt to af- 
fect tlic reader's imagination, in this ancient prophecy or re- 
port in Heaven, concerning the creation of Man. Nothing 
could show more the dignity of the species, than this tradi- 
tion which ran of them before their existence. They are 
represented to have been the talk of Heaven, before they 
v/ere created. Virgil, in compliment to the Roman Com- 
monwealth, makes the heroes of it appear in their state of 
pre-existence ;' but Milton does a for greacer honour to man- 
kind in general, as he gives ua a glimpse of them even before 
they arc in being. yiddison, 

332. VQiichzafd'] Milron constantly writes this verb 0101^/- 
lafe, and this is rather of a.softer sound, but the Other &eems 
more agreablc to the etymology of the word. 
360 -^tbii place may lie exjoCd 
1'he utmost (border of bis kingdom, left 
T« their defence who bold it ;j It has been objedled, tliat 
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thr.n U a contradidion between this part of Beelzebub's 
speech, and what he says afterwards, speaking of the same 
thing and of a messenger proper to be sent iu search of this 
new world, vcr. 410. 

--what strength, what art can then 

Suffice, or what evasion bear him safe 

Through the striA scnteries and sutlons thick 

Of Angels watching round? 

How can this earth be said to lie exposed, &c. and yet to be 
ttriftly guarded by stationed Angels ? The objeAion is very 
ingenious : but it is not said that the earth doth lie exposed, 
but only that it may lie exposed : and'it may be considered, 
that the design of Beelzebub is different in these different 
speeches ; in the former, where he is encouraging the as- 
sembly to undertake an expedition against this world, he 
uys things to Unen the difficulty and danger \ but in the lat- 
ter, when they have determined upon the expedition, and 
are consulting of a proper person to employ in it, then he 
says things to magnify the difficulty and danger, to make 
them more cautious in their choice. 

406. — the palpable ohscuri] It is remarkable tn our author's 
stile, that he often uses adjectives as subsunces, and substan- 
tives again as adje^ives. Here are two adjedlives, the lat- 
ter of which is used for a substantive, as again in ver. 409, 
the vast ahrupt. And sometimes there are two substantives, 
the former of which is used for an a^jediive, as lYitocean stream^ 
i. zoz. the buirton drossy 1. 704. Milton often enriches hitf 
language in this manner. 
409.^-tfrf iv arrive 

The bapfy hit ?] The earth hanging in the sea of air, like 
a happy, or fortunate island, as the natne is. Ere be arrive 
the baffyisU] so the word arrive \s used by our author ip the 
Preface to the Judgment of Martin Bucer^ p. 276. Edit. ] 738, 
" And he, if our things here below arrive bim where he is," 
^c; and again in his Treatise of Gvil Power in EreUsiastical 
Causes, p. 553, ** Let him also forbear force- ' fe t a worse 
woe arrive him.'* Shakespear expresses hiauelt" in the same 
manner, 3 Hen. vi. ad v. 

—those powers, tliat the Queen 
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Ha' h rais'd in Gallia, ba've arrw*d our coast. 
419. unmoved] Withanyof those dangers which de- 
terred others. 

430. ^ogery of Hea-u'n,'] Virg. Ed. iv. 7. 
432. '--Icitg is tbezvay 

And hardy that out of Hill leads up to light ;] He had Virgil 
in mind, JEn. vi. 12S. 

But to return, and view the chcarful skies. 
In this the task, and mighty labour lies : Dryden. 
as in what follows of the fire immuring rhem round ninefoldy 
ard of the gates of hurtling adamant, he alludes to what Virgil 
says in the same boolc, v. 439, 552, of Styx flowing nine 
times round the damned, and of the gates of Hell. 

434.— /i&« huge convex of fire f] This huge vault of fire, 
bending down on all sides round us. Convex is spoken pro- 
perly of the exterior surface of a globe, and concave of the 
interior surface wl.ich is hollow: but the poets do not al- 
ways :>peak thus exa^ly, but use them promiscuously; and 
hence in Virgil caeli convexa and supera convexa in several 
places. And what U here the convex of fire is afterwards 
called the yJtTy concave, ver. 635. 

4"^^' Of unessential Night] Unessential, void othcin^'y dark- 
ness appioaching nearest to, and being the best resemblance 
of non - en t i ty . Hume, 

/^^/^.--'ff^jerefore do I assume, &c.] Our author has here 
caught the spirit of Homer in that divine speech of Sarpedpn 
to Glaucus, Iliad, xii 310. 

Why boast we, Glaucus, our extended reign. 

Where Xanthus' streams enrich the Lycian phin^ 

Our numerous herds that range the fruitful field. 

And hills where vines their purple harvest yield. 

Our foaming bowls with purer nedar crownM, 

Our feasts enhanc'd with music's sprightly sound? 

Why on those shores are we with joy surveyed, 

Admir'd as heroes, and as Gods obey*d ? 

Unless great afts superior merit pro\e. 

And vindicate the bounteous pow'rs a^ove. 

•Tis our*s, the dignity they give, to grace ; 

The fii St in valour, as tlic first in place. &c. Pope, 
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This is one of the noblest and best spirited speeches in th« 
wnolc Iliad. Is it not a probable presumption, that Milion 
(whose dislike to kings is very well known) by putting these 
stDtiments into the mouth of the king of Hell, intended an 
chlique satire upon the kings of the Earth, whose pradice is 
so often dire^^ly contrary to them ? 
465.- this enterprise 

None skait psrtcike v^itb me.'] Theabruptncss of Satan's con- 
dusion is very well expressed by the speech breaking oS in 
ihc middle of the verse. 
4.76. Their lising all at once -was at the sound 
Of thunder heard remote."] The rising of this great assembly 
is described in a vjtry sublime and poetical manner, ^danoa, 
489. •while the north ivind sleips,] That wind gene- 
rally cleans the sky, and disperses the clouds. Every 
body must be wonderfully delighted with this simili- 
tude. The images are not more pleasing in nature, tiian ihty 
arc refreshing to the reader afcer his atttntion to the fo»-cgo- 
ing debate. We have a simile of the sahie kind in Homer, 
but applied upon a very different occasion, Iliad, xvi. 297. 
So when thick clouds inwrap the mounta.n's head. 
O'er Heav'n's expanse like one black cieling spread; 
Sudden the Thund'rer with a flashing ray, 
Bursts through the darkness, and lets down thft day : 
The hills shine out, the rocks in prospedl rise. 
And streams, and vales, and forests strike the eyes. 
The smiling scene wide opens to the siglit, 
And all th* unmeasured xther flames with light. 
Mr. Pope translates it as if Jupiter lightened, which makes 
it a horrid rather than a pleasing sjene j but Homer says only 
that he removed the thick clouds to the mountain top, and 
so ir h explained in the note of Pope's Homer, which shows 
that jhe translation and notes were not always made by the 
same person. We have a simile too, much of the same na- 
ture, in a Sonnet of Spenser, as Mr. Thyer hath observed. 
Sonnet 40. 
Mark wlien she smiles with amiable chear. 

And tell me w.hereto can you liken it : 
When on each eye-lid sweetly do appear 
An hundred Graces as in shade to sit. 
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Likcst it seenieth, in my simple wit. 
Unto the fair sun- shine in summer's day ; 

That when a dreadful storm away is flit. 
Through the broad world doth spread his goodly ray : 

At sight whereof each bird that sits on spray. 
And every beast that to his den was fied. 

Come forth afresh out of their late dismay, 
And to the light lift up their drooping head. 

So my storm beaten heart likewise Is chearM, 

With that sun-shine, when cloudy looks^are cleared. 

48^. o'er spread, 

Heav*tt*s cbearJuJ/ace,'] Spenser, Faery Queen, b. ii cane 
xii. St. 34, 

And Heav^it^s cbearfulfau enveloped. Il3yer, 

^^^^^hltat\ngberd%\ Dr. Bentley reads /otAj, and says that 
herd is a word proper to cattle that do not bltat. But herd 
is originally the common name for a number of any sort of 
cattle : hence ^epbtrdy that is Shcepberdiman^ see vii. 462. 

Pearce^ 
' bleating herds is much such an expression as Spien*'* 

€tr'*^Jleecy cattle : in Col'tn Clout" s come home again. 

496. shame to men t &c.] This refleftion will appear the 
more pertinent and natural, when one considers the conten- 
tious age ia which Milton lived and wrote. Thyer, 

512. ^ globe of fiery Seraphim] A globe signifies here a bat* 
talionin circle surrounding him, as Virgil says,y£n. x. 373. 

H^.'^orrent arms.] Horrent includes the idea hoth of ter- 
rible and prickly, set up like the bristles of a wild boar. So 
Virgil in Mn. i. and x. 

517.— fix sounding alchemy'] Dr. Bcntley reads orichalc: but 
since he allows that gold and siher couty as well as brass and 
fewtery are alchemy, being mixed metals y for that reason a/rAr- 
my will do here \ especially being joined to the epithet sounds 
ingy which determines it to mean a trumpet, made perhaps 
of the mixed metals of brass, silver, &c. Pearce. 

Alchemy y the name of that art which is the sublimer part of 
chemistry, the transmutation of metals, Milton names no 
particular metal, but leaves the imagination at large, any 
metal possible to be produced by that mysterious art ; it i« 
f metonymy, thf; efficient for the effect, iticbardiott^ 
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517 — till bis great chief retMrn^l So it b in the first edi- 
tion : but in the second &nd some others It is> till this great 
dief return ; which. is manifestly an error of the press. 

528. Part on the plaint &c.] The diversions of the ^Ilcfi 
Angels, with the particular account of their place of habita^ 
tioDy are described with great pregnancy of thought and co- 
piousness of invention. The diversions are every way sui- 
table to Beings, wbo had nothing left them but strengtJi and 
knowledge misapplied. Such are their contentions at the 
race and in the feats of arms, with their entertainments in the 
following lines, 

Others with vast Typhcean rage more fell, &e. 
Their music is employed in celebrating their own criminal 
exploits, and their discourse in sounding the un&thomable 
depth of fate, trecwiU, and fore-knowledge. Ai£soiu 
Part contend on the plain in running, or in the air in flyings 
as at the fisirr.ousX)lympian or Pythian games in Greece, while 
another part contend on horseback or in chariot races. Part 
curb their fiery iteedi^ &c. These warlike diversions of the 
fbflen Angds during the absence of Satan, resemble the mi- 
ktary exercises of the Myrmidons during the absence of their 
chi^from the war, Homer^s Iliad, ii. 774, ^c. only the 
images are raided in proportion to the nature pf the Beings 
who are here described. The author may have had an eye 
tothe c&versions and entertainments of the departed heroes 
in Virgil's Elysium, ^En. vi. 642. 

Thtir aery Hmbs ip sports they exercise. 

And on tiie green contend the wrestler^s prize. 

53 1 or liaw* the goal 

IFitb rfl^d wbech,] Plainly taken from Horace, Od. i. Uh. 
M.4. 

Metoque lervidis evitata rotis. 
Bat with good judgment he says rafU not ferwd: because in 
these Hell-games both the wheels and the burning marie they 
drove on were fervid even before the race. Bentley, 

539. OtUrs 'Wtb vast Typhoon rage^ Sec,} Others with rage 
Hke that oCTyphoeus orTyphon, one of the giants who war- 
red against Heaven, of whom see before L 199. The con- 
trast here is very remarkable. Some are employed in spor • 
iive games and exercises, while others rend up both rocks 

TOL. in. X 
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and hllhy and make wild uproar. Some again are singing 
In a valley, while others aie discoursing and arguing^ on a 
hill; and tliesc are represented as sitting, while others march 
different ways to discover that infernal wbrid. Evei*y com- 
pany is drawn in contrast both to that which goes before, and 
that which follpws. • 

542. j^s nuhen Acides, &c.] As when Hercules named Al- 
cides from his grandfather Alcaeus,^o/« Otchalia crowrTdim^b 
conquest, after his return from the conquest of Oechalia, a city 
of Boeocia, having brough him from thence lole the king*g 
daughter, feit the envenomed robe, which was sent him by 
Dejanira in jealousy of his new mistress, and stuck so close 
to his skin that he could not pull off the one without pulling; 
off the other, an I tore through pain up by the roots Tbessatiun pires £ 
and Ltcbas, who had brought him the poisoned rohe^ 
from the t'pof Oeta, a mountain in the borders of Thessaly, 
ibrew into the Euboic sea, the sea near Eubcea, an island in the 
Archipelago. 

Milton in this simile fells vastly short of his usual S'lblt- 
mity and propriety. How much does the image of Alcirfesi 
tearing up Thessalian pines, Uc. sink below that of the 
Angels r«?nding up both rocks and IvUs, and riding the air 
in whirlwind! 

554.. Suspended Hell,] The effect of their singing is some, 
what like that of Orpheus in Hell, Virg. George iv. 4S1. 

E'en from the depths of Hell the damnM advance, 

Th' infernal mansions noiding s^em to dance ; 

The gaping three-mouth*d dog forgets to snarl. 

The Furies hrarksn, and their snakes uncurl^ Dry^en^ 

555 "~" — ^^ discourse more sipeet^ Our poet so justly prefers 
discourse to the highest harmony, that he his seated his 
reasoning Angels on a hill as high and cle/ated as their 
thoughts, leaving the songsters in t!ie:r humble valley. 
Thou^r he had spent much time in Italy, the mother of 
operas, he was no admirer of musical nonsense. 

560, Fix* d fare, free -rwV/, forebioxolcdge absolute] The tura 
of the words here is admirable, and very well expresses the 
wanderings and mazes of their discourse. 

565. Vain 'wisdom ally and f me Philosophy :] Good and evit, 
and dc finibus bonorum et rnalorum, &!C. were more p*rti- 
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cuUrly the subjefts of disputation amorg the philosophers 
and sopliists of old j i^rcdcstimtiotiy free loill, &c. were 
among the school -men and divines of later times. Milton 
sceins to have considered such enquiries as useless, and pro- 
bably for two reasons, first, that it is impossible on such 
sobje^s to attain truth; secondly, because if attained^ it 
Inight not improve condud and happiness. 

572. Thg dismal ivormf'] The several circumstances in the 
description of Hell are finely imagined ; as the four rivers 
which disgorge themselves into the sea of fire, the extremes 
of cold and heat, and the river of oblivion. The monstrous 
animals produced in tliat infernal world are represented by a 
single line, which gives us a more horrid idea of them, than 
a much longer description of tliem would have done. This 
episode of the fallen Spirits and their place of habitation ■ 
comes in very happily to unbend the mind of the reader from 
its attention to the debate. An ordinary poet would indeed 
have spun out so many circumstances to a great length, and 
by that means have weakened, instead of illustrated^ the 
principal ^le. j^ddhon, 

577. AbborredStyx, &c.] The Greeks reckon up five rivers 
in Kell, and call them after the names of the noxious springs 
and rivers in their own country. Our poet follows their 
example both as to the number and the names of these in- 
fernal rivers, and excellently describes their nature and pro- 
perties, with the explanation of their names, Styx so named 
from a GfHiek word that jignifies to hatezxiA abhor^ uicberotij 
f owing ivitb grief 'f and Cccytus named of lamentation^ because 
derived from a Greek word signifying to nveep and lament: as 
fhkgetbon is from another Creek word signifying to burn 3 
and supposes a bum.ng lake^ agreeably to Scripture, that often 
mentions the lake of fire \ and he m«kes these four rivers to 
flow from four different quarters and empty themselves into 
this burning lake, which gives us a much greater idea than 
any of the Heathen poets have done. Besides these there is 
a fifth riv<fr called Letkcy which name in Greek signifies yor- 
getfidness, and its waters are said to occasion that quality. 

The river of oblivion is rightly placedyiir officom ihcrivcrs 
of hatred, sorrow, lamentation, and rage. 

5$2. t bat Serbotxan bog] Serbonis was a lake aoo fur- 
X 2 
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longs in length and looo in compass, between the ancient 
mountain Qislus and Damlata a city of Egypt on one of the 
more eastern mouths of the Nile. It was surrounded on all 
sides by hills of loose sand, whidi carried into the water by 
high winds so thickened the lake, as not to be distinguished' 
from part of the continent, where whole armies have been 
swsdlowed up. Read Herod. L iii. and Luc Phar. viii. 

^3^-.-.^£eitfe hurried hack tofrt."] This circumsunce of 
the d^ned*8 suffering the extremes of heat and cold by 
turns is finely inventMl to aggravate the horror of the de- 
scription. There is a fine passage likewise in Shakespcar, 
where the punishment after death is supposed to consist in 
extreme heat or extreme cold ; but these extremes are not 
made alternate, and to be suffered both ip their turns, as 
Alilton has described them, and thereby has greatly refined 
and improved the thought. Measure for Measure, tlCL iii. 

Ay, but to die, and go we know not where 5 

To lie in cold obstruSion, and to rot \ 

This sensible v^rm motion to become 

A kneaded dod ; and the delighted spirit 

To bathe in fiery floods, or to reside 

In thrilling regions of thick ribbed ice, &c. 

609.— — tffl</ so near the brmk ;] This is added as a farther 
aggravation of their misery, that though they were m near 
the trinkf SO near the brim and surface of the water, yet they 
could not taste one drop of it. Of itself the water files their 
taste, and serves only to tai^tarate them. - This Is a fine aUe- 
gory to shew that there is no forgetfulness in fiell. Memory 
makes a part of the punishment of the damned, and reflec- 
tion but increases their misery. 

6ft I. Racks f caves y &c.] How exadtly is the tediousness 
and diflSculty of their journey painted in this passage j and 
particularly in this rough verse, which necessarily takes up 
so much time jand labour in pronouncing ! Greemoood, 

628. Gorgons, and Hydra's, and Chmoera's dire."] Our author 
fixes all these monsters in Hell, in imitation of Virgil, ^n. 
vi. 287. 

634. New ibavet vntb level wing the deep,"] Alluding to the 
swallow who skims just over the surfiice of the water 
without seeming to move her wings. 
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636. A when far off at sea^ &c.] Satan towering high is here 
compared to a fleet of Indiamen discovered at a distance as it 
were battging in the clouds, as a fleet at a distance seems to 
ck>. Milton in his simjlitudes (as is the prad^ice of Homer 
and Virgil too) after he has showed the common resemblance, 
often takes the liberty of wandering into some unresembling 
circumstances j which have no other relation to the compa- 
risoo, than that it gave him the hint, and as it were set Are 
to the train of his imagination. This fleet is a fleet of In- 
dJamen, because coming from so long a voyage, it is the fit- 
ter to be compared to Satan in this expedition ; and these 
exotic names give a less vulgar cast to the similitude than 
places in our channel and in our own seas would liave done. 

645. And thrice thretfcld the gates j] The gates had nine 
folds, nine plates, nine linings ; as Homer and the other 
poets make their heroes shields, to have several c^pveringsof 
various materials for the greater strength. 

648. Before the gates they tat, &c.] Here begins the fa- 
mous allegory of Milton, which is a sort of parapiirase on 
tiiat text of the Apostle St. James, i. 15. 

The flight of Satan to the gates of Hell is finely Imagined. 
The allegory of Sin and Death is a very finished piece in its 
kind, when not considered as a part of an epic poem. The 
genealogy of the several persons is vontrived with great de^ 
licay ', Sin is the daughter uf Satan, and D^ath the offspring; 
of Sin. The incestuous ipixture between Sin and Death 
produces those monsters and Hell-hounds, which from tim« 
to time enter into their mother, and tear tlie bowels of her 
who gave them birth. These are the terrors pf ao evil con- 
sdence, and the proper fruits of 3in, whigh naturally rise 
from the apprehensions of Death. 

It will be observed how naturally the three persons con- 
cerned in this allegory are tempted by one .common interest 
to enter into a confederacy together, and how properly Sin is 
made the portress of Hell, and the only being that can open 
the gates to that world of tortures. The descriptive part of 
this allegory is likewise very strong, and full of sublime 
ideas. The figure of Death, the regal crown upon his head, 
his menace of Satan, his advancing to the combat, the out- 
cry ^i liis tkirth, arw clrcumciianccs too npble to be past Qstfi, 
»3 
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in silence, and extremely suitable to this kt»g of terrors* ^ t 
need not mention the justness of thought which is obsenred 
in the generation x>f these several symbolical persons ; that 
Sin was produced upon the first revolt of Satan, that Death 
appeared soon after he was cast into Hell, and that the ter- 
rors of conscience were conceived at the gates of this place 
of torments. The description of the gates is very poetical^ 
as the opening of them is full of Milton's spirit. Addison. 
Bishop Atterbury declared this allegory to be superior ta 
Homer. 

660. Vex^d Scylla bathing m the sea] For Circe having poi- 
soned that part of the sea where Scylla used to bathe, 
the next time Scylla bathed, her lower ^arts were chan- 
ged into dogs, in the sea that parts Calabria, the farthest 
part of Italy towards the Mediterranean, from the boarst 
THjtacrian shore, that is from Sicily, which was formerly 
called Trinacria, from its three promontories lying la 
the form of a triangle } and this shore may well be called 
hoarse not only by reason of a tempestuous sea breaking upon 
it, but likewise on account of the noise occasioned by the 
eruptions of Mount /Etnst, 

66$.' t he labVingmoon] The Ancients believed the moon 
greatly affeded by magical practices, and the Latin poets call 
the eclipses of the moon labores luna. The three foregoing: 
lines, and the former part of this, contain a short account of 
what was once believed, and in Milton*s time not so ridicu- 
lous as now. Richardson. 

666. The other slapi, &c.] This poetical description of 
Death our author has pretty evidently borrowed firom Speiw 
ser. Faery Queen, b. vii. cant, vii! st. 46. 

But after all came Life, and lastly Death, 

Death with most grim and grisly visage seen. 

Yet is he nought but parting of the breathy 

Ne ought to see, but like a shade to ween, 

Unbodied, unsourd, unheard, unseen. Tlyen 

677. ' God and bis Son except, 

Created thing nought nfaiued he nor shumTdi] This appears at 
fitst sight to reckon God and his Son among created things, 
but except is used herewith the same Uberty as but, vcr. 333, 
and 336, and Milton haj a like passage in his prose works, 
n. 277. Edit. Tol. No place in Heaven and Earth, *xcepe HelL 
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6S3.-— — «BS£rM/«i] We have been told that Milton first 
coined the word miscreated, but Spenser used it before him, as 
Faery (^een, book i. cant. ii. st. 3. 

6gj.Coyur*d agMttsi the Highest,] Banded and leagued to- 
gether ^^ainst the most High. Of the Latin coHJurare, to bind 
cue another by oath to be true and faithful in a design un- 
dertaken. 

700. Falujiigitive,'] He is here csXitA false because he had 

I called himself a Spirit of Heat en, Pearce, 

\ 708.— tf««/ Rke a comet hurntd, &c.] But this comet is so 

large as to^r^ the length of the constellation Ophiuchus or 

Angttitenensy or Serpentarius as it is commonly called, a 

length of about 40 degrees in the ar&ic sly, or the northern 

hemisphere, and from bh horrid hair shakes pestilence and toar, 

Poetry ddghts in omens, prodigies, and such wonderful 

I tvcnts as were supposed to follow upon the appearance of 

comets, eclipses, and the like. * 

715.— flif<w;«i»'itfrri//fry] Thunder. Juv. sat. xiii. 9. 

Quicquid habent telorum armamentaria cceli. .Hume, 

716. Over the Caspian,'] That sea being particularly noted , 
ifx storms and tempests. So Horace, Od. ii. ix. 2. 

'j%i,<,^.^.»to great a foe ;] Jesus Christ. Hcb. ii. 14. 

737. So strange tiy outcry, and thy words so strange] The 
change in the position of the words so strange in this verse 
lias a peculiar beauty in it, which Dr. Bentley*s alteration of 
the latter strange into new utterly destroys. 

So strange thy outcry, and thy words so new. 
How fiat, lifeless, and unharmonious, compared with the 
common reading ! 

75&. Out of thy head I sprang ;] Sin is rightly made to spring 
out of the head of Satan, as Wisdom or Minerva did out of 
Jupiter's. 

liS.-^'—^andishing Lis fatal dart] So Virgil of i^neas 
go.ng to kill Tumus, Mn. xii. 919. 

78^. From all her caves, and hack resounded] An imitation 
of Virgil, Mt\, ii. 5 3. I fed and cryed out Death^-^-'^and hack 
resounded Death, 

796. as thou saw^st,] One wonld think it should be as 

thou seest, but we must suppose that now at this time these 
monsters were crept into her womb^ and lay there unseen. 
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S09.— M/irf ^ifCMcV.] The Heathen poets nake Ju- 
piter superior to late: but Milton with great propriety 
makes the fallen Angels and Sin here attribute events to iaic, 
without any mention of the Supreme Being. 

817. Dear Daughter,] Satan had now learned i^s lore or 
lesson, and the reader will observe how artfully he changes 
his language; he had said before, ver. 745, that he had 
never seen sight more deiestaUe i hut now it iS dear daughter^ 
and my fair ton. 

84*. fTing sdently the buxom air^l Buxom^ vulgarly under- 
stood tor merry, wanton ; but it properly signifies flexible, 
yielding, from a Saxon wx>rd signifying to hcnd. 

8^8. ^The Cods wboTrveqt ease^] 'Tis Sin who speaks here, 
and she speaks as an Epicurean^i Rubardscn. 

871. Thus saying, from her side, &C.] It is one great part of 
a poet^s art to know to describe things in general, and when 
to he very circumstantial and particular. Milton has in these 
lines showed his judgment in this resped. The first open- 
int? of the gate« of Hell by Sin is an incident of that impor. 
Unce, that every reader's attention must be greatly excited, 
and consequently as highly gratified by the minute detail of 
particulars our author has given us. It may with justice be 
farther observed, that in no part of the poem the vcr*ifica- 
tion is better accommodated to the sense. 

8 S I .-.....» and on their hinges grate harsh thunder t"] How much 
stronger and more poetical is this tlian Virgil's ^^n. i. 449. 

88 1. 'the lowest bottom shook 

Of Erebus.] The most profound depth of UelL 
.. 894 where eldest Night 

y^nd Chaos, &c.] All the ancient naturalisu, philosophers, 
end poets, hold that Chaos was the first principle of all 
thirgs ; and the poets particulaily make Night a Ooddess, 
and represent Night or darkness and Chaos or confusion as 
exercising uncontrolled dominion from the beginning* 

Our author's system of the universe is in short, that the 
empyrean Heaven and Chaos and darkness were before the 
creation, Heaven abave and Chaos beneath $ and then upon 
the rebellion of the Angels jSVx/ Hell was formed out of Chaos 
stretching far end wide benea:b\ and afterwards Heaven and 
Earihf another 'zocrtd, hanging over the realm of Ctntcs, and 
«tf0« from Li» domimn. 
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Ovid, in his description of Chaosi has l^^sesed the gran- 
deur by puerile conceits and quaint antitheses: every thmg 
in Milton is great and masterly. 

902. l^bt arm*d or ^cm^,] He continues tiie warlike me- 
taphor \ sooMS of them are ^bt.tarm'd or heavy ^ levis or gra- 
tis annaturae. Hmme. 

905.— — — «i^/aa«] Give weight or ballast to. Pliny speaks 
of certain birds, w)h), when a storm arises poise themselves 
^writfa little stones, L xi c 10. Virgil has the same tl)ought 
of his bees, Georg. iv. 194. RicbarMoH. 

9ay. to sdl-bnad vans] As the air and water are both 
fluids, the metaphors uken from the one are often applied 
to the other, and flying is compared te sailing, and sailing to 
flying. This mode of speaking is adopted by Virgil among 
tbe andents, <and Spenser among the snodems. 

93> . ib at fiarj Mtaofi^ &C.J That fiery rebuff ceaied» 
qncD cfa ed and piit out biy a sof: quicksand : ^frt'u is explained 
iy matbtr tea mar gnd drf land, exadly agreeing with Lucan> 
Phar. ix. 304. . 

^,. iai/imfiti, - 

JXajTj^fnif;] Spenser, Faeiy Qjieen, fat i. cant. zi. it. 8. 

Half flying, and half footing in his haste. 

943.'^^ xifbm a gtyfboKf SccJ] Herodotus and other au- 
tiiOTS relate, that there were continual wars between the 
gryphons and Arimaspians about gold, the gryphons guatd- 
if^ it and Arimaspians taking it whenever they had pppor>» 
canity. See Plin. Nat. Hist. lib. vii. cap. x. 

948. Over beg or ste^, ftc] Dr. Bentley*s reading is not 
amiss, OV %, o*er ueeft, &c. The difficulty of Satan's 
'^oj9g<B is very well expressed by so many monosyllables as 
IqUows, vrhich cannot be pronounced but slowly, and with 
flneqnent pauses. Spenser in the same manner represents the 
dismss of his Redcrosse Knight in his encounter with the 
old dragon. Faery Queen, b. i. cant. ii. st %%. 

Faint, weary, sore, embroiled, grieved, brent, 

"With heat, toil,, wounds, arms, smart, and inward fire. 
«^ ; G^^^benetbermest aiyss] B. reje^s netbermost here, and i n ver. 
969* and charges Miltoo*s blindness as the cause of his forget- 
ting liimself and being inconsistent. But it is the Dod^or 
that mistakes, and not the Poet : for though the* throne of 
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Cbfios was above Hell, and consequently a part of the ahy^s 
was so^ yet a part of that ahyss was at the s^me time 6ar be-' 
low Hell ; so fsa- below, as thar, when Satan went from Hell 
on" his voyage, he fell in that abyss 10,000 fathom deep, ver. 
934 ; and the poet there adds, that if it had not been for an 
accident, he had been falling down there to this hour. Pearce» 
964. Orcus andAdesy] Orcus is generally by the poets taken 
f jr Pluto, as Ades for any dafk place. These terms are of a 
very vague signification, and employed by the ancient poets 
accordingly. Milton has personized them> and put them in 
the court of Chaos. 

964.*— —tf»^ the dreaded name 

Of Demogorgon'p'j There was a notion among the Ancients 
of a certain deity, whose very name they supposed capable 
of producing the most terrible effed^s, and which they there- 
fore dreaded to ptx>nounce. This deity is mentioned as of 
great power in incantations. Thus Eridho is introduced, 
chreatning the Infernal Powers for being too slow in their 
obedience, by Lucan, Phar. vi. 744. 
Yet, am I yet, ye sullen fiends, obeyM ? 
Or must I call your master to my aid ? 
At whose dread name the trembling furies quake. 
Hell stands abash*d, and earth's foundations shake? 
Who views the Gorgons with intrepid eyes, 
And your inviolable flood defies ? Rowe, 

Demogorgw some think a corruption of Demiurgtis; 
others imagine him to be so called, as being able to look upon 
the Gorgon, that turned all other spedators to stone, and 
to this Lucan seems to allude, when he says , 

qui Gorgona cemit apertaVn. 

Spenser too mentions this infernal deity. Faery Queen, b. 1. 
cant. V. St. 22 i and takes notice also of the dreadful effe^ 
of his name, b. i. cant. i. st. 37. 

A bold bad man, that dar*d to call by name 
Great Gorgon, prince of darkness and dead night. 
At which Cocytus quakes, and Styx is put to flight. 
965.— iSivmoicr next and Ckance,] In Sat?n's voyage through 
the Chaos there are several intaginary persons described as 
residing in that immense waste of matter. This may per- 
haps be 'conformable to the taste of those critics wno ar» 
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pleased with nothing in a poet which has not life and man- 
cers ascribed to it ; but for my own part, 1 am pleased most 
wi(h those passages in this description which carry in them 
a greater measure of probability, and are such as might pos- 
sibly have happened. Of this kind is his first mounting in 
tbe smoke that rises from the infernal pit, his ^ling into a 
doud of nitre and the like combustible materiaJs, that by their 
explosion still hurried him forward in his voyage ; his spring- 
ing upward like a pyramid of fire, with his laborious pas- 
sage through tiiat confusion of elements which the poet 
calls 

The womb of nature, and perhaps her grave. Addiion, 

loo^.'^^Encroacb'd on ttili through your inutt'ih'd Irot/s] Our 
in some editions is here necessarily changed to ycur. 

10C4. — linked in a gcldi.n chain} There is mention made in 
Homer of Jupiter*s goide^ chain, by which he can draw up 
the Gods and the e^th and sea and the whole universt, but 
they cannot draw him down. Vou may see the passage at 
laige in the beginning of the 8th book of the Iliad j and thus 
translated by Pope. 

League all your forces then, ye Pow'rs above, 

loin all, and try th* omnipotence of Jove ? 

Let down our golden, everla^iting chain, 

Who^e strong embrace holds heaven, and earthy and main: 

Strive ail of mortal or immortal birth. 

To drag by this the Thunderer down to earth: 

Ye strive in vain ! If I but stretch this hand, 

1 heave the Gods* the ocean, and the land, 

1 fix the chain to great Olympus height. 

And the vast world hangs trembling iamy sight. 

Pope. 
It is most probably and ingeniously conjectured that by this 
golden cliain may be understood the superior attra^ive force 
of the sun, whereby he continues unmoved^ and draws all 
the rest o( the planets toward him. 

1009. -^^w atd xpoil and ruin are my gaimi This is very agree - 
able to that chara^er of Cliaos by Lucan, Phar. vi. 696. 

loi I. But glad that now his sea dimddfind a shore^ A meta- 
phor to express his joy that now his travel and voyage shovid 
cfid, somewhat like tliat uf one of the Ancients who read- 
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ing a tedious book and coming near to the end> cryed Isa 
iandf, Terram video. 

1017. -^^ban when j&go fass^Jf ice.'} The first long ship 
ever seen in Greece, in which Jason and his companions 
sailed to Colchis to fetch the golden fleece. Thrmtgb So^fonts, 
the Thracian Bosporus or the straits of Constantinople, or 
the Channel of the Black Sea. Bettoixt thejuttUng rockty two 
rocks at the entrance into the Euxine or Black Sea, called in 
Greek Symfiegada^ and by Juvenal cotieumHtia taxa^ sat. XT. 
19 ; which Milton very well translates tbejustftng rochf be. 
cause they were so near, that at a distance they seemed to 
open and shut again, and justle one another, as the ship 
varied its course this way and that as usual. Pirn. Nat. Htst. 
i.4. 

10 1 9. Or vjben Uhssa on the larboard sbunn'd 
Chary hd'u^ and by the other ^vbirffo^l steered.'] These two rer- 
scs Dr. Bentley would throw quite away. Larboard (says he) 
is abominable in heroic poetry ; but Dryden thought it not 
unfit to be employed there : and Milton in other places has 
used nautical terms. But the Do£ior has two obje^Hons 
against the sense of these verses. First, that larbcard or left 
hand is a mistake here for starboard or right hand, Cbarybdis 
being to the starboard oi Ulysses when he sailed through these 
fttraits: This is very true, but it does not affe^^ what Milton 
liere says ; for the sense may be, not that Ulysses shunned 
Chary bits situated on the larboard of his ship as he was sail- 
ing^ but that Ulysses sailing on the larboard (to the left hand 
where Scylla was) did thereby shun Charybdis, which was the 
truth of the case. The oijeAiop is, that Scylla was no 
xphirltooly which yet she is nere supposed to have beea*. but 
Virgil (whom Milton follows oftener than he does Homer) 
describes Scylla u naves insaxa trahBntem^ yEx\. iii. 435 ; and 
what is that less than calling it a whirlpool f 

1023. But hi/oneefast, tec] Dr Bentley would throw out 
here eleven verses, as if they were an interpolation : hut the 
foregoing words, containing a repetition of wliat went be • 
fore them, with difficulty and labour he, have no force nor pro? 
priety, unless it be added (as it is in these verses) that some 
others afterwards went tills way with more ease. Peaece* 
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1049. f^ifh opal ttrsotrs] With towers of precious stones. 
Opal is a stone of diverse colours, partaking of the carbun- 
de^s &int lire, the amethyst's bright purple, and the emerald^s 
green. 

1052. Tbti pendent vxirldj in Bigneu as a star 

Of smalUst magnitude close by tte moon,'] By this pendent world 
is not meant the Earth j but the new creation, Heaven and 
£arth, the wliolc orb of fixed stars immensely bigger 
than the Earth, a mere point in comparison; This is sure 
torn what Chaos had lately said, ver. 1004. 

Now lately Heav'n and Earth, another world. 

Hung o*er my realm, link'd in a golden chain. 
Besides, Satan did not see the Earth yet ; he was afterwards 
surprised at the sudden vifto of all this vuorld at onee, iii. 542, 
and wandered long on the outside of it; till at last he saw 
oar sun, and learned there, of the Arch. Angel Uriel, where 
the Earth and Paradise were. See iii. 722. Tbts pendent world 
therefore must mean the whole world, the new created uni< 
verse ; and beheld far off it appeared in comparison with the 
empyrcjil Heaven no bigger thai\ a star of smallest magnitude^ 
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HORACE advises a poet to consider thorougWy the na- 
ture and force of his genius. Milton seems to have known 
perfedly well wherein his strength lay, and has therefore 
chosen a subje^ entirely contbrmable to those talents, of 
which he was master. As his genius was wonderfully 
turned to the sublime, his subjed is the noblest that could 
have entered into the thoughts of man. Every thing that is 
truly great and astonishing has a place in it. The whole 
system of the intellectual world ; the Chaos and the Cre- 
ation 'y Heaven, £arth» and Hell, enter into the constitu- 
tion of his poem. . Having in the first and second booths 
represented the infernal world -with all its horrors, the thread 
of his fable naturally leads tiim into the opposite regions of 
bliss and glory. j4diitson, 

I. Hail bofy Light, &c.] Our author's address to Light, 
and lamentation of his owii blindness, may perhaps be cen- 
sured as an excrescence or digression not agreeable to the 
rules of epic poetry ; but yet thi^ is so charming a part of 
the poem, that the most critical reader> 1 imagine, cannot 
wish it were omitted. 

J. s ince God is light, 

jind-^n unapfroached Hjbt 
/)«;«//—.] From I Joiin 1. 5. 

I I. The rising wor/d of maters dark and deep,"] For the 
world was only in a state of fluidity, when the light was 
created ; as Moses says, Gen. 1. 2, 3. 

12. IVonfrom the *vtkd and furmless infinite.^ f^oid must 
pot here be understood as emfti/iess, for Chaos is described 
full of matter ; but void, as destitute of any formed btingy 
void as the eaitii was wli«ti first created Rithardtwi, 
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17. fyab other notes than to tb* Orphean lyre, &C.] Or- 
piieus made a hymn to Night, which is still extant ; he also 
wrote of the creation out of Chaos. &ee Apoll. Rhodlu$ I. 

493- 

25 Sa thick a drop serene bath quenched their orbsj 

Or dim suffusion veil'd.'} Drop serene or gutta Serena. It 
was fbrmeriy thought that that sort of blindness was an in- 
cnrable extindion or quenching of sight by a transparent, 
^i^atery, cold humour distilling upon the optic nerve, though 
making very little change in the eye to appearance, if any j 
it is now known to be. most commonly an obstruction in 
the capillary vessels of that nerve, and curable in some 
casTs. 

30. t bejloiwry brooks beneath,] Kedron and Siloah. 

He still was pleased to study the beauties of the ancient 
poets, but his highest delight was in the songs of Sion, in 
the holy Scriptures. 

^5. Bfrnd tbamyris and blind M^midesJ] Maomdes is 
Homer, so called from the name of his father Mseon : and 
no wonder our poet desires to equal him in renown, whose 
writings he so much studied, admired, and imiuted. The 
character of Thamyris is not sg well known and esrablished : 
but Homer mentions him in the Iliad, ii. 595; and Eusta- 
thtus ranks him with Orpheus and Muszus, the most cele- 
brated poets and musicians. That lusttul challenge of his 
to the nine Muses was probably nothing more than a &ble 
invented to express his violent love and afiedtion for poetry. 
Plato mentions his hymnS with honour in the beginning of 
his eighth book of Laws, and towards the conclusion of the 
last book of his Republic feigns upon the principles of trans- 
migration, that the soul of Thamyris passed into a nightin- 
gale. He was a Thracian by birth, and invented the Doric 
mood or nneasure, according to Pliny, I. -vii. c 57. Plutarch 
in his treatise of Music says that he had the finest voice of 
any of his time, and wrote a poem' of the war of the Titans 
with the Gods : and from Suidas we learn that he composed 
likewise a poem of the generation of the world, which be- 
in^ subjects near of kin to Milton's might probably occasion 
tne mention or him in this place. 

56. ^^d Tirttsias and Fhineus prophets old»'\ The one a 
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Theban, the other a king of Arcadia, famous blind prophets 
and poets of antiquity, for the word fnphet sometimes com- 
prehends both chara^ers, as iMtn doe$ in Latin. 

^y.^' « ^' « tbat voluntary move 

Harmomoui numbers \ &c.] The reader will observe the flow- 
ing of the numbers here with all the ease and harmony of 
ttie finest voluntary ; and this harmony appears to greater 
advantage from the roughness of some of the preceding versesy"* 
which is an artifice frequently pradised by MHton, ' to be 
careless of his numbers in some places, the better to set 
off the musical flow of those which immediately foUow^. 

49. ' r oi'dy'i Of the Latin rtf/f«rf; the Ro- 

mans, who writ on waxed tables with iron stiles, when they 
struck out a word, did tahulam radere rase- it out. Light and 
the blessings of it were never drawn in more lively colours 
and finer strokes ; nor was the sad loss of it and them ever 
so passionately and so patiently lamented. Homer bemoan- 
ing the same misfortune, Ms short of this. 

56. Now bad th* almighty Father, Sec) The survey of 
the whole creation, and of every thing that is transa&ed in 
it, is a prosper worthy of Omniscience ; and as much above 
that, in which Virgtl has drawn his Jupiter, as the Chris- 
tian idea of the Supreme Being is more -rational and sub- 
lime than that of the Heathens. The particular objects, 
on which he is described to have cast his eye, are represented 
in the most beautiful and lively manner. Adduon* 

62. ■ on tis right 

fTle radiant image of his glory sat. 

His only Son ;] According to St. Paul, Heb. i. 3. 

75. Firm land imbosom*d, ivitlwtt firmament, &c.] The 
universe appeared to Satan to be a solid globe, incompassed 
on all sides, but uncertain whether with water or air, but 
without firmament, >)vithout any sphere or fixed stars over it, 
as over the earth. 

79. Thus to his only Son foreseeing spake.'] If Milton^s ma- 
jesty forsakes him any where, it is in those parts of his 
pocm, where the divine Persons are introduced as speakers. 
We may observe, that the author proceeds with fear and 
trembling, whilst he describes the sentiments of the Al- 
mighty. He dares not give his imagination its full play, 
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ifut phooses to confine himself to thoughts drawn from the 
books of the most orthodox divines, and to expressions in 
Scripture. The beauties, therefore, which we are to Jook 
ior in these speeches, are not of a poetical nature, nor sq 
proper to fill the mind with sentiments of grandeur, as 
with thoughts of devotion. The passions, which tliey are 
designed to raise, are a divine love and religious fear. The 
particqlar beauty of the speeches in the third book consists 
in chat shortness and perspicuity of stile, in whicii the poet 
has couched the greatest mysteries of Christianity, and 
drawn together in a regular schcm* the whole dipensation 
of Providence with i-espedl to Man. He has represented 
all the abstruse dodrines of predestination, free-will and 
grace, as also ^he great points of incarnation and redemp- 
tion, in a clearer and stronger light than I ever met with in 
any ot!ier writer, jiddison. 

io8 ^reason alto is cbolce)\ The author had ex- 
pressed the same sentiment before in prose. ** Many there 
be tliat complain of divine Providence for suffering Adam lo 
transgress. Foolish tongues ! When God gave him reason 
he jcave him freedom to choose, for reason is but choosing : 
he had been eht; a mere artificial Adam, &c. Speech for the 
Liberty of Unlicensed Printing:, p. 149, and 150. 

135. Thui ivbile God stake, fee. Mihon here shows, that 
he was no servile imitator of the Ancients. It is very well 
known that Homer, and all who followed him, where 
they are representing the Deity speaking, describe a scene 
of terror and awJul consternation. The Heanjem, Seas, and 
Eartb tremhU, &c, and this was consistent enough with 
their natural notions of the Suprems Being : but it would not 
have been so agreeable to the mild, merciful, and benevolent 
idea of the Deity upon tlie Christian sciieme, and therefore 
ojr author has very judiciously made the words of the Al- 
mighty diffusing dclj~ht to all around him. 

140. Subsiant'u'fy expressed;} According to Heb. i. 3. 

j^l-^tbatbcfrcm ttctfar, &c.] An i.i.itacion of Ge- 
nesis, xviii. 25. 

i6J5. S:r:, &c.] Tlie Son is here addressed by several 
titles and appellations borrowed from Scripture. Malt, iii, 
X-. Jolifi i. iZ. Kev. x'.x. 13. i. Cor. i. 24. 
r 3 
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183. Some I have chosen, of peeuTtar grace^ Bcc"] Our ao-* 
thor did not bold the dodlrine of rigid predestination ; he 
was of the sentiments of the more moderate Calvinists, and 
thought that some indeed were eleded of peculiar grace, 
the rest might be savedj complying with the terms and con- 
ditions of the Gospel. 

215. — and just tb* unjust to sanjef] That is which of yc 
will be so just as to save the unjust ? Which of ye will be 
righteous enough to supply the deiedls of others righteous- 
ness ? It is plainly an allus.on to i Pet. Hi. 18. 

T.i'j .-^stood mute,'] I need not point out the beauty of 
that circumstance, wherein the whole host of Angels arc 
represented as standing mute, nor show how proper the 
occasion was to produce such a silence in Heaven. 

Addison, 

This beautiful circumstance is raided upon Rev. viiL i. 
where upon a certain occasion it is said, " There was si- 
lence in Heaven." And so, as there was silence in H<11, 
when it was proposed who should be sent on the dangerous 
expedition to destroy mankind, there is likewise silence in 
Heaven, when it is asked who would be willing to pay the 
price of their redemption. Satan alone was fit to under- 
take the one, as the Son of God the other. But though 
the silence is the same in botli places, the difference of the* 
expression is remarkable. In Hell it is said all sat mute, ii. 
420, as there the infernal peers were sitting in counc'l ; but 
liere it is said they stood mute, as the good Angels were 
standing round about the throne of God. 

2 1 9. - > -intercessor none] Isaiah lix. 1 6. 

244- Life in myself for ev^r ;] According to John v. a6. 

249. with corruption there to dzvell(] According to 

Psal. xvi. 10 5 applied 10 our Saviour's resurreftion by St. 
Peter, A£ls ii. 20, 21, &c. 

254. J through the temple air in trium^ high, &C.j Ac« 
cording to PsaL xvili. iS. and Col. ii. 15. 

259. Death last,] According to i Cor. xv. 26. 

266. His coords here ended, but his meek afped 

Silent yet spake, &c,] What a lovely picture has Milton 
given us of Christ considered as our Saviour, not in tlie least 
inferior to chat grander one in the sixth book, where he de- 
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scribes him clothed with majesty and terror, taking ven- 
geance of tiis enemies. Before he represents him speakings 
he makes ** divine compassion, love without end, and 
grace without measure, visibly to appear in his iace :*' ver, 
140, and Carrying on ta: same amiable pid^ure, makes him 
end it with a countenance << breathing immortal love to 
mortal men. No art or words could lift the Imagination to 
a more exalted idea of a good and benevolent being. 

487. Ai in bim perish all men^ &c.] As in i Cor. icv, 
21. 

299. Giving to death, and dying to fedeemy"] The love of 
the father in giving the Son to death, and the love of the 
Son in submitting to it and dying to redeem mankind. Mr* 
Warburton thus explains it. " Milton's system of diviiuty 
taught,** says he, " not only that Man was redeemed, buc 
likewise that a real price was paid for his redemption ; dying 
to redeem therefore signifying only redemption in a vague un* 
certain sense, but impcrfedlly represents nis system; so 
imperfeflly that it may as wtll be called the Socinian ; riic 
price paid (which implies a proper redemption) is warning. 
But to pay a price implying a voluntary a£t, the poet 
tlierefore well expresses it by giving to d^atb, that is giving 
lii.'nself to death ; so that the sense of the line fully expres;ies 
Mil.on*s notion, ** Heavenly love gave a price for the re- 
demption of mankind, and by virtue of that price really re« 
deemed them" 

306. E^aal to Godp and equally enjying 

God'lJtsftk'itlon ; ] This deserves notice as an instance of. 
Mi!ton*s <M-thodoxy witli relation to the divinity of God the 
Son. 

J ly. ■ ■« a ll tower 

I give ttee j] Mat. xxviii. 18. 

32 1. yJll ineesto^*f.ee shall hofiff Si c] See Philip. 11. 10. 

334. The world shall hurn, &C.] Borrowed from 2 Pet iii. 
12, 13. 

337. See golden daySffiuirfil of golden deeds^"] 

Toto surget, gens aurea uiundo. Virg. £cL iv. 9. 

34.1. Cod ihall be all in alt.'] According to i Cor. xv. 28. 

341. ■ ■ ■ But all ye Gods, 

Alore *.»,] Froi» Psal, xcvii. 7. <« Worshv Ivm, all ye 
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God!)** that is alt ye Argeh ; and so it is translated by the 
Seventy^ and so it is cited by St. Paul, Hcb. i. 6. 

343. Adore the Sony and honour him at me.'\ John v. aj^ 

344. No tocner kad tbi* jUmigbty ceased, &c.] The close 
of this divine colloquy, with the hymn of Angels that fol. 
lows upon it, are so wonderfully beautiful and poetical, 
that I should not forbear inserting the whole, if the bounds | 
of my paper would give me leave. Addison. j 

If the reader pleases to compare this divine dialogue with , 
the speeches of the Gods in Homer and Virpil, he will find 
the Christian poet to transcend the Heathen, as much as 
the religion of the pne surpasses that of the others. Their 
deities talk and aft l.ke men, but Milton*s divine persons 
are d;vine persons indeed, and talking the language of Cod, 
that is in tlie language of Scripture. He is $0 very scrupu- 
lous and cxaft in this particular, that perhaps t'lere is not 
a single expression, wliich may not be justified by the au- 
thority of lioly Writ. We have taken notice of several, 
where he seems to liavecopied the letter of Scripture, and the 
,£pirit of Scripture breathes in all the rest. 

353. Immortal amarant,'] Amarant^ from the Greek for 
unlading, tiiat dccayeth not j a flower of purple velvet colour* 
which tliough gathered, keeps its beauty, and when ail 
ccher flowers fade, recovers its lustre by being sprinkled with 
a liiile water, as Pliny afiirnf^s, lib. xxi. c. ji. Our author 
seems to have taken thi^ hint from i Pet. i. 4. and i I'et. 
V. 4. ho>h relating to the name pf his everlasting amaranty 
v'hich he hai finely set near the tree of lift. Aniarantus 
Acs, symbplum est immortalitatis. Clen) Alexand. 

Hume, 

3^7.-, the fount cf1\fe^ and river cf M"«,] The ahun- 

dint nappir CSS ar.d immortal joys of Keaven are in Scrip- 
ture generally cxprcssi-d by •* tiic fountain cf life and rivers 
ot pleasure." bee Psal. xx^tvi. 8, 9. Rev. vii. 17. and 
xxii. 1. Hume. 

359. Kalis (,'er Elyiicnficw^rs her end er it ream '^'\ And as 
tljtre t'licy art {\o\\'crs '.^cr shy of Par ache , £0 here thty are 
'.^^pi\hy of Iifys'ium^ the region of the Lltssed: ard l.c mat'-cs 
rst of tr.e same txpreLslon in hii po;;m tJltc! l-'Allegr«, 

Iron) a gt^Iiicn alun'iUi on a Led 
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Of heapM Elyiianfimv'rs. 

And, then as to his calling it amber ttrtam^ it is only on 
Kcount of its clearness and transparencyy and not at all on 
account of its colour, that he compares it to amber. The 
clearness of amber was proverbial among the Ancients. 

363 fih a tea of jasper Aone^ Jastier is a precious 

stone of several colours, but the green is most esteemed, 
and bears some similitude and resemblance Co the colour of 
the sea. 

372.. Ti&«, Fatbery first tbef sung, ire] This hymn seems 
to be composed somewhat in the spirit and manner Of the 
hymn to Hercules in the dghth book of the ^neid : but is 
as much superior as the subjed of the one transcends that 
of the other. 

377. TbrtiCi inaceesubk, hit when tbut sbatfst] The word 
^ here is the same as except, unlets ; inaccessme except wbem 
tbmsbad*st. 

3SX. Approach irof,] So Ovid Met. ii. 22. 

Consistique procul, neque enim propiora ferebat 

Lumina. 

383 of all creation first ii So in Col. i. 15. and Ret. 

iii. 14. 

387. HHyom else no creature can behold i'\ No creature can 
Otherwise behold the Father but in and through the Son. 
John i. 18 ; xiv. 9. 

398. Ti6e« only extoltdJ] We must not undentand it 
thus. Thy Powers returning from pursuit cxtoU*d, ^c. 
but thy powers extolled thee retaming £rom pursuit, and 
tbeeoniy\ for he was the We waor^ all the rest uood silent eye 
vntne.set of hit almighty aSlt, vi. 880, &c. 

402. Second to thee,] Several phrases in tliis description 
seem to intimate that Milton verged towards Arianism. 

412. Hail Son of Cod,] So in the conclusion of the hymn 
to Hercules mentioned before, ^n. viii. 301. 

Salve vera Jo vis proles, decus addite Divls. 

It is to be noted that the ending of this hymn resembles the 
hymns of Homer and CaUimachus, who always promise to 
return in future hymns. 

418. Meanwhile upon the firm, &c.'] Satan's walk upon 
the outside of the universe, which at a distance appeared 
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to him of a globular fbrnriy but upon his nrarer approach' 
looked like an unbounded pbin, is natural and noble : as his> 
roaming upon the frontiers of the creation between that 
mass of matter, which was wrought into a.world, and that 
shapeless unformed heap of materials, which still lay in 
Chaos and confusion, strikes the imagir^ation with some- 
jUsing astonishingly great. jiJd'tson. 
431. ^s when a Hmhure^ &C.] This simile is very apposite 
and lively, and corresponds exa^y in all the particulars. 
Satan coming from Hell to Earth, in order to destroy man- 
kindy hut lighting first pn the bare convex of this world's 
outermost orb, astaof Ifind as the poet calls it, is very fitly 
compared to a vulture flying in quest of his prey, tender 
lambs or kids new yeaned. Imaux is a celebrated mountain 
in Asia ; its name signifies uiowy in the language of the in- 
lial>itants, according to Pliny. It is the boundary to the east 
of the Western Tartars, who are called roving^ as they live 
chiefly in tents, and remove from place to place for the con- 
venience of pasturage, their herds of cattle and what they 
take in hunting being their principal subsistence. Garget 
and Hydasfn are famous rivers in India j and Serica is a re- 
gion ^twixt China to the east and the mountain Imaus to 
the west : and what our. author here says of the Cbinexe, he 
seems to have taken from Meylin*s Cosmographr. p. 867, 
where it is said, " Agreeable unto the observation of mo- 
dem writers, the country is so plain and level, that they 
have carts and coaches driven with sails, as ordinarily as 
drawn wjth horses, in these parts." 1 his was attempted 
with success some years ago on Marlboro«)gh Downs. Our 
author supposes these carriages to be made of cane^ to ren- 
der the thing somewhat more probable. 

442.— i« tbh {.lace] I have before spoken cf the Limbo of 
Vanity, which tiie poet places upon the outermost surface 
of the universe, and shall here explain mystlt more at large 
on that, and other parts of the poem, which are of the same 
shadowy nature. Aristotle observes, that the fable ot an 
ep:.c poem should abound in circumstances that are both cre- 
dible and astonishing. This rule ii as frne arc! ju&t as any 
in Aristotle's whple art pf poetry. If the fable is only pro- 
t4)'|;, it differs nptlupg from true history j if i\ is only 
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itiarveHous, it is no letter than a romance. The great se- 
cret therefore of her. ic poetry is to relate such circumstances, 
as may produce in the reader at the same time both bclicf 
and astonishment. This is brought to pass in a well cho- 
sen fable, by the account Of such things as have really hap- 
pened, or at least of su(^h things as have happened according 
td the teceivui opinions of mankind. Milton's fable is » 
master-piece of this nature , as the war in Heaven, and the 
condition of the fallen Angels, the sate of innocence, the 
teinptaion of tlie Serpent and the fall of Man, thcrugh they 
are very astonishing in themselves, are not only cfedible but 
adual points of faith. The next method of reconciling mi- 
racles with credibility, is by a happy invention of the poet j 
as in particular when he introduces agents of a superior na- 
ture, who are capable of efFc fling what is wonderful, and 
what is not to be met with in the ordinary course of things. 
If we look into the fiction of his fable, though we find it lull 
of surprising incidents, they are generally suited to our no- 
tions of the things an^-l pcrsojis described, and tempered with 
a due measure of probability. I must only make an excep- 
tion to the Limbo of Vanity, with his episode of Sin and 
Death, and some of the imaginary persons in his Chaos. 
These passages are astonishing, but rot credible ; the rea- 
der cannot so far impose upon himself, as to see a possibi- 
lity in them 5 they are the description of dreams and s'la- 
«!ows, not of tilings or persons. I know that many critics' 
look upon the stories of Circe, Polypheme, the Sirens, nay 
the whole Odyssey and Iliad, to be allegories ; but aliojving 
this to be true, they are fables, which, considering the opi- 
nions of mankind tliat prevsfilcdin the age of the poet, might 
possibly have been according to the letter. The persons are 
such as might have a^ed wliat is ascribed xo them, as the 
circumstances in which they are represtnted, nii^ht possibly 
have been truths and realities. This appearance of probabi- 
lity is so absolutely requisite in the greater kinds of poetry, 
that Aristotle observes tl^.e ancient tragic v/riters made use 
of the names of soch great men as had aftually lived in the* 
world, though ih? trajcdy proc-eded upon adventui^es they 
vt-e never engaged in, on purpose to make triesubje^ more 
ctedibk. in s word, besides the hiddan meaning of an epnbcx 
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allegory, the plain literal sense ought to appear probable. 
The story should be such as an ordinary leader may ac- 
quiesce in, whatever natural, moral, or political truth may 
be discovered in it by men of goeater penetration. Additon, 
444. Note ytttScc] Dr. Bentley is for reje&ing this verse and 
fitty-four more, which follow as an insertion of the editor j 
but there can be no doubt of their genuineness, whatever 
there may be of their goodness. Of the Paradise of Fools 
Dr. Johnson says, '*his desire of imitating Aristotle's levity 
has disgraced his works with the Paradise of Fools ; a fic- 
tion in itself not ill imagined, but too ludicrous for the 
place." 

460, Those argent f elds, &c] There is no question I believe 
now among philosophers, that the moon is inhabited j but it 
is greatly to be questioned whether this notion of our au* 
thor be true, that the inhabitants there are translated Saints •r 
Spirits of a middle nature between Angels andMen :for as the 
moon is certainly less considerable in itself than our earth, 
it is not likely tliat its inhabitants should be so much more 
considerable. 

463. Hither of ill joined sons and daughters bom, &c ] H^ means 
the sons of God iU-joined with the daughters of men, alluding to 
that text of Scripture, Gen. vi. 4. 

467. OfSennaar,'] Or Shinar, for they are both the same 
name of this province of Babylonia. 

471. Empedocles ;] The scholar of Pythagoras, a philoso- 
pher and. poet, bom at Agrigentum in Sicily : he wrote of 
the nature of things in Greek, as Lucretius did in Latin verse. 
He stealing one night from his followers threw himself into 
the flaming Mtna, that being no where to be found, he 
might be esteemed to be 1^ God, and to be taken up into 
Heaven ; but his iron pattens, being thrown out by the fury 
of the burning mountain, discovered his defeated ambition, 
and ridiculed his folly. Hor, de Art Poet. 464. 

473. Cleombrotus ;] The name is rightly placed the last 
word in the sentence, as. Empedocles was beibre. He was cal- 
le<l Ambraclota oi Ambracia, a city of'Epirus in Greece. 
H^^viog read over Plato's book of the Soul's immortality and 
happiness in another life, he was so ravished with the ac- 
count of it, that he leaped from a high wall into the sea, that 
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he miglit immediately enjoy it. His death is celebrated by 
CaJJimachus in one of his epigrams. 

It may be questioned whether Milton by this appearance of 
inaccuracy and negligence did not design to express his con- 
tempt of their trumpery as he calls it, by hustling it all toge- 
ther in this disorder and confusion. 

475. fybite, blacky and gray,'] So named according to th-ir 
habits, white friers or Carmelites, black friers, or Domini- 
cans, gray friers or Franciscans, of their founders St. Fran- 
cis, St. Dominic, and mount Carmel, where that order pre- 
tend they were first instituted. Our author here, as else- 
where, shows his dislike and abhorrence of the chttrch of 
Rome, by placing the religious orders vntb all their trumptry, 
cowls, hoods, reliques, beads, (£fc. in the Paradise of Fools, 
and not only placing tiieni there, but making them the prin- 
cipal figures. 

476. Here pilgrims, &c.] Those who had gone upon pil- 
grimages to tiie Holy Land, to visit our Lord's sepulchre, 
instead of pra^islng his precepts at home. 

4S2. And that cbyitalline sphere &c.] He speaks here 
according to the ancient astronomy, adopted and improved 
by Ptolomy. They pass the planet's sev^n^ our planetary or so- 
lar system, and beyond this pass the fix^d,' the firmament or 
sphere of the fixed stars, and beyond this that crystalline 
sj^here, the crystalline Heaven, clear as crystal, ro which the 
Ptolemaics attributed a sort of libration or shaking (the tre- 
fidatitn so much talked of) to account for certain irregularities 
in the motion of the stars, artd beyond this that first mov^d, the 
primum mobile, the sphere which was both the first moved 
and the first mover, communicating its motion to all the 
lower spheres ; and beyond this was the empyrean Heaven, 
the seat of God and the Angels. 

When our poet mentions St. Peter at Heav*n*s wicket with 
his keys, he certainly intends to ridicule the fond conceit of 
the Romanists, that St. Peter and his successors are in a par- 
ticular manner intrusted with tlie keys of Heaven. And he 
mokes use of the low phrase oi Heaven^ s wicket, the better to 
expose the notions of chose whom he places here in the Para- 
dise of Fools. 

492,. Indulgemtts, &c.] The proposition which Milton's 

VOL. ZII. G 
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liftion tends to illustrate, is, that all who form a wrong estimate 
of the value of objects, are, in proportion totheerroneousness 
of the estimate, Fools, The illdstration itself is too much con- 
fined. The follies which he particularizes are pnncip;Uly 
those of the Romish Church. Horace*s illustration of a si- 
milar dodrine is much more general. See his sec<md book, 
third Satire. 

495. Into a Limbo large and bread,'] The Limbus patrum 
as it is called, is a place that the Schoolmen supposed to be 
in the neighbourhood of Hell, where the souls of the patri. 
archs were detained, and those good men who died before 
our Saviour*s resurreiS^ion. Our author gives tlie same name 
to the Paradise of Fools, and more rationally places h beyond 
the backudt of the tvorld, 

506. With fronti^ee of diamond and gold] Imitated from 
Ovid, Met. ii. i. 

The s'un^s bright palace, on high columns raisM, 

With bumishM gold and flaming jewels blaz'd. Addtsoa. 

510. *2be ttairi, the degrees mentioned before, ver. 502^ 
v»er€ such ax vtfbireon yacob sa^v, &c.] A comparison fetched 
Aom Gen. xxviii. 12.13. But this line. 

To PadoM'Aram, in the field of Lim, 
must not be understood as liFadan.j^ram was tn the field of 
Lu%\ but he was flying to Padan-'jiram or the country of 
Aram, that is Syria ; and by the way rested and dreamed this 
dream in the field of Lii», for so the adjoining city was called 
at the first ; Jacob upon this occasion gave it the name of 
Bethel, by which it was better known afterwards. 

534.— aff^ his eye with choice regard] Dr. Pearcc thinks that 
after regard a verse seems to be wanting to describe what his 
eye did wi/^ chmce regard x but it may be understood thus, his 
eye fass^dfrequtnt, as well as his Angels to and fro on high 
behests or commands, and surveyed frcm Paneasf a city at 
the foot of a nnountain of the same name, part of mount Li. 
banus where the river Jordan has its source, to Beersaba or 
Beersheba, that is the wliole extent of the Promised Land, 
from Paneas in the north to Btersaba in the south, where 
the Holy Land is bounded by Egypt and Arabia. The limits 
of the Holy Land are tlius expressed in Scripture, from D*in 
even unto Meersbda, Dan at the northern and Beersheba at the 
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southern extremity ; and the city that was called Dan was 
afterwards named Paneas, 

540. Satan from benccj &c] Satan after having long wan- 
dered upon the sur&ce, or outmost wall of the universe^ dis» 
covers at last a wide gap in it, which led into the creation, 
and is described as the opening through which the Angcis 
pass to and fro into the lower world upon their errands to 
mankind. His sitting upon the brink of this passage, and 
taking a survey of the whole £ace of nature that appeared to 
him new and fresh in all its beauties, with the simile illus- 
trating this circumstance, fills the mind of the reader with 
as surprising and glorious an idea a$ any that arises in the 
whole poem. He looks down into that vast hollow of the 
universe, with the eye, ot (as Milton calls it) with the ken 
oi an AngeL He surveys all the wonders in this immense 
amphithnitre that lie between both the poles of Heaven, and 
takes in atone view the whole round of I'he creation. AddiiM, 

562. Dnvn right ir^o the ioorld^i &c. j Satan after having 
surveyed the whole creation, immediately tuithout longer f>auie 
throws himself into it, and is described as making two dif- 
ferent motions. At first he drops do^n perpendicularly 
some way into it, down right into the world* i fint region throws 
tii flight precipitant, and afterwards winds bis oblique way, turn$ 
and winds this way and that, if he might any where espy the 
seat of Man ; for though in ver; 5:17 it is said that the pas- 
sage was just over Faradise, yet it is evident that Satan did 
not know it, and therefore as it was natural for him to do, 
winds about in search of it through the pure marble air. The 
fi:^t epitliet pure determines the sense of the second,and shows 
why the air is compared to marble, namely for its clearness 
and whiteness, without any regard to its hardness : and the 
word tnarmor, marble, is derived from a Creek word, that sig- 
nifies to shine and glister. 

'Waller has said in his verses upon his mistresses passing 
through a croud of people ; 

The yielding marble of a snowy brea^it. 

And Othello, in Shakespcar, is representtlt^aa^wearipg 
•aft iii. . ■\:'\ " ,: ' • 

—Now by yon marble Heaven. > -. J.; ^ j* •>•^' \ \ 



\: 
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It is common with the Ancients, and those who write in 
the spirit and manner of the Ancienu, in their metaphors 
and similieSy if they agree in the main circumstance, to have 
no regard to les^ser particulars. 

565— /i&tfr sbone 

&ars dhtamtf'l They appeared by their shining to be stars. 
It is a Greek expression, as Plato in an epigram on his 
friend Stella preserved by Diogenes Laertes : Tut stone tobiJst 
living a morning star, but dtad you now sb'me Hesperus among tb^ 
tbades, 

568. Uke those Hesperian gardens'] So called of Hesperus, 
Vesper J because placed in the west under the evening star. 
Those famous gardens were the isles about Cape Vcrd in 
Africa, whose most western point is still called Hesperium 
Cornu. Others will have them the Canaries. 

^T^.'-^bitber bis course be bends Sec.] His flight between th^ 
several worlds that shined on every side of him, with the 
particular description of the sun, are set forth in all the wan- 
tonness of a luxuriant imagination. His shape, speech, and 
behaviour upon his transforming himself into an Angel of 
light, are touched with exquisite beauty. The poet^s thought 
of dire£^ingSatan to the sun, which, ii^ tl^e vulgar opinion of 
mankind, is the most conspicuous part of the creation, and 
the placing in it an Angel, is a circumstance finely contrived, 
and the more adjusted to a poetical probability, as it was a 
received do^rine among the most famous philosophers, that 
every orb had its Intelligence^ and as an Apostle ip Sacred 
Writ is said to have seen such an Angel in the sun. Addison, 

580. — iff numbers] That is in measures. 

586. Shoots invisible virtue ev*tt to tbe deep ;] Dr. Bentley 
says invisible makes mere tautology with tbougb unseen ; but | 
think not ; the words tbougb unseen relate tp penetration, and 
invisible is the epithet to virtue, which is a distin^ thing from 
the penetration before mentioned, and which might have been 
visible, though the other was not so. Pearce, 

590. IbrcKgb bis glatai'd optic tube] The spots in the sun 
are visible with a telescope : but astronomer perhaps never 
yet saw through hisgla%^d optic tube, that is his telescope, such 
a spot as Satan, now he wsis in the sun's orb, Thp poet 
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mentioTiS this gfass the oftener in honour of GaUleo> whom 
he means here by the astronomer. 

593. Not all parts /ike, &c.] Ovid has given us a descrifv. 
tion of the palace of the Sun, but few have described the Sun 
hinnself; and I know not whether our author has siiown 
nwre fancy or more judgment in the description. An ordi- 
nary poet would in all probability have insisted chiefly upon 
its excessive hsat j but that was nothing to Satan who wa& 
coni£ from the hotter region of Hell j and therefore Milton 
judiciously omits it, and enlarges upon the riches of the place, 
the gold and silver and precious stones which .abounded 
therein, and by these meaa^ exhibits a pleasing picture in- 
stead of a disagreeable one. 

60%.— though by their pow'rful art they bind &c.] Though 
by their powerful art they bind and fix quicksilver, and 
change tlwir matter, unbound, unfixed, into as many vari- 
ous shapes.as Proteus, till it be reduced at last to its first ori- 
ginal form. Hermes, another word for Mercury or quicksil- 
ver, which is veiiy fluid, and volatile, and hard to be fioced. 
Proteus, a Sea-God, who could transform himself into vari- 
ous shapes, till being closely pressed he returned to hisLOwn 
proper form. By this the Ancients understood the firsjc 
principle of things and the sjubjedt matter of nature ; and our 
poet therefore very fitly enoplovs this metaphor or similitude 
to express the matter, which the chemists make experiments 
upon through all its mutations, andwhich they drain through) 
their Lmbecs or stills, till it resume its native and ori^iai 
form. 

606. f^hat wonder then, &c j And U chemists can do sa 
much, what wonder then if in the sun itself i&. the true phi- 
losopher's stone, the grand elixir, and rivers of liquid gold : 
when the sun, the chief of chemists, though ajt so great a 
<]israncc, can perform such wonders, upon earth, and produce 
so many precious things ? The thought of making the sun 
the chlei'chemist or alchemist seems to be uken from Siiake* 
5pear, King Jolin, aft iii. 
To s^alemnize this day, the glorious sun 
Stays in his, course, and plays the alchemist, 
Turning witlj splendor 6t his precious eye 
The meager clo^idy earth to glittering goli. 
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6i6—* tfi v^ben bu ieana at tumt 

Culminate from tbe efuator^ 4s they wno 

Shot upward milMreff^] The first as is used by way of sU 
xnib'tnde, in the sense of like as^ th«r« was no shack>w but 
all sun-sbiney like as when ins beams at noon culminate from tbe 
equatory that is» are vertical and shoot diredly from the equa- 
tor, which is the reason why those who live under the equa* 
tor, under the Une, are called Ascii, and at noon cast no 
shadows. The others; is used by' way of reason, in the 
sense of yor/u much as \ there was no shadow- but all sun- 
shine, fpr as much as bis bccms shot now dirdJly upward. 
* 628. ■ I emflcy^d] Milton constantly spells this wt>rcl 
imfloy*d^ but the French word from whence it is derived is 
trnployer, 

634. But first be ca'ts Ac] He consider^. Th^ metaphor 
seems to be taken from casting the eye around every way. 
Spenser has tbe same expression. Faery Queen, b. i. cant, 
a I, St. 40. 

He cast at once him to avenge for all. 
And Milton himself again, xii^ 43. Rki(trdson. 

6'i6,vv-a stripling Cherub] The evil Spirit, the better to dis,. 
guise his purpose, assumes the appearance pf a stripling 
Cherub, not of one of those of the prime order and dignity, 
^r such could not so well be supposed to be ignorant of wh^t 
Satan wanted now to be informed. And a finer piflure of 
a young Angel could not be drawn by the pencil of Raphael 
than is here by the pen of Milton. 

643. His habit fit for speed succinff,"] If the author mean( 
that Satan had clothes on as well as wings, it is contrary to 
his usual manner of representing the Angels j but I rather 
understand it that the wngs be wore were his liabit, and they 
were certainly a \\ah\t fit for speed succinfl ; but succinif I under- 
stand with Dr. Pearce, not in its first and literal ^tm^ girded 
or tucked up, but in the metaphorical sense, ready 2kn6 prepared^ 
9m Fablus in Inst. Orat. ii. 2. says, Proni succind^ique, &c, 

644. His decent steps'] The v/ord decent in its common accep- 
tation in our language will, 1 think, scarcely pome up to 
what our poet is here describing, and therefore we ought in 
justice to him to recur to its Latin original Hor, Od. iii. 
xxvii. 35. 
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Antequam turpis macies decentes 
Occupct malas. 

650. and are kit eyes &c.] An expression borrowed 

from Zcch. iv. 10. " Those seven, they are the eyes of the 
i-ord, which run to and fro throught the whole earth." 
The Jews therefore believed there were j«;w principal Angels, 
wlio were the captains and leaders as it were of the heavenly 
host. 

654. Uriel,'] His name is derived from two Hebrew wor^§ 
which signily God is my light. He is mentioned as a good Angel 
'tn the second book of Esdras, chapters iv. and v. and the 
Jews and some Christians conceive him to be an Angel of 
light according to his name^ and therefore he has properly 
his station in the sun. 

678. that /o«] This is Miton's own reading in both hi^ 

ediuons. Dr. Bentley and Mr. Fenton read not so well their 
hs. 

683. Hypocrisy Sec.'] What is said here of hypocrisy is cen, 
fured as a digression, but it stems no more than is absolutely 
necessary; for otherwise it might be tliought very strange, 
that the evil Spirit should pass undiscovered by the Arch- 
Angel Uriel, the region of tlie sun, ^nd the sharpest sighted 
Spirit in Heaven, and therefore the poet endeavours to ac^ 
count for it by saying, that hypocrisy cannot be discerned by 
Man pr Angel, it is invisible to all but God, &q. But yet 
the evil Spirit did not pass wholly undiscovered, fqr though 
Uriel was not aware of him now, yet he found reason to 
suspeft him afterwards from his furious gestures in the 
mount. 

686. And oft though zvisdgm wake, Sec] He must be very 
critically splenetic indeed, who will not pardon this little 
jligressional observation. What great art has the poet shown 
in taking off the dryness of a mere moral sentence by throw- 
ing it into the form of a short and beautiful allegory ! 

694. Fair Angel J Sec] in the answer which this Angel 
re^9rn§ to the disguised evil Spirit, thi?re is such a becoming 
majesty as is altogether suitable to a superior being. The 
part of it, in which he represents himself as present at the 
creation, is very noble in itself, and not only projper where 
it is introduced, but requisite to prepare the reader for what 
follows in the seventh book. In tlic following jpart of the 
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Speech he points out the earth with such circumstances, that 
the reader can scarce forbear fancying hinriselt eniploycd on - 
the same distant view of it. ^ddjitin, , 

715. l^ht cumbrous c/emcfttSf] Even air and fire are so in com- 
parison of the ethereal quintes&cDce, celestial fire, or pure j 
spirit. Richardion, I 

716. Aid this ethcre J quintessence of Heaven'] This notion our 
author borrowed from Aristotle and others of the ancient 
philosophers, who supposed that besides the four elements 
there was likewise an ethereal quintessence or fifth essence, 
out of which the stars and Heavens were formed, and its i 
motion was orbicular. ! 

730. ber countenance triform] Increasing with horns 

towards the east, decreasing with horns towards the west, | 
and at the full, « 1 

741. — in many an ^t/try 'wheel/] This Sportive motion is at- | 
tributed to Satan for joy that he was now so near his jow- 
ncy's end : and it is very properly taken noti<:e of here, a&. { 
it is said to have been observed bv the Angel Uriel, after* 
wards in iv. 567, | 

— -I described his way, 

Bent on all spc«d, and mark'd his aery gate. j 

So beautifully do not only the greater, but even the minuter ! 
parts of this poem hang togetlier. i 

742. —on Ni^hatei* top he Itgbn/] A mountain in the bor- I 
ders of Armenia, not far from the spring of Tigris, as Xe> \ 
nophon affirms upon his own knowledge. The poet land^ 
Satan on this mountain, because itbo'dtrs on Mesopotamia^ 
in which the most judicious describers of Paradise place it. 

I must not conclude my refleilions upon this third book of 
Paradise Lost, without taking notice of that celebrated com- 
plaint of Milton with which it opens, and which certainly 
deserves all the praises that have been given it ; though, as I 
have before hinted, it may rather be looked upon as an ex- 
crescence, than as an essential part of the poem. The'sam© 
observation miglitbe applied to that beautitul digression uppQ 
hypocrisy in the same book. Edison, 
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3«. tbou &c.] SATAN being row within prospcft of 
^0, and looking round upon the glories of the creation, is 
£Oed with sentiments different from those which he disco- 
vered while he was in Hell. The place inspires him with 
thoughts more adapted to it. He refleds upon Xhe happy 
condition from whence he fell, and breaks forth into a speech 
that is softened with several transient touches of remorse and 
self.accu6ation : but at length he confirms himself in impe- 
nitence, and in his design of drawing Man into his own.state 
of guilt and misery. This confli^ of passions is raised with 
« great deal of art, as the opening of his speech to the sun 
is very bold and noble. This speech is, I think, the finest 
that is ascribed to Satan in the whole poem. . Addkon, 
1 14. — -each passion dimmed bis face 

thrice cbang^divith pale y ire, erfvy^ and dgspair ]"] Eachpas* 
sion, ire, envy, and despair, dimm*d his countenance which 
was thrice changed with pale through the successive agita- 
tions of these three passions. For that paleness is the proper 
hue of envy and despair every body knows, and we always 
reckon that soit of an^er the most deadly and diabolical, 
which is accompanied with a pale livid countenance. 

126. on the .Syrian mount] Dr. Bentley reads Amte-^ 

man mcunt : but Niphates is by Pliny reckoned between Ar- 
menia and Assyria, and therefore may be called Assyrian, 

i22,-'~where delicious Paradise, &c.] Satan is now come to 
the border of Eden, where he has a nearer prosper of Para- 
dise, which the poet represents as situated in a champaln 
country upon the top of a steep hill, called the Mount of 
Paradise. The sides of this hill were overgrown with thick- 
ets and bushes, so as not to be passable; and over-head 
pbove these, on the sides pi the hill, likewise grew the lofti- 
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est treesy and as they ascended in ranks shade above shade, 
they formed a kind of natural theatre, the rows of trees 
rlsm^ one above another in the same manner as the bcnchea 
in the theatres and places of public shows and spedacles. — 
And yet higher than tiic highest of t\\9se trees grew up the 
verdurous waU of Paradise, a green inclosure like a rural 
mound, like a bank set with a hedge; but this hedge grew 
not up so high as to hinder Adam's pro^pe^ into the neigh- 
bouring country below, which is called his empire, a$ the 
vhole earth was his dominion^ v. 751. But above this hedge 
or green waU grew a circling row of the finest /ruit tr^es ; 
and the only entrance into Paradise was a gate on the eastern 
side. This account in prose may perhaps help the- reader the 
better to understand tlie description in ver^. 

This description exceeds any thing fev^r met with of the 
same kind.j but the |talians> in my opinion, approach the 
nearest to our £nglii;h poet ; and if the reader will give him- 
self the trouble to read over Ariosco's picture of the garden 
of Paradise, Tasso's garden of Armlda, and Marino*s gar- 
den of Venus'> he will, I think, be persuaded that Milton 
imitates their manner, but yet that the copy greatly excels 
the originals. 

163. — — "'ivttb such delay 

WtllpUai'd they slack their aurseyl The north-east wincls 
blowing contrary to those who have doubled the Cape of Good 
Hope^ and are past the island Mo%ambic on the eastern coast 
of Africa near the continent, and are sailing forwards, the>K. 
must necessarily sl^k their course -^ but yet they are well 
enough pleased with such delay, as it gives them the pleasure 
of smelling such delicious odours, Sabean odour, from Saba, a 
eity and country of Arabia Felix, ^rahy the blest, the most 
famous for frankincense. " Sabaei Arabum propter thurada- 
ri3simi."Plin. Nat Hist. 1 vi. c. 28. and Virg. Geor^g. ii^ uy. 
— solis est thurea virga Sabaeis. 

168. Than Asmodeus with &c.] Asmodeus was the evil Spi- 
rit, enamoured of Sarah the daughter of Raguel, whose 
.seven husbands he destroyed. See the book of Tobit, chap, 
viii. 

183. — As when a prowling loolf,'] A wc^fis often the sub- 
ject of a smile in Homer and VirgU> but here is considered 
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ma new light, and perhaps never furnished out a stronger 
resemblance ; and the additional simile of a thief seems to 
have been taken from St. John's gospel, x. i. 

193. Inoii bire/ings] The word ictod was formerly un- 

<lersrood in a larger acceptation tlian it is at present, and 
signified profane, impious, wicked, vicious, as well as 
wanton. 

195. The middle tree and highest there that gre^v,"] 
Ite tree ef life also in the hiidst of the garden. Gen. il. 9. In 
the midst is a Hebrew phrase, expressing not only the local 
situation of this enlivening tree, but denoting its excellency, 
as being the most considerable, the tallest, goodliest, and 
irost lovely tree in that beauteous garden planted by God 
himself: Sp Scotius, Duran, Valesius, &c. whom our 
F«ct loilows, affirming it the highest there that grew. Rev. 
ii.7. 

196. Sat liJte a cormorant','] The thought of Satan's trans* 
formation into a cormorant, and placing himself on the tree 
of life, seems raised upon that passage in the Iliad, where 
two deities are described, as perching on the top of an oak 
in the shape of vultures. The poet had compared Satan to 
a vukure before, iii. 431 ; and here again he is well likened 
to a cormorant, which being a very voracious sea-fowi, is a 
proper emblem of this destroyer of mankind. 
209. Of Gcd the garden teas, by him in the east 
Of Eden planted \\ So the sacred text, Gen. ii. 8. We have 
in a few lines our author's topography of Eden T his province 
(in which the terrestrial Paradise was planted) extended from 
Auran or >\aran, a city of Mesopotamia near the rivei* 
luphrates, eastward to Seleucia, a city built by Seleu- 
cus one of the successors of Alexander the Great, upon the 
river Tigris. See Sir Isaac Newton's Ch. p. 275. So that 
our author places Eden, agreeably to the accounts in Scrip- 
ture, somewhere in Mesopotamia. 

215. H s far jKorc plsatam garden] In the. description of Pa* 
radise, the poet has observed Aristqtlc's rule of lavishing all 
the ornaments of di^ion on the weak unaflive parts of the 
fable, which are not supported by the beauty of sentiments 
and charailers. Accordingly the reader may observe, that 
^e expressions are more florid and elaborate in these de^ 
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scrlptions, than in most other parts of the poem. I must 
further add, that though the draiv'mgs of gardens, river."?, 
rainbows, and the like dead pieces of nature, are justly 
censured in an heroic poem, when they run out into an un« 
necessary length j the description of Paradise woutd have been 
&ulty, had not the poet been very particular in it, not only 
as it is the scene of the principal action, but as it is requi- 
site to give us an idea of that happiness from wliich our first 
parents fell. There is scarce a speech of Adam and Eve in 
the whole poem, wherein the sentiments and allusione are 
not taken from this their delightful habitation. 

248. Groves whose rich trees &c.] There were groves bearing 
aromatics, and there were others bearing fruit for sustenance. 
The former are called rich trees, as odorcus gums and balmy 
carry usually a higher price than^x/ir .* and they are said to 
Kocep gums and balm by a beautiful metaphor not unusual in 
poetry : as Ovid says of the myrrh trees. Met. x. 500. 

Flet tamen, et tepids manant ex arbore gutts, 

Est honor et lacrymis. 

255. t ^ ' irriguGus valley^ Well watered, full of springs 
and rills : it is the epithet'of a garden in Horace, sat. if. iv. 

Irriguo nihil est elutius hofto. Hurfie, 

256. Flozoen of all hue, and 'without thorn the rose:"] Dr. 
Bentley rejeGs this verse, because he thinks it a jejune ulentiry 
in the poet to say The fioivery lap—' — spread fiowers : but as 
Dr. Pearce observes, though the expression be not very exa6t, 
it is not so bad as Dr. Bentley represents itj for tlie construe- 
tion and sense is, Thejiowery lap ofsome'vallty spread her storey 
which store was what ? Why flowers of every colour or hue. 
Dr. Bentley obje^s too to the latter part of the verse, and 
without thrn the rose, and calls it a puerile fancy. But it 
should be remembered, that it was part of the curse de- 
nounced upon the earth for Adam's transgression^ that it 
should bring forth thorns and thistleSy Gen. iii. 18. 

257. Another side umbrageous grots and caves] Another side 
of the garden was umbrageous grots and caves, &c. or on 
another side were shady grots and caves, &g. the proposi- 
tion being omitted, as is not unusual with our author. 
See i. a82. and 723, On one side v/ere groves of arom.itics> 
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otheit o£ fraity and betwixt them lawns or downs. On ano* 
tberttJeYrere shady grotto's and caves of cool recess.- Our 
author indeed has not mentioned one side before^ but without 
that he often makes use of the expression on the other siHcy Z9 
joa may see in ii. io8, 706. iv. 985. ix. S88. as Virjfil fre- 
quently says »h /xirfe tf/w, in another farty though he has not 
said expressly m one part hciorc, JEn, h 474. viil. 682. ix. 

521. 

a66.— -w/j/Ze universal Pan &c.] While universal nature 
linked with the graceful seasons tanced 4 perpetual round, 
and throughout the tarth yet unpolluted l?d eternal spring.' 
All the poets favour the opinion of the world's creation in 
tbe spring* Virg. Georg. ii. 338. 

Ver iUud erat, ver magnus agebat 

Oibis, et hibernis parcebant flatibus Eurl, 

Cum primum lucem pecudes haus^re, &c. 
Ov.Mct. i. 107. 

Ver erat aternum, placidlque tepentibus aurls 

Mulcebant Zcphyri natos sine semine flores. 
That the Graces were taken for the beautiful seasons in which' 
all things seem to dance and smile in an universal joy, is plain 
fipom Horace, Od. iv. vii. i. 

Diffugere nives, redeunt jam gramine campis— — 

Gratia cum nymphis geminisque sororibus audet 

Ducere nuda choros. 
And Homer joins both the Graces and Hours hand in hand 
with Harmony, Youth, and Venus, in his Hymn to Apollo. 

The Ancients personified every things Fan is nature, the 
Graas are the beautiful seasons, and tl»e Hours are the time 
requisite for the produdlion andperfcftion of things. Milton 
only says in a most poetical manner (as Homer in his Hymnf 
to Apollo had done before him) that now all nature was in 
beauty, and every hour produced something new, without 
any change for the worse. 

268. Not that fair fields &c.\ Not that fair field of 

Knna in Sicily, celebrated so much by Ovid for its beauty, 
from whence Proserpine was carried away by the gloomy Gc^ 
of HcU Dis or Pluto, which occasioned her mother Ceres to 
icek her all the world over ; nor that sweet grove of Daphn^ 
y^u uu H 
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iwar Andocfay the capifil of Syria, sated oa the Banks of 
the river Ortmta^ together with the Co^okmi spring tbere^ oi 
the same naior with that in Greece, andcxtoUedibr its pro- { 
phetic qualities ; nor the isbnd Njsa, inoompassed with the 
river 'Tritom in AfirBca» where Cktm or Ham the son of Noah^ 
therefore called oldf (who first peopled Egypt and Lyhia, and i 
among die Gentiles goes by the name fsi Ammm or Lybia* j 
' Jvue) hid his mi stress >fMbf//^j and berbeautifol son Bauba \ 
(therefore called Dionysius) from his stepdame Shad's eye, the 
stepdame of Bacchus and wife of the Lybian JoYe according to j 
some authors, particularly Diodorus Sicuius. Not any nor I 
all of these could vie with this Paradise of Eden $ this ex^ ' 
cccded all tliat historians have written or posts have feigned | 
of the most beautiful places in the worid. i 

2%$.^—^jissyrian garJtn,] Milton here follows StralO} 
who comprehends Mesopotamia in the ancient Assyria. 

XkbardsonL 
2SS. Two tf far nahler sbapCj &c.] Tne description of 
Adam and Eve, as they first appeared to Satan, is exqul. 
vitely drawn, and sufficient to make the fallen Angel gaze 
Upon them with all that astonishment and those emotions of 
envy, in wliicli he is represented. There is a fine spirit of , 
poetry in tlie lines which follow, wherein they are described 
as sitting on a bed of flowers by the side of a fountain^ 
amidst a mixed assembly of animals. AddUon, \ 

^97. For contemplation be and valour form' d^ j 

For softness she and^weet attraSitve grace t"] The curious rea • 
der may please to observe Upon these two charmii^ lines, 
how the numbers are varied, and how artfully be and she are | 
placed in each verse, so that the tone may £ill upon them» : 
and yet fall upon them differently. The author might have 
given both exa£lly tlic same tone, but every ear may judge \ 
this alteration to be much for the worse. 
• For valour he and contemplation form'd. 
For softness she and sweet attrad^ive grace. 
301.— — /^.irmf^iw? locks'] Thus Minerva in Homer gives 
Vlysscs hyacinthine locks to make him more beautiful. 
Back fro:n his brows a length of hair unfurls. 
His hyacin thine locks descend In wavy curls. Broom f^ 

£ustatliius interprets hyacinthine locks by black locks, and 
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SgSdas by very dark brown ; and Milton in like mannec means 
irown or black locks, distinguishing Adam*s iiair kom £ve*s 
in the colour as well as in other particulars. 

303,' I h it sbau/ders hrpad :] Broad shoulders are always 
atfijgned to the ancient heroes* fiut I wonder that Milton 
has given no indication that Adam had a beard j not the least 
down or foJossom on his chin» the first access to manhood ^ 
which Che Greek and JLatin poets dwell oh* as the principal 
pjt of manly beauty : and ottr Spenser, b. ii. cant. .j2. sc 
79. and b. iii. cant. 5. st. 29. Bttitiey, 

HU beard is a particular thatthepo^t could not have for* 
tpt| Iwt I suppose he purposely omitted it, because Raphael 
aod the principal painters. always represent him without 
one; Mikon frequently fetches his ideas frpm the works of 
Ihe greatest masters in painting* 

The |)oet has, 1 think, showed great judgment and deli- 
cacy in avoiding in this place the entering into a circumstan-^ 
tial description of £vc*s beauty. It was, no doubt, a very 
tempting occasion of giving an indulgent loose to his fancy. :- 
since the most lavish imaginsition could not possibly carry 
too high the charms of woman, as she first came out of the 
bands of her heavenly Maker. But as a pidlvre of this kind 
woqU have been too light and gay for the graver turn ojt 
Milton^s plan, he has very artfully mentioned the charms of 
lier person in general terms only, and directed the reader's^ 
attention more particularly to the beauty of her mind. 

305. g olden treuis] This sort of hair was most admired 

and celebrated hy the AncienQsl I suppose as it usually be«. 
tokens a fiurer skin and finer complexion. It would be aU 
niosc endless to quote passages to this purpose in praise of 
Helen and the other fiimous beauties of antiquity. Venus 
herself, the Goddess of beauty, is described of this colour 
and complexion 3 is stiled goiden Venus^ by Homer and by 
Virgil. As Milton had the taste ot' the Ancients in other 
things, so likewise in this particular. He must cer- 
lainiy have preferred this to all other colours, or he woulct, 
never have bestowed it upon Eve, whom he designed as a 
pattern of beauty to all her daughters. 

323. Adam the goodlieu man of men^ &&] These two lines 
art cen&ured by Mr. Addison, and are totally rcjeded by Dr.. 
X 2 
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Bentley, as implying that Adam was -one of his sons> and 
£ve one of her daughters : but this manner of expression is 
borrowed from the Greek language, in which we find some- 
times the superlative degree used instead of the comparative. 
The meaning therefore is, that Adam was a goodlier man 
than any of l>is sons, and Eve fairer than her daughters. 
So Achilles is said to have been the most short-lived of 
4)thers. So Nireus is said to have been the handsomest cf 
the other Grecians, Iliad, li. 637. 

And the same manner of speaking has ^passed from the 
Greeks to the Latins So a freed woman is called in Horace, 
•sat. i. i. 1 00. fortissima Tyndaridarumf not that she was ^ne 
of the Tyndaridz, but more bcave than any of them. 

347. His lithe frohoscisi] His limber trunk, so pliant and 
useful to him, that Cicero calls it, elepbantorum matumi tlie 
elephant^s hand. 

351. Couch" d] Let the -reader observe how artfully the 
word couched is placed, so as to make the sound expressive of 
the sense, 

— others on the grass 

CouchM.— 

Such a rest upon the first syllable of the verse is not very 
common, but is very beautiful when it is "so acconunodated to 
the sense. 

352. Or hedward rumtnatmg }] Chewing the cud before they 
go to rest. 

354. To //&' ocean isItSf] The islands in the Western Ocean j 
for that the sun set in the sea, and rose out of it again, was 
an ancient poetic notion, and is become part of the phrase- 
.ology of poetry. 

'^ig.'^et public reasM jmt^ Ac] <Public reason compels me, 
«nd that public reason is honour and empire enlarged with 
-revenge, by conquering this new world. And thus Satan is 
made to plead puhlic reason just, and necessity to excuse bisde* 
^villsb deeds \ the tyrant" splea^ as the poet calls it, probably 
with a view to his own times, and particularly to the plea 
•ibr ship-money. 

395. Then from his lofty stand on that high tree^ &c.] The tree 
of Jitc, .higher than the rest, where he had been perching all 
;^i$ while from ver. 196. And then for the transformations 
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wlttdi foQow, what changes in Ovid's Metamorphosis arc so 
saciiral, and yet so suq>nsing as these ^ He is well Lkened to 
the fiercest beasts, the lion and the liger, and Adam and Eve 
ia their native innocence to two gentle. £iwns. 

411. S^ie partner, &C.'] The speeches of these two first 
lovers flow equall/ from passion and sincerity. The; pro^ 
fcssions they makb to one another are full of warmth, but 
at the tame time founded upon trutli. AMson, 

421. This one, this easy charge,] It was very natural 
for Adam to discourse of this, and this was what Satan 
Wanted more jSarticuIarly to learn j and it is expressed fnun 
Cod*s command. Gen. ii. 16, 17. 

449. That day loft remember, &c.] The rem;^ning part 
of' Eve's speech, in which she gives an account of herself 
Upon her first creation, and the manner in which she was 
brought to Adam, is as beautiful a passage as any in Milton, 
or perhaps in any other poet whatsoever. These passages. 
are all worked off with so much art, that they are capable 
of pleasing the most delicate reader without offending the 
most severe. A poet of less judgment and invention than 
this great autlior would have found it very difficult to liave 
tUcd these tender parts of the poem with sentiments pro- 
per for a state of innocence ; to have described the warmtli 
of love and the professions of it without artifice or hyper- 
bole; to have made the man speak the most indearing 
things without descending from his natural cit^oity j and 
the woman receiving them without departing from the mo- 
desty of her character ; in a word, to adjust the prerogatives 
of wisdom and beauty, and make each appear to the other 
in its proper force and loveliness. This mutual subordina- 
tion of the two sexes is wonderfully kept up in the whole 
poem, as particularly in thjs speech of Eve, and the lines 
fc^wing it. The poet adds, that the DevU turned away 
at the sight of so much happiness, ^dhon, 

458 to look into the clear 

Smooth iakcf] It has been asked sarcastically enough, 
(Spedaior, vol. v. No. 325.) vvhether some moral is not 
couched under this place, where the poet lets us know, that 
the first woman immediately after her creation ran to a 
looking-glass, and became so enahioured of her ov?n t'ace> 
"3 
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Jthat she had never removed to view any of the other works 
of nature, had not she been led off to a man. 

478. Under a platan i] The plane tree so named from 
the breadth of its leaves » a tree useful and delightful for its 
extraordinary shade, Virg. Gcorg . iv. 146. 

Jamquc ministrantem p/atamem potantibus umbram. 

4^^, , as Jupiter, &.C.] As the Heaven smiles 

upon the air, when it noakes the clouds and every thing; 
fruitful in the spring. This &eems to be the meaning of the 
jillegory ; for Jupiter is commonly taken for the Heaven or 
aether, and Juno for the air, though some understand b/ 
them the air andearth. However xhat be, the congress of 
Jupiter and« Juno was accounted the great cause of fruitful- 
ness. Homer in the fourteenth book of the Iliad enlarges 
much upon tiie story of their loves, more than enough to 
give occasion to tliis simile, and describei the earth putting 
forth her fairest flowers as the immediate effect of them- 
And Virgil likewise in describing the spring employs the 
same kind of images, and represents Jupiter operating upon 
his spouse for the produftion of ail things, Georg. ii. 325. 

Tum pater omnipotens foecundis imbribus asthcr 

Conjugis in gremium Isetac descendit, £t omnes 

JMagnus alit, magno commixtus corpore, foetus. 

For then almighty Jove descends, and pours 

Into his buxom bride his fruitful showVs ; 

And mixing his large limbs with her^s, he feeds 

Her births with kindly juice, and fosters teeming jsecds. 

Pryden. 

506. Jmparadis*d in one another"*! arms,^ Imparadis^d has 
been remarked as a word first coined by Milton. But Sir 
Philip Sidney has it in Arcadia, p. 109. *• So this impa- 
radis'd neighbourhood made Zelmane's soul cleave unto her, 

^i^,"-^-— Knowledge forhiddenf] This is artfully per- 
verted by Satan as if some useful and necessary knowledge 
was forhttdden : whereas our first parents -were created with 
perfeft understanding, and the only knowledge that was 
forbidden, was the knowledge of evil, by the commission of 
it. 

549 Gal/ricL] One of the Arch Angels sent to shew 
P^iuel tlic vision of liic four monarcliies and the seventy 
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weeks, Dan. vii. and jx. and to the Virgin Mary to reveal 
the incarnation of our Saviour, Luke i. His name in the 
Hebrew signifies the man of God, or the strength and foivcr of 
Ctd^ well by our author posted as chief of the angebc 
guards placed about Paradise. 

55 n heroic games] They were not now upon the 

watch, they awaited night 5 but their arms were ready. 
The Angels would not be idle, but employed themselves in 
these noble exercises. So the soldiers, of Achilles during 
h& quarrel with Agamemnon, and so the infernal SpiritSj 
when their chief was gone in search of the new creation. 

In vcr. 792, Uriel is said to be arrived from the sun's de- 
«5«, whicli is no more a place than the evening, but beau- 
tifiiUy poetical^ and justified by Virgil, Georg. iv. 59, where 
a swarm of bees sails through the glowing summer. 

556. Oh a sun-ieam,] Uriers gliding down to the earth 
upon a sun-beam, with the poet's device to make him de^ 
ftaidf as well in his return to the sun, as in his coming 
^WR it, is a prettlness that might have been admired in a 
little fanciful poet, but seems below the genius of Milton. 
The description of the host of armed angels walking their 
nightly round in Paradise, is of another spirit. 
So saying on he led his radiant files 
Dazzling the moon ; 
as that account of the hymns which our first parents used 
to hear tliem sing in these their midnight walks, is alto* 
gether divine, and inexpressibly amusing to the imagi- 
nation. 

As Uriel was coming from the sun to the earth, his coming 
upon a sun beam was the most diredl and level course that 
he could take; for the sun's rays were now pointed right 
against the eastern gate of Paradise, where Gabriel was sit- 
ting, and to whom Uriel was going. 

556 nvlft as a sheeting star, ice] Homer in like manner 

compares Minerva^s descent from heaven to a shooting star. 
The fall of Phxton is illustrated with the same comparison 
by Ovid. Met. ii. 320. 
Volvitur in pr«ceps longoque per aera tradu 
Fertur ; ut interdum de coelo Stella sereno, 
£tsi non cccidit, potuit ceciclisse videri^ 
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The breathless Phaeton, with flaming hair. 
Shot from the chariot, like a falling star, 
That in a summer's evening from tlie top 
Of heaven drops do>yn, or seems at least to drop. 

Addistm, 
Milton adds that this shooting star thwarts or crosses the 
night in autumriy because then these phaehomena are m^st 
common after the heat of summer, when the. vapours taking 
fire make violent impressions and agitations in the air^ and 
they usually portend tempestuous weather, as Vergil ^luiiz^ 
self hath noted long ago, Georg. i. 365. 
Sxpeetiam Stellas vento impendente videbis 
Prsecipites coelo labi, nodtisque per umhrara 
Flammarum longos a tergo albescere tra£lus» 
^nd oft before tempestuous winds arise, 
The seeming stars fall headlong from the skies $ 
And shooting through the darkness gild the night 
With sweeping glories, and long trails of light. DrydeiK 
592. Beneath th* Asu^res }] They are islands in the At- 
lantic ocean, nine in number 5 commonly called the Ter- 
ceras, from one of them. Some confound the Canaries with 
them. 

598. Now came still evening on, &c] Tins is the first 
evening in the poem ; for the adion of the preceding books 
lying out of the sphere of the sun, the time could n<^t be 
computed. When Satan came first to the earth, and made 
that famous soliloquy at the beginning of this book, the sun 
was high in his meridian tower 5 and this h the evening of tliaK 
day 5 and surely there never was a finer description. The 
greatest poets in all ages have as it were vied one with 
another in their descriptions of evening and night ; but &»< 
the variety of numbers and pleasing images, nothing su« 
perior to this is to be found among ail the treasures of ancient 
or modern poetry. We recollect only one description equal 
to it, and that is of a fine moonsbiny night by way of si- 
militude in Homer, Iliad vlii. 551. Mr. Pope has taken 
more than ordinary pains to make the translation excellent 
as the original. 

As when the moon, refulgent lamp of night, 
0*or Heav'n's clear azure spreads her sacred light. 
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When not a breath disturbs the deep serene^ 
And not a cloud overcasts the solemn scene j 
Around her throne the vivid planets roll, 
And stars unnumbcrM gild the glowing pole. 
O'er the dark trees a yellower verdure shed. 
And tipt with silver every mountaih*s head ; 
Then shine the vales, the rocks in prosper rise^ 
A flood of glory bursts from all the skies : 
The conscious swains rejoicing in the sight, 
Bye the blue vault, and bless the useful light. 
Milton*8 description, we see, leaves off, where Homer's 
begins ; and though the quotation is somewhat long, yet we 
hope the reader will be pleased with it, as it is a sort of con*- 
tinuation of the same beautiful scene. 

598.- -and tivil'tgbt gray] Milton is very singulifr in the 
frequent and particular notice which he takes of the twilight, 
whenever he has occasion to speak of the evening. There is 
something so agreeabl* in that soft and gentle light, and 
such a peculiar fragrance attends it in the summer months, 
that it is a circumstance which adds great beauty to his de- 
scription. Perhaps the weakness of our poet*s eyes, to 
which this kind of light must be vastly pleasant, might be 
the reason that he so often introduces the mention of it. 

Thyer. . 

628. That mock our scant manurwg,1 Manuring is not her« 

to be understood in the common sense, but as working with 

hands, as the French maneeuvre ^ it is, as immediately after, 

to lop, to rid away what is scattered. 

635. My Author f ^t..] We have another view of our first 
parents in their evening discourses, which are full of plea- 
sing images and sentiments suitable to their condition and 
charaders. The speech of Eve in particular is dressed up 
in so soft a style, as admirably befits an innocent and lovely 
woman. 

641. &iveet is tke breath ofmorn^ &c.] Mr. Dryden in his preface 
to Juvenal has observed upon our author, that he could not 
find any elegant turns in him either on the words or on the 
thoughts. But Mr. Addison in one of the Tatlers (No. 1 14.) 
quotes this delightful passage in vindication of Milton, and 
jrcmarks, that the variety of images in it is infinitely plcasiag. 
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and the recapltolation of etch particular image, wkb a Sttle 
varying of the expreftsioOy makes One of the finest turns of 
words he had ever seen. He £uther obserrcs, that though 
the sweetness of these verses has something in it ^ a pas- 
toral, yet it excels the ordinary kind, as much as the scene 
of it is above an ordinary field or meadow. 

671. Their ndlar virtue] As Milton was an universal sdio* 
lar, so he had not a little aflfedlation of showing his learning 
of all kinds, and makes Adam discourse here somewhat like 
an adept in astrology, which was too much the philosophy 
of his own tintes. What he says afterwards of numberless 
spiritual creatures walking the earth unseen, and joining in 
praises to (Iietr great Creator, is of a nofaier strain, more 
agreeable to reason and revelation, as well as more pleasing 
to the imagination. 

698. /rif.] The flower-de-luce so called from resemUlng 
the colours of thp Iris or rainbow. Ir'a all hues, that is tfall 
hueSf as a little before we have imooven shade laurel and tt^rtle, 
that is inwoven shade of laurel and myrtle. Such omissions 
are frequent in Milton. 

700. — y^tbe nAolet^ 
■ Crocui and iyadnth] Our author has taken this from Ho« 
mer, who makes the same sort of flowers to spring pp un* 
der Jupiter and Juno as they lay in conjugal embraces upon 
mount Ida, Iliad, xiv. 347. 

Glad earth perceives, and from her bosom pours 

Unhidden herbs, and voluntary flowers '; 

Thick new-bom violets a soft carpet spread. 

And clustring k>tos swellM the rising bed. 

And sudden hyacinths the turf bestrow. 

And flamy crocus made the mountain glow. 

714. More lovely than Pandora ^ Sec."} Promctheiis the son 
€^ Japbet (or Japetus) had stolen fire from Heaven, Jove's 
authentic fire, the original and prototype of all earthly fire, 
which Jupiter being angry at, to be revenged sent him Pj«- 
Jora^ so called because all the Gods had contributed their 
gifts to make her more charming ^for so the word signifies). 
She was brought by Hermes (Mercury) but was not received 
by Prometheus the wiser son of J aphet (as the name implies) 
lilt by his brother Ipimetheus the un^uiser sotu She entiotd 
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Us fsdish curiosity to open a box which she hr0Qght> 
whveia were contained all manner of evils. 

The epithet umoUer does not imply that his brother Prome» 
theos was unwise. Milton uses u/noiser, as any Latin wri- 
ter would imfrudentier^ fir not tt> wise as be shcttld have hejK ' 
So audtciorf ^inadwr^ vtbetrtentioTf iraciaulior^ Sec mean bolder^ 
&c fuam far etu than is righr apd fit, and imply less than 
mtiaxy timdus, Ssc in the positive degree. Jtrtin, 

^ 724.— Tibmr alsa mad*st the nigb^f tec.'] A masterly traniu- 
tion this, which the poet makes ^ their evening worship. 
Moit of the modem heroic poets haVe. imitated the Ancienti, 
in beginning a speech without premising, that the person 
caid thus and thus ; but as it is easy to imitate the ancients 
in the omission of two or three words, it requires judgment 
to do it in such a manner that they shall not be missed, and 
that the speech may begin naturally without tliem. 

7}6. 7bis said unammous and otber rites 

Obsenuittg none^ but adoration pure 

Wlkb C»d likes bestyl Here Milton expresses his own 
favourite notions of devotion, which, it i$ well known, were 
very much against any thing ceremonial ; and this confirms 
^hat was observed in his life, that he was full of the inte* 
tior of religion, though he little regarded the exterior. 

744. fFbatever bypocrites^ &c.] Our author calls those, who 
vndcr a notion of greater purity and perie^ion decry and 
Mid marriage as they do in the Church of Rome. 

756. a nd all tbe cbarities] Charities is used in the Latin 
<ignification, and like caritates comprehends all the relations 
ttid all the endearments of consanguinity and afiipity, as in 
^^ro de Oi&ciis, i. 17. *< Cari sunt parentes, cari li))ert^ 
propinqui, familiares} sed omnes omnium caritates patria 
Una complexa est." 

76 J. WcMf bed is ufidefit'd and chaste frottounc'*d,1 In allu- 
sion to Heb. xiii. 4. Alarriage is honourable in ally and the bed 
undefined. And though this panegyric upon wedded love may 
be condemned ^as a digression, yet it can hardly be called a 
digression, when it grows so naturally out of the subjedl, and 
is introduced so properly, while the adion of the poem is in 
s manuer suspended, and while Adam and Eve are lying 
<bwa to sleep 3 and if morality be one great end of potiryj 
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that end cannot be better promoted than by such (Sgrvs^ 
sioDS as this and that upon hypocrisy at the latter part oi the 
third book. 

769. Or serenate, which the starved lover iitigt\ We ooai'^ 
nionly say serenade with tlie French, but Milton keeps, as 
usual, the Italian word serenate, which the starved lover 
•ings» starved as this compliment was commonly paid iniiere^ 
tto, in clear cold nights. Horace mentions this circumstance 
repeatedly in his odeSr 

776. Now had night measured tvitb ber shadowy cone"] A cone 
is a figure round at bottom, and lessening all the way, ends 
in a point. This is tiie form of the shadow of the earth, the 
base of the cone standing on that side of the globe where the 
sun is not, and consequently when it is night there. This 
€one to those who arc on the darkened side of the earth, 
ceuld it be seen, would mount as the sun fell lower, and be 
at its Utmost highth in tlie vault of their heaven when it was 
midnight. 

777.— riis vast sublunar vaul!,"] For the shadow of the earth 
sweeps as it were the whole arch or vault of Heaven be* 
tween the earth and moon, and extends beyond the orbit of 
the moon, as appears from the lunar eclipses. 

7E2. Uazielfj The next commanding Angel to Gabriel; 
his name in Hebrew is the strength of G&dy as all God's mighty 
Angels are. 

788. Ithuriel and Zephon,] Two Angels having their names 
as indication of their offices. Ithurief, in Hebrew, the disco • 
Wiry of God. ZepboHj in Hebrew, a secret or searcher 9f secrets* 

804. Or if J inspiring nfenomy &-c.] So Virg. /En. vii. 351. 
where the serpent, that the fury Ale^lo had flung upon- 
Amata, creeps soltly over her, 

Vipeream inspirans animam— - 

Pertentatsensus. 

819. So started up in Ins own shape the Fiend"] His plantint; 
himself at the ear of Eve -under the form of a toad, in order 
to produce vain dreams and imaginations, is a circumstance 
that, surprises the reader; as his starting up in his own form 
is wonderfully fine, both in tlie literal description, and iii 
the moral which is concealed under it. His answer, upon 
bis being discovered' and demanded to give an account of 
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Iwnsdf, is conformable to the pride and intrepidity of his 
charader. 2Lephon's rebuke, with the influence it had oa 
Satan, is exquisitely graceful and nroral. j4ddison, 

S2^.--tbtre sitting lobere ye durst not soar ;] As sitting Is. 
frequently used in the Scriptures, and in other ancient wri- 
ters, for a posture that Implies a high rank of dignity and 
power; Satan by this expression intimates his great supe- 
riority over them, that he had the privilege to sit, as an an- 
S«loffig^re and authority, in an eminent part of Heaven, 
where they durst not soar, where they did not presume evert 
to come. Greenwood. 

^34. To vjhom thus Zepbon,"] Zephon is very properly made 
to answer him, and not Ithuriel, that each of them may ap« 
pear'asafiors upon this occasion. Ithuriel with his spear 
restored the Fiend to his own shape, and Zephon rebukes 
him. It would not have been ^o well, if the same person 
had done both. 

^4.5. Sev€r€ in youthful beauty, added grace'\ Virg. JEn, v* 

344. 

Gratior et pulchro veniens in corpore virtus. 

848. yirtue in her shape bo^u> lovely ; &c.] What is saidliere 
c^uein^ yirtue in her shape honv lonely is manifestly borrowed 
bom Plato and C.c. de Off. i. 5. as what follows, saiv and 
fin' d bis loss, is an imitation of Persius, Sat. iii. 38. 

883. to t:'iaiate sleep,'] Shakespear in Macbeth has a 

stronger expression, to nurder sleep } both equally proper in 
the places where they are employed. 

962.— tfrr^(r</] 'i o decree, to award. 

965. •/ drag thee] The present tense used for the fu- 
ture, to signify the immediate execution of the menace. 
A Latinism, and very cmphatical. S^uee prima pericula viio* 
Virg. J^n, iii. 367. Cut famula trader f ii^i/w dominum vocof 
Sencc. Troad. 473. Richardson, 

966. ^nd seal thee so] This seems to allude to the chaining 
of the dragon, that old serpent, zvhich is the Devif and Satan, men* 
tioncd in the Revelation, xx. 3. 

971. Proud limitary Cherub,] I'hou proud prescribing An- 
gel that presumest to limit me, and appoint my prison, ac- 
cording to Mr. Hume. Or rather limitary, set to guard tlte 
Iwunds ; a taunt insulting the good Angel as one employed 

TOL. lil, ' I 
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in a Uttle mean office, according to Mr. Richardson, tor 
Umitary (as Dr. Heylin remarks) is from limitaneus. Milites. 
/imitanei are soldiers in garrison upon the frontiers. So Dux 
limitaneus. Digest. And as Mr. Tfiyer farther observes, 
the word is intended as a scornful sneer upon what Gabriel 
had just said; 

^— if from this hour 

Within these hoilovired rimtts thou appear. 

974. Ride on thy tvlngSf &c.] This seems to alhide to Eze- 
kiers vision, where four Cherubims are ap'pointedto the four 
wheels t See chap. i. and x. and xi. 22. 

977. lyklle thus ke spake, &c.] The conference between 
Gabriel and Satan abounds with sentinicnts proper for the 
occasion, and suitable to the persons of the two speakers. 
Satan clothing himself with terror, when he prepares ibr the 
combat, is truly sublime, and at least equal to Homer*s de- 
scription of Discord celebrated by Longinus, or to that of 
Fame in Virgil, who are both represented with their feet 
standing upon the e^rth, and their heads reaching above 
the clouds. Addhon. 

987. Uke^eneriff or Atlas unremim'd :"] Well may Satan be 
likened to the greatest mountains, and be said to stand as 
firm and immoveable as tiiey, when Virgil has applied the 
tame comparison to his hero, JEn. xti 701. 

lake Eryx, or like Athos great he shows. 

Or father Appennine, when white with snowsy 

His head divine obscure in clouds he hides. 

And shakes the sounding forest on his sides. Dryden. 

9*91.-— wer only Paradise &c.] This representation ot what 
must have happened, if Gabriel and Satan had encounteretf, 
is imagined in tliese few lines with a nobjeness suitable to 
the occasion, and is an improvement upon a tliought in Ho- 
mer, where he represents the terrors which must have at- . 
tended the confil^s of two such powers asjupiter and Nep- 
tune, Iliad. XV. 224. 

And all the Gods that round old Saturn dwell. 

Had heard the thunders to the deeps of Hell. Pcfe. 

996. Th* Eternal to pTLV-nt such I art id fray"] The breaking 
off the combat between Gabriel and Satan, by the hanging 
out of the golden scales in Heaven, is a refinement upon 
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Hotnefs thought, who tells us that before the battle between 
Hedor arid Achilles, Jupiter weighed the event of it in a pair 
of scales. The reader may see the whole passage in the zid 
Uiad. Virgil before the last decisive combat describes Jupi- 
ter in tlie same manner, as weighing the £ates of Turnus 
and i£neas. Milton, though he fetchect this beautiful cir- 
cumstance from the Uiad and i^neid, does not only insert it 
as a poetical embellishment, like the authors above menti- 
oned; but makes an artful use of- it for the proper carrying 
on of his fable, and for the breaking oflf the combat between 
the two warriors who were upon the point of engaging. To 
this we may further add, that Milton is the more justified in 
this passage, as we find the same noble allegory in holy 
Writ, where a wicked prince, some few hours before he was 
assaulted and slain, is said to have been tvcighed in the zcalei 
and to have been found 'wanting, AdS%on, 

998. Betivixt Aitrea and the Scorpion iif»,] Lihra or the 
Scales is one of the twelve signs of the zodiac, as Astrea (or 
Virgo the Virgin) and Scorjno also are. This does as it were 
realize the fidtion, and gives consequently a greater force to 
it. 

999. ffljerein all things created first be weigh* df &c.] Thi$ 
of weighing the creation at first and of all events since gives 
tis a sublime Idea of Providence, and is conformable to the 
style of Scripture. Job. xxviii. 25. 

101%. Where thou art 'weigh'' d and shown how light. howweal^,'\ 
He does not make the ascending scale the .sign of victory as 
in Homer and Virgil, but of lightness and weakness accord- 
ing to that of Belsliazzar, Dan. v. 77. Iheu art weighed in the 
balances, and art found wanting. So true it is, that Milton 
oftener imitates Scripture than Homtrr andVirgil, even where 
he is thought to imitate them most. 
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»i.— wf lose the prime ,"] THE prime cf the day; as he 
calls it elsewhere 

* that sweet hOur of primcj ver. lyo. 

and ix. 200. 

The season prime for sweetest scents and airs. 

The word is used by Chaucer and Spenser, as in Faery 
Queen, book i. cant. 6. st. 13. 
• They all, as glad as birds ot joyous prime. 

a6. Such vohisp'ring loak'd ber,] We were told in the fore» 
going book how the evil Spirit prafiised upon Etc ai she lay 
asleep, in order to inspire her with thoughts of vanity, 
pride, and ambition. The author, who shows a wonderful 
art throughout his whole poem, in preparing the reader for 
the several occurrences that arise in it, founds upon the 
above-mentioned circumstance the first part of the fith book. 
Adam upon his awaking finds £vc still asleep, with an un- 
usual discomposure in her looks. The posture in which he 
regards her, is described with a tenderness not to be expres- 
sed, as the whisper with which he awakens her, is the softest 
that ever was conveyed to a lover's ear. I cannot but take 
notice that Milton, in the conferences between Adam and 
Eve, had his eye very frequently upon the book of Canticles, 
in which there is a noble spirit of eastern poetry, and very 
often not unlike what we meet with in Homer, who is ge- 
nerally placed near the age of Solomon. 

3 5. metbought 

Ctoic at mine ear, &c.] Eve's dream is full of those high 
fonceitt ingetiitring pride, which we are told the Devil endea- 
voured to instil into her. Of this kind is that part of it 
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where slic fancies herself awakened by Aclam in Che follow* 
ing beautiful lines. 

Why sleep'st thou Eve ? &e. 

An injudicious poet would liave made Adam talk through 
the whole work in such sentiments as these: hut flattery 
and fdilshood are not the courtship of Milton's Adam, and 
could not be heard Td/ Eve in her state of innocence, except- 
ing only in a dream produced on purpose to taint her ima- 
gination. Other vain sentiments of the same kind in this 
relation of. her dream will be obvious to every reader. Tho* 
the catastrophe of the poem is finely presaged onthisoccasion^ 
the particulais of it are so artfully shadowed, that they do 
not anticipate tlie story which follows in the ninth book. I 
ih^ll only add, that though the vision itself is founded upon 
truth, the circumstances of it are full of that wildness and 
inconsistency, which are natural to a dream. Addison, 

53. Mucbfairerto my fancy than by day :'] As the sensations 
arc of:en more pleasing, and the images more lively, when 
wc arc asleep than when vrc are awake. And what can be 
tile cause of this? Our author plainly thinks it may be ef- 
feftcd by the agency of some spiritual lacing upon the sensory 
while we are asleep. Great as was Milton's genius, he was 
not so far advanced in philosophy as to reject all hypotheses 
coQcerning efficient causes of phaenomena in either the nar 
tural or mor^^l world. 

94. and thus Adam] Adam, conformable to his superior 

charadler for wisdom, instructs and comforts Eve upon this 
occasion. Addison, 

14.5.— WC& morning duly paid 

In various stile j] As it is very well known that our author 
was no friend to set forms of prayer, it is no wonder that 
he ascribes extemporary eflfusions to our first parents ; but 
^ven while he attributes strains unmeditated X.Q them, he liim<> 
self imitates the Psalmist. 

153. These are thy glorious tuori:, &c,] The morning hymn 
1$ written in imitation of one 6f those Psalms, wliere in the 
overflowings of gratitude and praise the Psalmist calls not 
only upon the Angels, but upon the most conspicuous part? 
of the inanimate creation, to join with him in extolling their 
conunon Maker. Invocations of this nature fill the xmod 
M 
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with glorious ideas of God's works, and awaken that divine 
enthusiasm, which is so natural to devotion. But if this 
calling upon the dead parts of nature Is at all times a proper 
kind of worship, it vras in a particular manner suitable to 
our first parents, who had the creation fresh upon their 
minds, and had not seen the various dispensations of Pro- 
vidence, nor consequently could be acquainted with those 
many topics of praise, which might afford matter to die 
devotions of their posterity. I need not remark the beauti- 
hil spirit of poetry, which runs through this whole hymn, 
nor the holiness of that resolution with which it concludes. 

173. In thy eternal course y"] In thy continual course. Thus 
Virgil calls the sun, moon and stars pternalfires, JEn. iL 1 54. 
Vos, ^pterni ignes ; and the sacred fire, that was constandy 
kept burning, eternal fre, /En. ii. 297. 

^ternumquc adytis effort penetralibus ignem. 
181.— ri?flr in quaternion run &c.] That in a fourfold mix- 
ture and combination run a perpetual circle, one element 
continually changing into another, according to the do^rine 
of Heraclitus, borrowed from Orpljeus. ** Et cum quatour sint 
genera corporum, vicissitudine eorum mundi continuata 
natura est. Nam ex terra, aqua : ex aqua, oritur aer : ex 
aere, aether: deinde retrorsum vicissim ex athere, aer: inde 
aqua: ex aqua, terra infima. Sic naturis bis, ex quibus 
omnia constant, sursus, deorsus, ultro, citro commeantibus, 
tnundi partium conjundio continetur." Cicero dc Nat. Dcor. 
ii. 33. The physical systems of the ancients were mere 
fi^lons of the imagination, not conclusions of reason kom. 
fadt and experiment. They were ingenious poetry, not true 
philosophy. , 

205. be bcunteons itill 

To give ta only good -^"l He had his thought on that cele* 
brated prayer in Plato, « O Jupiter, give us good tilings, 
whether we pray for them or not, and remove from, us evil 
things, even though we pray for them." And we learn from 
the first book of Xenophon's memoirs of his master i>ocrates, 
that iSocrates was wont to pray to the Gods only to give goo4 
things, as they knew best what things were so. 
a 16. To wed her elm ;] Hor. Epod. ii. 9. 
•-Aut adultJt vitium propamine t 
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Altas maritat populos ? 
hutilesque falce ramos amputans> 
Fcliciorcs inscrit. 

Adam and Eve are very well employed in checking fruitUu 
embraces, and leading the vine to tved her elm : that is very fitly 
made the employment of a married couple, which is urged 
in Ovid as an argument to marriage, Met. xiv, 6^6 1. 
An elm was near, to whose embraces led. 
The curling vine her swelling clusters spread: 
He vicwM their twining branches with delight. 
And prais'd the beauty of the pleasing sight. 
Yet this tall elm, but for his vine (he said) 
Had stood negle^ed, and a barren shade ; 
And this fair vine, but that her arms surround 
Her marry'd elm, had crept along the ground. PofH, 

235. Hapfineis in his poio^r left free to will,^ That is in the 
power of him left free to will. 

24.7. nor delayed the 'winged saint y &c.] RaphaePs de- 
partDre from before the throne, and his flight through the 
qaires of Angels, is^finely imaged. As Milton every where 
Alls his poem with circumstances that are marvellous and as« 
tonishing, he describes the gate of Heaven as framed after 
such a manner, that it opened of itself upon the approach 
of the Angel who was to pass through it. The poet here 
S€cm$ to have regarded two or three passages in the i8th 
liiad, as that in paitlcular, where speaking of Vulcan 9 
Homer says, that he had made twenty tripodes running oa 
golden wheels 3 which upon occasion might go of themselves 
to the assembly of the Gods, and when there was no more 
tise for them, returned again after the same manner. Sca- 
ligcr has rallied Homer very severely upon this point, as M« 
Dacier has endeavoured to defend it. I will not pretend to. 
determine, whether in this particular of Homer, th« mar- 
wllous does not lose sight of the probable. As the miracu- 
lous workmanship of Milton's gates is not so extraordinary 
as this of the tripodes, so I am persuaded he would not have 
mentioned it, had not he been supported in it by a passage 
Ih the Scriptufe, which speaks of whftrls in Heaven that had 
life in them, and moved of themselves, or stood still, m. 
wnformity with the Cberubims, whom they accompanied^ 
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There is no question but Milton had this circumstance in 
his .houghts, because in the following book he describes the 
chariot of the Messiah with living wheels^ according to the 
plan of Ezekiers vision. I question not but Bossu and the 
two Daders, who are for vindicating every thing chat is cen- 
sured in Homer, by something parallel in holy Writ, would 
have been very well pleased had zhey tliought of confrontins 
Vukan's tripodes with EzekiePs wheels. Addison^. 

^54*"^^ ^d/e telf.optn'd ^uide] This circumstance is not 
borrowed, as Mr. Addison conceived, from Vulcan's tripodes 
in Homer, but from Homer's making the gates oi Heaven 
open of their own accord to the Deities who passed through 
them, Iliad, v. 749 

Heav*n gates spontaneous open to the Pow'rs, 
Heaven's golden gatesj kept by the winged Hours. Popty 
Where Mr. Pope observes that the expression of the gates 
tfHeofu^n is in the eastern manner, where they said xhtgata 
of Heaven or Earth for the entrance or extremities of Hea- 
ven or Earth j a phrase usual in the Scriptures, as is observed 
by Dacier. 

a6i. A when by night the glass, &c.] The Angel from 
Heaven gate viewing the earth is compared to an astronomer 
observing the moon through a telescope, or to a pilot at sea 
discovering an island at a distance. As when by mgh the glass 
of GalSetf the telescope first used in celestial observations by 
Galileo: Or pilots from amidst the Cyclades, a parcel of islands 
in the Archipelago, DeUs or Samos first appearing, tvio of the 
largest of these islands, and therefore first appearing, keas a 
tioudy spGty for islands seem -to be such at their first appear* 
ance. But the Angel sees with greater clearness and cer- 
tainty than these ; the glass is less assur'*df and the pilot kms 
only a cloudy spot,. -when the Angel sees not the whole globe 
only, but distin^ly the mount of Paradise. 

7.^^,<-.--^lhwtt thither front in flighty &c.] Virg. /En. iv» 

253- 

— hinc toto praeceps se corpore ad nndas 

Misit, avi similis. 

a 7*. A Phoenix f'\ This bird was fomous among the An- 
cientsy but generally looked upon by the Moderns as febulous. 
The naturalists speak of it as single^ or the only one of i^ 
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kmd, and therefore it is called Iiere that sole bird, as it liad 
been before by Tasso unko augello. They describe it as of a 
most beautiful plumage. They hold that it lives five or six 
hundred years ^ that when thus advanced in age, it builds 
itself a funeral pile of wood and aromatic gumS) which bein^ 
kindled by the sun it is there consumed by the fire, and ano- 
ther Phoenix arises out of the ashes, ancestor ?ind successor 
to himself, who, taking up die rchquesof his funeral pile, 
flies with them to Egyptian Thebes to inshrine them there 
io the temple of the Sun, the other birds attending and gaz- 
ing upon him in his flight. Egyptian thehes, to distinguish 
it from the other Thebes in Boeotia. Plin. Nat. Hist. 1, x. c. &. 

275. c» tb* eastern cliff"} For there was the only gate of 
Paradise, iv. 178. The good Angel enters by the gate, and 
not like Satan. 

iZ^'—wtb feather'' d mailf 

Sl^'tinaur*d grain,"] Feathers lie one short of another fc- 
amhling the p&tcs of metal of which coats of mail are com- 
posed. Sky-coloured, dyed in grain, to e^pres^ beauty and 
durableness. Richardson, 

285.— /iitf Maia's son be stood, &C.] RaphaePs descent to' 
the earth, with the figure of his person, is represented in 
Very lively colours. Several of tlie French, Italian, and 
En^sh poets have given a loose to their imaginations in the 
description of Angels ; but I do not remember to have met 
with any so fi nely drawn, and so conformable to the notions 
which are given of them in Scripture, as this in Milton — 
After having set him forth in all his heavenly plumage, and 
represented him as alighting upon the earth, the poet con- 
pludes hi$ description with a circumstance, which is altpge. 
thernew, and imagined with the greatest strength of fancy. 

*>-Likc Maia's son he stood. 

And shook his plumes, that heav'nly fragrance filPd 

The circuit wide. Addnon. 

298. Him through the spicy forest] Raphael's reception by thfr 
guardian Angels ; his passing through the wilderness of 
sweets ; his distant appearance to Adam, have all the graces 
that poetry is capable of bestowing. Addison. 

2J9^-r-^i in the dm be sat] So Abraham, Gen. xviil. u 
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310. s eems another morn] The nominatire case is here 
understood, the gJorious skate before mentioned. 

325.- and super fiutMS moist consumes:'] This is rather too 
philosophical for the female charader of Eve : and one of 
AliUon*s greatest faults is his introducing inconsistencies in 
the chara£lers both of Angels and Man by mixing too mocb 
Yf'.xli them his own philosophical notions. 

331. So saying with dispatchful looks^ ice] The author gives 
us here a particular description of Eve in her domestic em- 
ployments. Though in this, and other parts of the same 
book, the subjed is only the housewifry of our first parent, 
it is set off with so many pleasing images and strong ex- 
pressions, as make it none of the least agreeable parts in this 
divine work. uMison, 

333. ff^cat choice to choose] This sort of jingle is very usual 
in Milton, as to movemotiony viii. 130. thoughts, mis-thwgbtf 
ix. 289. sinn'dfiny xi. 427. and is not unusual in the best 
classic authors, as in Terence, Andr. v. 8. 

Nam hunc scio mea solide solum gravisurttm gatuHa^ 
and in Virgil, Mn. xii. 680. 

—hunc, oro, sine me /urere ante firoremf 
and many more instances might be given. 

338. ff^atever Earth all hearing mother] She gathered all 
manner of fruits which the Earth at that time afifordcd, or 
has since produced in the lioblest and best cultivated gar- 
dens. 

339. ■■ or middle shore, &c.] Or on the borders of the 
Mediterranean \ in Pontus, part of Asia, or the Punico coasts 
part of Africa, or tohere Alcinous reigned, in a Grecian island 
in the Ionian sea (now the gulf of Venice) anciently called 
Phacacia, then Corcyra, now Corfue, under the dominion 
of the Venetians. The soil is fruitful in oil, wine, and most 
excellent fruits, and its owner is made famous for his gar- 
dens celebrated by Homer. 

344. ""for drink the grape 

iibe crushes, inoffensi've must,] By the word inoffensive Milton 
intends to hint at the latter invention of fermenting the 
jrlice of the grape, and thereby giving it an intoxicating qua- 
lity. This he would say was not the wine of Paradise. 

349- — ^>0OT the shrub unfu:n"d.] That is not burnt and 
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exhaling smoke as in famigatlons, but with its nataral 
scent. 

356.-— — ^^iiRfjirV vmtb gold] Horace*s aurum vestlhus ilHtum, 
Od. ir. ix. 14. comes nearest to it. » 

Virgil has used a like expression, JEn. x. 3 14. 

Per tunicam tquallentem aura. Rkbardson» 

361. Native of Hca*u*n, fir other ^lace 

None can than Hea*v*n such glorious shape contain ^^ Milton in 
the turn of these \vord% very plainly alludes to what iCneas 
Mjrs to Venus in the first /Encid, ver. 327. 

0, quam te memorem, Virgo ? namque hand tibi vultui 

Mortalis, nee vox hominem sonat j 
O Dea certc. 

378.— Pomwa'i arbour'] The Goddess of fruit-trees might 
well be supposed to have a delightful arbcur, but that could 
not be more delightful In imaginationi than this was in rea- 
lity. See Ovid. Met. xiv. 623, &c, 

380 Undecked save with herself, j I'his is simplex munditiis 
indeed, beyond Horace^s, and makes an excellent contrast to 
Ovid*s description of the fine lady full dressed, 

—pare minima est ipsa puella sui. 

It calls to mind that memorable s^iying, " Induitur, for- 
iTiOsa est ; exuitur, ipsa forma est.^* I)ressed, she is beau- 
tiful; undressed, she is beauty itself. With the same ele- 
gance of expression, describing Adam, he has said, 

—in himself was all his state. * 

382. Of three that in mount Ida naked strive^] The judgment 
of Paris is very well known in preferring Venus to Juno and 
Minerva, that is, beauty to power and wisdom ; a dif- 
ferent choice from that of young Solomon, who desired 
wisffom rather than riches and honour. 

3?5.— — 0« inhcm the Angel hail, &c.] The natural majesty 
of Adam, and at the same time his submissive behaviour to 
the superior being, who had vouchsafed to be his guest ; the 
solemn Haiiy which the Angel bestows upon tlic. mother of 
mankind, with the figure of Eve ministring at the tabic, are 
circumstances which deserve to be aHmired. 

394- All autumn piPd,] The tabic had mossy seats round 
it, and all autumn piled upon it, chat is, the iruiCii of au« 
tumn. So ia Vxrg. Gcorg. ii. 5. 
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— pamplneo gravldus autumno 

Floret agcr. 

407. TVo* ingratefal foci ;"| There being^ mention made in 
Scripture oi yingeh food, Psal. Ixxviii. 25, that is foundation 
enough for a poet to build upon> and advance these notions 
of the Angels eating. 

41 5. — of elements^ &c.] Dr. Bentley is for omitting here 
eleven lines together, but we cannot agree with him in 
thinking them the editor's, though we entirely agree with 
him in wishing, that the author had taken more care what 
notions of philosophy he had put into the mouth of an Arch- 
Angel. It is certainly a great mistake to attribute the ipots 
in the moon (which are owing to the inequalities of her 
sur&ce, and to tl!c different nature of her constituent parts, 
land and water) to njapoun not yet turned into her substance. It is 
certainly very unfhiloiophical to say that the sun sups laitb the 
ccean^ but it is not unpoetkaL And whatever other faults arc 
found in these lines, they are not so properly the faults of 
. AJilton, as of his times, and of those systems of philosophy 
which he had learned in his younger years. If he had writ- 
ten after the late discoveries and improvements in science, 
•he would have written in another manner. 

426.— -T^oa^it in Heav'n the trees y &c.] In mentioning 
.trees oflfe and nnnes in Heaven he is justified by Scripture. 
See Rev. xxii. 2. Mat. xxvi. 29. 

43 5. ■ " the common gloss 

Of theologians 5] The usual comment and exposition of 
divines. For several of the Fathers and ancient Dodors 
were of opinion, that the Angels did not really eat, but 
•only seemed to do so; and they ground that opinion pHnci- 
jjaliy upon what tfc« Angel Raphael says in the book of 
Tobit, xii. 19. ** All these days did 1 appear unto you, 
but I did neither eat nor drink, but you did see a vision." 
But Qur author was of the contrary opinion, that the Angel 
did not cat in appearance only but in reality, with keen dis- 
f)u;cb of real hunger as he says, and this opinion is confirmed 
by the accounts in the Canonical Scripture of Abraham's 
entertaining three Angels at one time, and Lot's entertaining 
. wo Angels at another. See Gen. xviii. and xix. 

445. H'lth pltfiwnt lijucn grcuffi'd:] Tt) cro^vn their cups, was 
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a phrase among the Greeks and Romans for filling them above 

the brim, but yet not so as to run over. So it is used by 

Homer, Iliad, i. 470 ; 

and by Virgil, Georg. ii. 528. 

' -et socii cratcra coronant. 

467. - y et what compare ?] His speechwas wary ; and he 

vns afraid to ask the Angel dire^ly of the different condi- 
tions of Men and Angels ; but yet intimates his desire to 
know, by questioning whether there was any comparison be- 
tween them. 
. 468. To whom the winged HUrarcb rep[fd.'\ Raphaers be- 
haviour is every way suitable to the dignity of his nature, 
and to that chara^er of a sociable Spirit, withwhicii the au- 
thor has so judiciously introduced him. He had received 
instnidions to converse with Adam, as one friend converges 
With another, and to warn him of the enemy who was con 
thving his destruction : accordingly he is represented as sit- 
ting down at table with Adam, and eating of the fruits <of 
Pai:adisc. The occasion naturally leads him to his discourse 
on the food of Angels. After having thus entered into con- 
versation with Man upon more indifferent subjtfts, he . 
warns him of his obedience, and makes a natural transition 
to the history of that fallen Angel, who was employed in 
the circumvention of our first parents. yiddhon. 

478. T'tli body up to spirit loork^ &c.] Our author should 
have considered things better, for by attributing his own 
false notions in philosophy to an Arch-Angel, he has really 
lessened the character, which he intended to raise. He is as 
much mistaken here in his metaphysics, as he was beiore in 
his physics. This notion of maitter refining into spirit is by 
no means observing the bounds proportioned to each kind. I sup- 
pose, lie meant it as a comment on the doctrine of a natural 
body changed into a spiritual body, as in i Cor. xv. and 
perhaps borrowed it from some of his systems of divinity. 
I'or Milton, as he was too much of a materialist in his 
piiilosophy, so he was too much of a systematist in his 
divinity. 

50fj.— tfW the scale of nature set 

From centre to circumference,'] The scale or i^der of nature 
wccnds by steps fiom a point, a centre, tolhe whole circum- 
yoh. III, K 
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frrence of what mankind can see or comprehend. The me. 
taphor is bold and vastly expressive. Matter^ oiujird matter 
is this centre; nature infinitely diversified is the scale which 
reaches to the utmost of oar conceptions, all round. We 
are thus led to God ; whose circumference tvbo can nllf Urt' 
tirtamcrih^d befiJs infimttuU, vii. 1 70. Richardson, 

^12. ^ steps ve may ascmd to Cod.'} There is a real visible 
ladder (besides that visionary one of Jacob) whose foot, the* 
placed on the earth amongst the lowest of the creation, yet 
leads us iy steps in contemplation of created things up to God, the 
invisible creator of all things. 

548- «or knew X not 

To be both wili and deed created fru ; j Nor was it unknown 
to me that my will and anions are free. I knew 1 was free. 
•—Two negatives make an affirmative. 

551. tobose command 

Single is yet so just,'] That is the command not to eat of the 
Ibrbidden tree, the only command given to Man. 

557. Worthy of sacred silence to be beard \\ Worthy of reli- 
gious silence, such as was required at the sacrifices and other 
religious ceremonies of the Ancients; alluding to that of 
Horace, Od. ii. xiii. 29, 30. 

Utrumque sacro digna silentio 

Mirantur umbrs dicere. 

563. High matter thou injoin'st me", prime of^ men^ . 

Sad task and hard, &c.] It is customary with the epic poets 
to Introduce by way of episode and narration the prihcipal 
events, which happened before the adion of the poem com- 
mences: and as Homer's Ulysses relates his adventures to 
Alcinous, and as Virgil's ^neas recounts the history of tlie 
siege of Troy and of his own travels to Dido ; so the Angel 
relates to Adam the fiUl of Angels and the creation of the , 
world. 

577. As yet this •world was not, &c.] Had I followed Mon- 
sieur Bossu's method, I should have dated the aflion of Pa- 
radise Lost from the beginning of Raphael's speech in this 
book, as he supposes the aftion of the ^Eneid to begin in ' 
the second book of that poem. I could allege many reasons 
for my drawing the adion of the Mntld rather from its im- j 
mediace beginning in the first book> thaa from its remote 
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Ixgitining in the second ; and show why I have oonsidere^ 
the sacking of Troy as an episode, according to the common 
acceptation of that word. But as this would be a dry un- 
entertaining piece of criticism, I shall not enlarge upon it. 
Whichever of the notions be true, the unity of Milton*s 
adion is preserved according to either of them 'y whether 
we consider the fall of Man in its immediate beginning, as 
proceeding from the resolutions taken in the infernal coun- 
cil, or in its more remote beginning, as proceeding from the 
first revolt of the Angels in Heaven. The occasion which 
Milton assigns for this revolt, as it is founded on hints in 
holy Writ, and on the opinion of some great writers, so it 
was the most proper that the poet could have made use of. 
The revolt in Heaven is described with great force of imagi- 
nation, and a iihe variety of circumstances. Addison, 

579. Upon her centre fois'd'^ Pcnderihus lihrata suisy as Ovid 
says. Met. i. 13; or as Milton elsewhere expresses it, vii. 
242, 

And Earth sdf-balanc'd on her centre hung. 

5S3. At Heaven's great year] Our poet seems to have had 
PIato*s great year in his thoughts. 

Magnus ab intcgro seclorum nasdtur ordo. Virg. EcL iv. 5. 

^-Et incipient magni procedere menses. Eel. iv, la. 

Plato's great year of the Heavens is the revolutioo of all 
the spheres. 

589. Standards and gonfalons'] A gonfalon is some kind of 
streamer or banner, but of what particuar sort authors do 
not seem to be at all agreed, and neither is it very material 
to know. 

606. Milton was evidently an Arian in his opinion con- 
cerning the subordination of the Son to the Father. 

642. a mbrosial mgbt] So Homer calls the night ambro- 

sial, Iliad. ii.|57 j and sleep for the same reason ambrosial^ 
ver. 19, because it refreshes and strengthens «s much as food, 
as much as ambrosia. 

685. Tell them that by command, &c.] He begins his revolt 

with a lie. So well doth Milton preserve the charad^cr given 

of him in Scripture, John viii. 44. The Devil is a liar and 

the father of lies, 

713. And from within the golden lamps] Alluding to the lamps 
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before the throne of God, which St. John saw in his vision; 
Rev. iv. 5. 

716. jimong the sons of morrii^ The Angels arc liere called 
som of the mormngf as Lucifer is in Isa. xiv. iz, probably 
upon account of their early creation ; or to express the an- 
gelic beauty and gladness, the morning being the most de- 
lightful season of the day. See Job xi. 17 ; xxxviii. 7. 
718. yiftd smiling] Let not the pious reader be offended, 
^ because the Supreme Being is represented as smii'wg and 
speaking ironically of his foes ; for such figures of speecli 
are not unusual in the Scripture itself. This is particularly 
grounded upon Psal. ii. i, &c. " Why do the Heathen 
rpge, and the people imaginei a vain thing ?-— against the Lord 
and against his Anointed— —-He that sitteth in the Heavens 
shall laugh, the Lord shall have them in derision.** It ap' 
pears that our Author had this passage in view, by his 
making the Son allude so plainly to it in his answer. 

746. Or stars of morn'mg dew drops^l Innumerable as the 
stars is an old simile, but this of the stars of morning, dew 
drops, seems as new as it is beautiful: And the sun impearh 
them, turns them by his refleded beams to seeming pearls;' 
as the morn was said before to sow the earth vntb orient pearly 
ver. 2. 

761. in the dialed of men] The learned reader cannot 

but be pleased with the poet's imitation of Homer in this 
line. Homer mentions persons and things, which he tells 
us in the language of the Gods are called by difierdnt names 
from those they go by in the language of men. Milton has 
imitated him with his usual judgment in this particular 
place, wherein he has likewise the authority of Scripture to 
justify him. Addison. 

The scholiasts and commentators upon Homer endeavour 
to account for this manner of speaking several ways j but 
the most probable is, that he attributes those names which 
are in use only among the learned to the Gods, and these 
which, are in vulgar use to men. However that be, this 
manner of speaking certainly gives a dignity to the poena, 
and looks as if tiie poets had conversed with the Gods them- 
selves. 

766. The Mountain of the Congregation caWd'^] Alluding to 
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Isl XIV. 13. "I will exalt my throne above the stars o^ 
God J I will sit also upon the mount of the congregation, in 
tbc sides of the north." 

77a. Thrones, Dominations, Princedoms, Virtues, P<n»ers,1 
The use of the word Vjrtues, in this line, clearly explains 
what Milton meant by tb" angelic Virtue in ver. 371. 
Whom thus th* angelic Virtue answer'd mild. 
It was an order of Angels distinguished by that name* 
Thi3 U the more evidently his meaning by these lines after 
tcr. 837, 
^and all the Spirits of Heav'n 
By him created in their bright degrees, 
Crovvn'd them with glory, and to their glory namM 
Throne's, Dominations, Princedoms, Virtues, Powers. 
799. ■ ■' m uch kss for this to be our Lord,'] This passage 
KciTtt to me as incxpUcable almost as any in Milton. 

802. Not to serve] The whole of this speech is a striking 
exhibition of a factious malecontent, who considers that su- 
bordination as a violation of liberty, which is really necessary 
to its full enjoyment. 

Mr. Warburton explains it thus. Who can in reason as- 
sume monarchy over those who are his equals? and introduce 
Uw and edift upon them, when they can condudt their 
anions rightly without law ? much less for this introduction 
of law and cdidl claim the right of dominion. For he 
thought the giving of civil laws did not introduce dominion. 
S09. False and fraud] Democratic principles arc fiUse, as 
they do not tend to the happiness of the whole, the obje€fc 
ofgovernmenr J and proud, as they arise from a desire in in- 
dividuals ro exalt themselves above their superiors. 

835.-*^^, whom, Sec] Cor. i. 16, 17. « For by him were all 
things created that are in Heaven, and that are in £arth> 
visible and invisible, whether they be thrones, or dominions, 
or principRlities, or powers ; all things were created by him 
and for him, and he is before all things, and by him all 
things consist: ** and the conclusion of this speed* is takrfn 
from the conclusion of PsaL ii. 

861. wbenfataJ course Sec] We may observe that our 

author makes Satan a sort of fatalist. We Ar.gels (says he) 
K 3 
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VTCrc self'higotf ielf-'raii*d by our tnim qu'ick^rtwg power ; *ivhen 
the course of fate bad completed its full rcund and period, then wc 
wtvt the birth mature, th«r produdtion in due season, of tUs 
our native Heaven. No compliment to£itaiism to put it into 
the mouth of the Devil. 

864. our own right hand 

Shall teach us highest deeds,"] Psal. xlv. 4. 

Dextra mihi Dcus, ct telum quod missile libro. Virg. 
JEn, X. 773- 

Z'jl.—and as the sound of waters deep"] The voice of a great 
multitude applauding is In like manner compared^ Rev. xix. 
6, to the voice of many waters. ^ 

887. Is no^v an iron rod to bruise and break] Alluding; to PsaJ. 
ii. 9. " Thou shalt break them with a rod of iron :'* or ra- 
ther to the old translation, " Thou shalt bruise them with a 
rod of iron, and break them in pieces like a potter's vessel.'* 

890. these zvicked tents devoted, lest the wrath, &c.] In al- 
lusion probably to the rebellion of Korah, &c Numb. xvi. 
where Moses exhorts the congregation, saying, " Depart, 1 
pray you, from the tents of these wicked men, lest ye be 
consumed in all their sins," ver. 26. But the construdiion 
without doubt is deficient. It may be supplied by under- 
standing but Ifiy before the word lest. 

896. & spake the Seraph Abdiel faithful found &c] The part 
of Abdicl, who was the only Spirit that in this infinite host 
of Angels preserved his allegiance to his Maker, exhibits to 
us a noble moral of religious singularity. The zeal of the 
Seraphim breaks forth in a becoming warmth of sentiments 
and expressions, as the charafter which is given us of him 
denotes that generous scorn and intrepidity which attends 
heroic virtue. The author doubtless designed it as a pattern 
to those, who live among nrvankind in their prtisent state of 
degeneracy and corruption. Aidison, 
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WE are now entering upon the sixth book of Paradise 
Lost, in which the poet describes the battle of Anjels j hav*- 
ing raised his reader's expectation, and prepared him for it 
by several passages in the preceding books. I omitted quot- 
ing these passages in my observations upon the former books, 
having purposely reserved them for the opening of this, the 
subjed of which gave occasion to them. The author's ima- 
gination was so inflamed with this great scene of adtion, 
that wherever he speaks of it, he rises, if possible, above 
himself. Thus where he mentions Satan in the beginning 
of bis poem. J. 44, &c. , 

—Him the almighty Power 

Hurl'd headlong flaming from the ethereal sky. 

With hideous ruin and combustion, down 

To bottomless perdition, there to dwell 

In adamantine chains and penal fire, 

Who durst defy th* Omnipotent to arms. 

The poet never mentions any thing of this battle but in 
such images of greatness and terror as are suitable to the sub- 
jt4>. Among several others 1 cannot forl^ear quoting that 
passage, where the Power, who is described as presiding 
over the Chaos, speaks in the second book, ii. 988, (S^c. 

Thus Satan ; and him thus the Anarch old, ' - 

With fait'ring speech and visage incompos*d, 

Answer'd. I know thee, stranger, who thou art. 

That mighty leading Angel, who of late 

Made head against Heav'n's King, though overthrown. 

1 saw and heard, for sucli a numerous host 

Fled not in silence through the frighted deep 

With ruin ujjon ruin, rout on reut. 

Confusion worse confounded 5 and Heav'n gate 
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PourM out by millions her vi^orlous bands 

Pursuing. 

It required great pregnancy of invention and strength of 
imagination, to fill this battle with such circumstances as 
should raise and astonish the mind of the reader ; and at the 
same time an exadiness of judgment, to avoid every thing 
that might appear light and trivial. Those who look into 
Homer, are surprised to find his battles still rising one above 
another, and improving in horror, to the tonclusion of the 
Iliad. Milton's fight of Angels is wrought up with the 
same beauty. It is ushered in with such signs of wrath as 
are suitable to Omnipotence incensed. The first engage- 
ment is carried on under a cope of fire, occasioned by the 
flights of innumerable burning darts and arrows which are 
discharged from either host. The second onset is still more 
tenible, as it is filled with those artificial thunders, which 
seem to make the viftory doubtful, and produce a kind of 
consternation even in the good Angels. This is followed by 
the tearing Up of mountains and promontories : till, in the 
last place, the Messiah comts forth in the fulness of majesty 
and terror. Tlie pomp of his appearance amidst the roar- 
ings of his thunders, the flashes of his lightnings, and the 
noise of his chariot wheels, is described with the utmost 
force of human imagination. Addison* 

2. *■ ' till morn, 

Tyak'd by the circling hours, •with rosy hand 

Unbarr'^d the gates of light.] This is copied from Homer's 
Iliad, V. 749, where the hours are feigned in like manner to 
guard the gates of Heaven. 

Heav'n's golden gates, kept by the winged hours ; 

Commission'd in alternate watch they stand. 

The sun*s bright portils and the skies command, 

Involve in clouds iW eternal gates of da). 

Or the dark harrier roll with ease away. Pope. 

6. Where light avd darkness tec*'] The making darkness a 
positive thing is poetical. But besides that, as he thought fie 
to bring it into Heaven, it could not be otherwise repreiented. 

IVarburtan. 

^ T 5. Shot through iv'nh orient benms ; J This quaint conceit of 

night^s being shot chra/gh, c<c. is much bclow the usual digni- 
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ty of Mllton^s descriptions. The Italian poets, even the - 
very best of them aTe fond of such boyish fancies, and there 
is no doubt but we are obliged to them for this. 

19. — war in frocinS,'] The Roman soldiers were said to 
stand inprocinffu when ready to give the onset. 

29. Servant of Godf] So the name of ^diel signifies in 
Hebrew. 

44. Go Michael ofcelesttai armies prince y"] As this battle of 
the Angels is founded principally on Rev. xii. 7, 8, •* There 
was war in Heaven ; Michael and his Angels fought against 
Jtbe Dragon, and the Dragon fought and his Angels, and 
prevailed not, neither was their place found any more in Hea- 
ven )" Michael is rightly made by Milton the leader of the 
heavenly armies, and the name in Hebrew signifies the pinver 
cfGod, But it maybe censured perhaps as a piece of wrong 
condud in the poem, that the commission here given is noc 
executed 5 they are ordered to drive the rebel Angels out from 
God and bliiSy but this is effected at last by the Messiah alone. 
Some reasons for it are assigned in the speech of God, ver. 
680, and m that of the Messiah, ver. 801, in this book. 

55. His fiery Chaos] Chaos may mean any place of confu- 
sion : but if we take it stridliy, Tartarus or Hell was built 
in Chaos (ii. 1002.), and therefore that part of it being stored 
with fire, may not improperly be called sl fiery Chaos,' 

56. —^and clouds began 

To darken all the hill, and smoke to roll, &c.] In this description 
the author manifestly alludes to that of God descending upon 
mount Sinai, £xod. xix. 16, &c. 

64. In silance] So Homer observes^ Iliad, iii. 8, to the ho- 
nour of his countrymen the Grecians, that they marched on 
in silence, while the Trojans advanced with noise and cla- 
mour. 

71.— _^r high above the ground &c.] Our author attributes 
the same kind of motion to the Angels, as the Ancients did 
to their Gods ; wiiich was gliding through the air without 
ever touching the ground with their feet, or as Milton else- 
where elegantly expresses it (b. viii. 302.) smooth sliding with- 
out step. 

Smooth as the sailing doves they glide along. Pope 

%\, ■ u nd nearer view &c. j 'lo the north appeared a 
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fiery region, and nearer to the view appeared tlie banded 
powers of Satan. It appeared a fiery region indistinctly at 
first, but upon nearer view it proved to be Satan's rebel army. 

%%. Bristled with upright beams Sec] The Latins express 
this by the word horrere, taken from the brhtUng on a wild 
boar's or other animal's back. Vii^. -^n. xi. 60 1. 

-—turn late ferreus hastis 
'' Horret ager. 
Milton has before, in ii. 5 13, the expression of horrent arms. 

93. And in fierce hosting meet,] This word hosting seems to 
have been first coined by our author. It is a very exprts- 
•ive word, and formed from the substantive host. 

loi. Idol of majesty dwine^] This is the very same with 
what Abdiel * afterwards at ver. 1 14 calls resemblance of the 
Highest, but how judiciously has Milton culled out the word 
Idply which though it be in its original 8ignifi<^ation the same 
zi resemblance, yet by its common application always in a 
bad sense served much better to express the present charac- 
ter of Satan ! 

III. Abdiel that sight indur*d ffof,] Virg. JExi. ii. 407. 

Non tulit banc speciem furiatd mente Choroebus. 

113. And thus. his own undaunted bear: explores.] Such solili- 
quies are not uncommon in the poets at the beginning and 
even in the midst of battles. A soliliquy upon such an oc- 
casion is Only making the person think aloud, 

119. '^trusting in th* Almighty^ s aid,] We may remark the 
piety of tlie good Angel : and indeed without the divine aid 
and assistance he would have b^en by no means a match for 
so superior an Angel. 

137. }f^ out of smallest things'] For Milton did not favour 
the opinion, that the creation was out of nothing. Could bavt 
raised incessant armies. Mat. xxvi. 5J. " Thinkest thou 
that I cannot now pray to my Father, and he shall pre- 
sently give me more than twelve legions of Angels." 

139.— *o/f/«ry hand] His single hand. 

147. — my seB thou seest j Sec] The use of the word se5 
in this place seems a little forced and singular; and I can- 
not help thinking but Milton brought it in in order to sneer 
the Loyalists of his time, who branded all dissenters, of 
•whom he was one, with the opprobious name of Sedaries. 
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This also accounts for the word few in the next line, inas- 
much as it suited Milton's particular view better to esta- 
blish a general maxim than to apply it K> the single case of 
Abdl^ ' 

i6i, ^^tbat thy success may shcnv] Thy success, thy ill 
success ; the word success is used in the same sense, ii. 9. 
183.— « Heli tky kingdom j j Not that it was so at present. 
This is said by way ot anticipation. God had ordered him to 
be cast out, ver. ' 52, and what the Almighty had pro- 
nounced the good Angel looks upon as done. And this 
sentiment, 
Rngn thou In Hell tby kingdom } let me serve 
In Heav'n God ever blest, 
is designed as a contrasfto Satan*s vaunt in i. 263. 
Better to reign in Hell, than serve in Heav*n, 
189. So say^ing, Hcc] Saying is here contradted into one 
syllable, or is to be pronounced as two short ones, which 
very well expresses the eagerness of the Angel. He struck 
at his foe before he had finished his speech, while he was 
speaking, which is much bettter than Dr. Bentley*s reading 
So laid, as if he had not aimed his blow, till after he had 
spoken. 

214. Andjlying vaulted either host vntbfire^'] Our author haf 
frequently had his eye upon Hesiod's giant--war, as well as 
upon Homer, and has imitated several passages j but com- 
monly exceeds his original, as he has done in this particular. 
Hesiod says that the Titans were overshadowed with darts, 
Theog. 7x6 "5 hut Milton has improved the horror of the 
description, and a shade of darts is not near so great and 
dreadful an image as sl fiery cope or vault of flaming darts, 

22.9. — though numbered such &c.] Each legion was in num- 
ber like an army, each single warrior was in strength like 9 
legion, and though led jn fight was as expert as a command 
der in chief. So that the Angels are celebrated first for their 
number, then for their strength, and lastly for their expertness 
in war. 

236. 7^ ridges of grim war ;] A metaphor taken from 4 
ploughed field j the men answer to the ridges, between 
whom, the intervals of the ranks, the furrows are. Tiw 
ridges of grim war, ^hat i$ the ranks of the army. 
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236.«--«o thought of fight,] So Homer, Iliad, xi. 71. 

None stoopM a thought to base ipglorious flight. Po/v, 

239. j4s only in his arm the moment lay 

df'v'iBory j| As if upon his single arm had cepended the 
whole weight of the vidlory . The moment, the Weight that turns 
the balance, as the word signifies in Latin. Ter. Andr. i. v. 
31. Dum in dubio est animus, paulo momenta hue vel illuc 
impeliitur. 

142. That war and 'various, sometimes onfrm ground 

A standing fght, then soaring &c.] The syntax and sense 
IS, The war was sometimes a standing fight on the ground, 
and sometimes the war soaring on main wing tormented all 
tlie air. Pearce. 

244. Tormented all the air ;] Here Milton lakes the same 
liberty of applying tlie word torment^ which the Latin poets 
did in using the term vexare. 

247. and met in arms 

No equal,"] The poet seems almost to have forgotten how 
Satan was foiled by Abdiel in ,the beginning of the aftion : 
hut I suppose the poet did not consider A^jdiel as equal to 
Satan, though he gained that accidental advantage over him. 
Satan no doubt would have proved an overmatch for Abdiel, 
only for the general engagennent which ensued, and broke off 
the combat between them. 

251.— -w;>i» huge ttvo-handed stoay &c.] It shows how en- 
tirely the ideas of chivalry and romance had possessed him, 
to make Michael figlit v/ith a two handed sword. 

262. Author of. evil, &c.] These speeches give breath as it 
were to the reader after the hurry of the general battle : anA 
prepare his mind, and raise his expedation tlie more for the 
ensuing combat between Michael and Satan. It is the prac- 
tice likewise of Homer and Virgil, to make their heroes dis- 
course before they fight ; it renders the a^on more solemn, 
and more engages tlie reader** attention. 

2S2. The Adversary,] Not as any enemy in fight may be 
called, but in a sense peculiar to him, Satan being his name, 
and Satan in Hebrew signifying the adi/ersary. 

289. The strife which thou caWst evil.] The author gave it 

The strife which thou caU*st hateful. 

This appears from Michaers words above, ver. 264. 
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These a£ls of hatsful strife^ hateful to all. Beni/ty. 
But why may not this cxi/ relate tover. 262 ? where Satan 
is called the author of evU, of evjl displayed in adts of liateful 
strife: and so in ver. 275, e^Sil go zv'nh thee along ice. I think 
t\m hateful would have been a more accurate expression, but 
f^is justifiable. Ptarce, 

306. — lohile cxpeBatlon stood 

h bcrror j] Expectation is personified in the like sublime 
manner in Shakespeari Hen. v. adl ii. 
For now sits cxpe^ation in the air. 
311. — if nature'' s concord broken 

Among the conttellations %uar luere sprung^ The context 
shows (says Dr. Bcntley) that Milton gave it warfare instead 
oiwar'uxre. 

111. —from the armoury of God"] Milton, notwithstanding 
the sublime genius he was master of, has in this book drawn 
to his assistance all the helps he could meet witii among the 
ancient poets. The sword of Micha-v'l, which makes so 
grtat a havoc among the bad Angels, was given him, we are 
told, out of I be armoury of God. 

Tlic passage is a C3py of that in Virgil, wherein the poet 
tfljs us, that the sword of y5ineas, which was given him by 
a deity, broke into piects the sword of 1 urnus, whicli came 
frond a mortal forge. 

325: "-and hi half cut sheer \ — ] We have here a fair op- 
portunity to observe how finely great geniuses imitate one 
another. There is a most beautiful passage in Homer's 
Iliad, iii. 363, where the sword of Menelaus in a duel with 
Paris breaks in pieces In his hand. 

329. The griding sivord tj'itb dlxontinuous w>und] D'tsccnti- 
tuous -wound is said in allusion to the old definition of a wound, 
that it separates the continuity of the parts, -vulnos est so/utio 
continui : and griding is an old v ord for cutting, and used in 
Spenser, as in Faery Queen, b. ii. cant. 8. st. 36. 
That through his thigh the mortal steel 616 gride. 

335. — /o his aiil 'zvas run] A Latinism ; so we have 'vck" 
turn eit in the lines just bclorc quoted from Virgil, 

— posiquam arma dei ad VuKania vcv.tvm est. 

336. — -who interpos\{] Thus Moiv.cr makes the chief of 
the iVojans interpose between t'-r ir wounded l>cro when he 

VOL. III. L 
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was overborne by Ajax. Satan Jighted out of his sun-bright 
cliariot at ver. 103, and according to the Homeric manner is 
now wounded, and borne (on the shields of Seraphim) back 
to it, where it was placed out of the range and array of 
batcle. Iliad xiv. 428. 

334- ■ f or Sf>i*rits that live throughout &c.j Our au» 
thor*s reason for Satan*s healing so soon is better than Ko- 
mer*s upon a like occasion, as we quoted it just now. And 
we see here Milton's notions of Angels. Tliey are vital in 
(every part, and can receive no mortal wound, and cannot 
die but by anniliilation. They are all eye, ali car, all sense 
and understanding ; and can assume what kind of bodies 
they please. And those notions, if not true in divinity, yet 
jcertainly arc very fine in poetry ; but most of them are not 
diba?reeable to those hints which are left us of thrse spiri- 
tual beings in Scripture. 

348. Nor in tbeit liquid texture mortal "Mound 
Receive f no more than can thejhtid air ;] The same comparif 
son in Sliakespear, Macbeth, adt v. 
As easy may'sc thou the intrenchant air 
With thy keen sword impress, as make me bleed. 
3 50. All heart they live^ ail head, all eye, all ear^ 
AU intelleS, all seme j] This is expressed very much like 
Pliny's account of God. Nat. Hist, 1. i. c. 7. " Quisquis 
est Deus, si raodo est alius, et quacunque in parte, toius est 
sensus, totus visus, totus auditus, to. us animz, totus ani- 
mi, totus sui.** 

362. j4nd uncouth fain fled hdloimng,'\ I question not but 
Milton in his description of his furious Moloch flying fronn 
the battle, and bellowing with the wound he had received, 
had his eye on Mars in the Iliad \ who upon his l^in^ 
wounded is represented as retiring out of the fight, and mnk- 
ing an outcry louder than that of a whole army when it be- 
gins the charge. Homer adds that the Greeks and the Tro- 
jans, who were engaged in a general battle, were terrififci 
on each side with the bellowing of this wounded deity. The 
reader will readily observe, hov/ Milton has kept all the horroF 
of this image, without running into the ridicule of it. 

363. Uriel and Raphael \ The speaker here is Raphael] 
and it had been improper to mention liimself as a third per- 
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toB, and tell his own exploits ; but that Adam knew not his 
name. 

365. Adramelech,'] Hebrew, M:gbty magnificent king, one 
of the Idols of Sepharvain>, worehipped by them in Samaria^ 
iffhen transplanted thither by Shalmaneser. a Kings xvii, 
31. j^madaiy the lustful and destroying Angel Asmodeusy 
mentioned Tobit iii. 8, who robbed Sara of her seven Hus- 
bnds 5 of a Hebrew word signifying to destroy. 

371. Ariel and Arixb,'] Two fierce spirits, as their name9 
dcix>te. Ariel HcbrcYT, the lion of God, or a strong lion. Ari^ 
tdf, of the like sigmfication, a fierce and terrihle lion, Ramiel 
fiefarew, one that exalts himself against God. 

373. / might relate of thousands, &c./] The poet here puts 
into the mouth of the Angel an excellent reason for not re. 
bting more particulars of this first battle. It would have 
been improper- on all accounts to have enlarged much more 
Upon it, but it was proper that the Angel should appear to 
know more than he chose to relate, or than the poet was 
able to make him relate. 

3S2. IllaudabUy'] Is used here much in the same manner as 
illaudattts in Virgil. 
— Quis aut Eurysthea durum, 
Aut illaudati nescit Busiridis aras ? Georg. iii. 5. 
And the learned reader- may, if he pleases, see a disser- 
tation upon that verse of Virgil in the second book of Aulus 
GeUius. 

396. -— fi// that hour StcJ It seems a very extraordinary 
circumstance attending a battle, that not only none of the 
warriors on either side were capable of death by wound, but 
on one side none were capable of wound or even of pain. ' This 
was a very great advanta^ on the side of the good Angels ; 
but we must suppose that the rebel Angels di(f not know 
their own weakness till this hour. 

407. Inducing darkness,} He seems here to have copied Ho- 
race,. Sat. i. V. 9. 
—Jam nox tnducere terris 
Umbras, et ccelo diffundere signa parabat. 
413. Cherubic ivaving fires ;] Their watches were Cherubic 
waving fires f that is Cherubim like fires waving $ theCheru- 
1 % 
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Km being described by our author, agreeably ta Scripture, 
as of a fiery substance and nature. 

4.15. ^—attd 'void of rest^ 

His potentates to council caWd by night j] So Agamemnon, the 
Grecians being defeated by Hedor, calls a council of the 
princes and generals by, night. 'Iliad, ix. 

418. nviv in danger trfdy &c.] This speech of Satan is 
very artful. He flatters their pride and vanity, and avails 
himself of the only comfort that could be drawn from this 
day*s engagement, thatGod was neither so powerful nor wise 
as he was taken to be. He was forced to acknowledge that 
they had suffered some loss and pain, but endeavours to les- 
sen It as much as he can, and attributes it not to the, true 
cause, but to their want of better arms and armour, which he 
therefore proposes that they should provide themselves with- 
al, to defend themselves and annoy tlieir enemies. / 

447. Nisrocb^ A God of the Assyrians, in whose 
temple at Nineveh Sennacherib was killed by his two 
Sons, 2 Kings xix. 37 ; and Isaiah xxxvii. 37. It is not 
known who this God Nisrocb was. The Seventy call him 
Meseracb in Kings, and Nawracb in Isaiah ; Joseph us calls 
him Araskes. He must have been a principal idol, being 
worshipped by so great a prince, and at the capital city, 
Nineveh 5 which may justify Milton in calling him of prim- 
palities tbe prime, 

462. t be 'worst 

Of eviisi] Nisroch is made to talk agreeably to the senti 
ments of Hicronymus, and those philosophers who main- 
. tained that pain was the greatest of evils ; there might be a 
possibility of living without pleasure, but there was no living 
in pain. A notion suitable enough to a deity of the effemi- 
nate Assyrians. 

482. — tbe deep"] It is conimonly used for Helly but here is 
only opposed to surface, ver. 472; and is the same as deep un- 
der ground ^ vcr. 478, which may likewise explain the word 
infernal in the next line. Not but infernal fame may mein 
flame like that of Hell, Kell having been frequently men- 
tioned before by the Angels, and the idea being well known. 

884. fyhicb into bol'ow, Sec] Wbicby that is tlic materials, 
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Ver. 47g. These, ver. 482, the deep shall yield, which inta 
hoUow engines ramnied, with touch of fire shall send forth, 
^c. Hdlvoj mginesy great guns, the first invention whereof is 
ascribed to the author of all evil. 

The effcds of artillery have been much kss hurtful than a 
piieri reasoners might have apprehended. This furious en- 
gine, says Hume, though it seemed contrived for the de- 
strud^ion of mankind^ and the Overthrow of empires, has in 
issue rendered battles less bloody, has given greater stability 
to civil societies. Nations, by its means, have been brought 
more to a level ; success in war has been reduced nearly to si 
matter of calculation. 

1%0.^-^ernicicus tvitb one touch to fireS\ The incentive reed 
is indeed fentkious as the engines and l»lls do no /hischief tili 
touched by that; but probably ^niaoAx is not to be under- 
stood here in the common acceptation, but in the sense of 
the Latin /^rnjx*, quick, speedy, (S?c» 
^ij.'-^untier csnacious rtigbtf'] Ovid. Met. xiii. 15. 
»-<luorum nox conscia sola est. 

527. Of golden fanoply^'] "With goMcn armour from head 
to foot completely armed. Panoply from the Greek, armour 
at all points. 

532. — halt i] Milton spells it as the Italians do ahof but 
twc commonly write it with an b like the French and 
Germans. 
533.— i« slow 

But firm hattalicnj'] The reason of their being hoth a slow 
zndfrm battalion is suggested a little afterwards. They were 
thru in drawing their cannon, and firm in order to conceal it, 
ver. 551. 

541. SaJ resolution and secure:"] By sad here is meant 
sour and sullen, as nistis in Latin and ttisto in Italian signify. 
Or possibly it means no more than seiious or in earnest, a 
sense frequent in all our old authors. 1 here is a remarkable 
instance of the use of the word in Lord Bacon's Advice to 
Villiers Dule of Buckineham ; " But if it were an eojhassy 
of weight, concerning affairs of state, choice was made of 
some sad p; rson of known judgment, wisdom, and experi- 
ence, and rot of a yourg man, not weighed in stale mat- 
ters,'* &c. 

«• 3 
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546. barb*d wtb fircj] Bearded, headed with fire. 

Of the French barbcy and the Latin barba^ a beard. 

548. — ^«i/ of all impe£ment j] The carriages and ba^a? e 
of an army were cafleJ in hax'm Impedimenta : and the good 
Angels are said to be quit of all impediment in opposition to 
the others incumbered with their heavy artillery. 

568. So scoring in ambiguous ivords. Sec j We cannot pre* 
tend entirely to justify this punning scene : but we> hull 
consider that there is very little of ciiis kind of wit anywhere 
in the poem but in this place, and in this we may suppose 
Milton to have sacrificed to the taste of his times, when puns 
were better relished tlun they ai;e at present in the learned 
world. 

574. Or bol/ovi'd bodies &c.] We must carefully preserve 
the parenthesis here, as Milton himself has put it. The 
construd^ion then will be, K'hich to our eyes discovered a triple 
row of pillars laid on ivbeeh, of brass, iron, story mou/dt or sub 
Stance, bad not tbeir moutbs gaped widty and showed that they 
were not pillars ; the intermediate words containing a reason 
why he called them piiiars (for like to pillars most tbey seemed or 
bo/lottfed bodies &c.) being concluded in a parenthesis. 

578. Portending bollow truce:] Here Raphael himself can- 
not help continuing the pun. 

580. Stood ivaving] This must certainly be an error of the 
press, occasioned by stood in the line before or in the line 
following ; but then it is a wonder that Milton did not cor- 
reA it in his second edition. Dr. fientley reads 
—and in liis hand a reed 

Held waving tipM with fire ; 
and we should substitute some such word as this, as it makes 
better sense, as well as avoids the repetition of stood three 
times so near together. 

586. — deep tbroated engircs] So Shakespearin Othrllo,aft iii. 

And oh, you mortal entwines, whose rude throats 

Th* immortal Jove's dread clamours counterfeit. 

586. — •zt'/'or? roar 

Imbozvel^d ivith otttrageous ncise the air^ 

And all her entrails tore,'] The corstru^ion s«»ems to he, 
The roar of tvhich (engines) crr.bczvei'J iv'itk lutra^aus ncise t'jtt 
the air and ell kcr erf rails. 
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599. -^serried files f"] The Italian word serrato, close, com- 
paa. Tiyer. 

620. To whom thus Belial] Whoever remembers the cha- 
ra&tT of Belia/ in the first and second books, and Mr. Ad- 
<Iis<Hi*s remarks upon it, will easily see the propriety of 
making BeLal reply to Satan upon this occasion, and in this 
sportive manner, rather than Beehebuk or Mb.ochy or any of 
the evil Angels. 

643. From their foundations, Sec-I There is nothing in the 
iir&t and last day's engagement which does not appear natu- 
ral, and agreeable to the ideas which most readers would 
conceive of a fight between two armies of Angels. The se- 
cond day's engagement is apt to startle an imagination which 
has not been raised and quahfied for such a description, by 
the reading of the ancient poets, and of Homer in particn- 
br. It was certainly a very bold thought in our author, 
to ascribe the first use of artillery to the rebel Angels. But 
as such a pernicious invention may be well supposed to have 
proceeded from such authors, so it entered very properly 
into the thoughts of that being, who is all along described 
as aspiring to the majesty of his Maker. Such engines were 
the only instruments he could have made use of to imitate 
those thunders, that in all poetry are represented as the 
arms of the Almighty. The tearing up the hills was rot 
altogether so daring a thought as tlie former. We are in some 
measure prepared for such an incident by the description of 
the giants war, which we meet with among the ancient 
poets. What still made the circumstance the more proper 
for the poet's use is the opinion of many learned men, .that 
the fable of the giants war, which makes so great a noise in 
antiquity, and gave birth to thesublimest description in He- 
sicd's works, was an allegory founded upon this very tradi- 
tion of a fight between tJie good and the bad Angels. It 
may perhaps be worth while to consider with what. judg- 
ment Milton in this narration has avoided everything that is 
mean and trivial in the descriptions of the Latin and Greek 
poets, and at the same time improved every great hint which 
. e met with in their works upon this subjcdl. Homer in that 
;)issage which Longinus has celebrated for its sublimity, 
nd which Virgil and Gvid liave copi«d after him, tells U6 
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that the giants threw Ossa upon Olympus » and Pellon upon 
Ossa. He adds an epithet to Pellon, which Very much swells 
the idea, by bringing up to the reader's imagination aU the 
wood» that grew upon it. There is further a great beauty in 
singling out by name these three remarkable mountains, so 
well known to the Greeks. This last is such a beauty, as the 
scene of Milton's war could not possibly furnish him with« 
Claudian, in his fragment upon the giants war, has given 
full scope to that wildness of imagination which was neu- 
ral to him. He tells us that the giants tore up whole islands 
by the roots, and threw them at the Gods He describes 
one of them in particular taking up Lemnos in his arms, and 
wliirling it to the skies, with all Vulcan*s shop in the midst 
of it. Another tears up mount Ida, with the river Enipeus, 
whici*. ran down the sides of it ; but the poet, not content 
to describe him with this mountain upon his shoulders, tells 
us that tite river flowed down his back, as he held it up in 
that posture. It was visible to every judicious reader, that 
such ideas savour more of burlesque, than of the sublime. 
They proceed from a wantonness of imagination, and rathef 
divert the mind than astonish it Milton has taken ever/ 
thing that is sublime in these severs! passages, and composes 
out of them the following great image. 

From their foundations loosening to and fro 
They plucK*d the seated hills with all their load^ 
Rocks, waters, woods, and by the shaggy tops 
Up-lifting bore them in their hands : 
We have the full Majesty of Homer in this short descriptk)n, 
improved by the imagination of Claudian, without its pueri< 
It ties. I need not point out the description of the Mien An- 
gels seeing the promontories hanging over their heads in such 
a dreadful manner, with the other numberless beauties in 
this book, wliich are so conspicuous that they catmot escape 
the notice of the most ordinary reader. There arc indeed so 
many wonderful strokes of poetry in this book, and such a 
variety of sublime ideas, that it would have been impossible 
to have given them a place within the bounds of this paper. 
Besides that I find it in a great measure done to my hand at 
the end of my Lord Rcscommon's Essay on translated poe- 
try. I shall refer my rcadei: thither &r sane of the master- 
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strokes in the sixth book of Paradise Lost, which will be 
found at the conclusion of the notes on this book. AdHiion* 
I 648. JVben coming towards them so dread they ww] Does not 

j this verse express the very motion of the mountains, and is 
I there not the same kind of beauty in the numbers, that the 
:poet recommends in his excellent Essay on Criticism ? 
. When^Ajax strives some rock's vast weight to throw, 
The line too labours, and the words move slow. 
661.— now gross by sinning grown J] What a fine moral does 
I Milton here inculcate, and indeed quite through this book, 
I by showing that all the weakness and pain of the rebel An- 
I gels was the natural consequence of their sinning ! And I 
believe one may observe in general of our Author, that he is 
' scarcely ever so fiar hurried on by the fire of his Must, as to 
fofget the main end of all good writing, the recommendation 
of virtue and religion. 

666. That under ground they fought in dimal shade \\ It was 
a memorable saying of one of the Spartans at Tiiermopyla, 
who being told that the multitude of Persian arrows would 
obscure the sun, why then says he, we shall fight in the 
shade. But what was a shade of arrows to a shade of mountains^ 
burled to and fro, and encountering in mid air 1 
669. ^-^nd how all Heaven 

Had gone to wrack ] It is remarked by the critics in 
praise of Homer*s battles, that they rise in horror one above 
another to the end of the Iliad. The same may be said of 
Milton's battles. In the first day's engagement, when 
they fought under a cope of fire with burning arrows, it 
was. said 

— ^all Heaven 
Resounded, and had earth been then, all Earth 
Had to her centre shook. 
But now, when they fought with mountains and promon- 
tories, it is said Ail Heaven bad gone to wrack, had not the 
almighty Father/interposed, and sent forth his Son in the 
fulness of the divine glory and majesty tp expel the rebel 
Angels out of Heaven. 

674. advised :] Is here a participle adverbial, and 

very elegant j it means advisedly. 
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679 TV atsessor ofhh throne] So the Son is called in i 
«f the Fathers, Dei assessor. i 

691. '•^zvhkbyet bath vfrougbt 

Insensibly.'] This word does not seem wdl to consist widi 
that alteration, which the Angel had just before said thac 
sin had wrought in the fallen Angels. But probably the 
author meant that the manner in which sin wrought was i«- 
semibici not the effe^s. 

695, ff^ar wearied batb performed wbat toar cam do^] hxA 
Indeed within the c6mpass of this one book we have all the 
variety of battles that can well be conceited. Wchavea 
single combat and a general i-ngagement. The first day's 
fight is with darts and swords, in imitation of the Ancients; 
the second day*s fight is with artillery, in imitation of tkc 
Moderns $ but the^mages in both are raised proportionafaiy 
to the superior nature of the beings here described. And 
when the poet has briefly comprised all that has any foun- 
dation in ^£1 and reality, he has recourse to the fictions of 
the poets in their descriptions of the giants war with the 
Gods. And when loar batb tYiMS performed lubat 'war an 
do, he rises still higher, and the Son of God is sent forth in 
the majesty of the almighty Father, agreeably to Scripture; 
50 much doth the sublimity of holy Writ transcend all that 
18 true, and all that is feigned in description. 

710. Gotben tbou Mightiest Sec] The ibltowing lines !■ 
that glorious commission, which is given the Messiah to ex- 
tirpate the host of rebel Angels, are drawn from a sublime 
passage in the Psalms. The reader will easily discover man/ 
other strokes of the same nature. yftddison. 

The Psalm here meant is the xlvth, ver 3. and 4. Girdsby 
sioord upon tby tbigby most mighty, ^itb thy glory and thy ma* 
jesty : and in thy majesty ride prosperously, &c. 

73a. Tbou sbalt he all in all, &c.] We may still obseiretbac 
Milton generally makes the divine persons talk in the style 
and language of the Scripture. This passage is manifestly 
taken from i. Cor. xv. 24. and 28. 

746. So said, be o*erbis scepter bowing, ros^ &c.] The de- 
scription of the Messiah's going out against the rebel Angds 
is a scene of the same sort with Hesiod's Jupiter against the 
"^ itans. They are both of them the most undoubted ia- 
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tfanees of the true sublime. There is a greater profusion of 
ftctkal images in that of tlie latter ; but then the superior 
charader of a Christian Messiah, which Milton has with 
givat judgment and majesty supported in tliis part of his 
work, gives an air of religious grandeur, which throws the 
advantage on the side of the English poet. 

748. j^d the third sacred morn Sec] Milton, by continuing 
the war for three days, and reserving the viftory upon the 
ihird for the Messiah alone, plainly alludes to the circum- 
stances of his death and re&urre^ion. Our Saviour's extreme 
sufferings on the one hand, and his heroic behaviour on the 
other, made the contest seem to be nK>re equal and doubtful 
•pon the ftrst day; and on the second Satan triumphed in the 
advantages he thought he had gained, when Christ lay buried 
in the earth, and was to outward appearance in an irrecove. 
nblesrate of corruption : but as the poet represents' the al<« 
IBighty Father speaking to his Son, ver. 699, 
Two days are therefore past, the third is thine ; 
For thee I have ordain*d it, and thus far 
Have sufFer'd, that the glory may be thine 
Of ending this great war, since none but Thou 
Can end it. 
Which he most gloriously did, when the third sacred mort^ begem 
totkine, by vanquishing with his own almighty arm thepowt'^s 
of Hell, and rising again from the grave : and thus as St. Paul 
says, Rom. i. 4. " He was declared tobe the Son of God with 
power, according to the Spirit of holiness, by the resurrec-' 
lion from the dead." Greemoood, 

749. "^fortb rushed tiHth 'Ufhiriwind sound &c.] Milton has 
raised his description in tiiis book with many images taken 
out of the poetical psrts of Scripture. The Messiah's cha- 
riot is formed upon a vision of Ezekiel, who as Grotius ob- 
ftcnres, has very much in him of Homer's spirit in the poe- 
fical parts oS h\& prophecy. Addison, 

Tha whole description indeed is drawn almost word for 
word fj pm £zeKiel, as the reader will sec by comparing them 
together, 
•—forth rush'd with whirlwind sound 
The chariot of paternal Deity, 
Flashing thick flaar.es. 
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*< And I Jooked, and behold a whiiiwind came out of the 
north, a great cloud, and a fire infolding itself." i. 4. Or 
perhaps the author here drew Isaiah likewise to his assist- 
ance, Isa. Ixvi. 15. '* For behold the Lord will come witb- 
fire, and with his chariots like a whirlwind." 

—wheel within wheel undrawn. 

Itself instind with Spirit, but convoyM 

By four Cherubic shapes ; 

*' Also out of the midst thereof came the likeness of four 
living creatures, and their appearance was as it were a 
wheel in the middle of a wlieel ; and when the living crea- 
tures went, the wheels went by them, for the spirit of the 
living creature was in the wheels, i. 5, 169 19, 20. 

«-^four feces each 

Had wondrous ; as with stars their bodies all 

And wings were set with eyes, with eyes the wheels. 
** And every one had four faces :" i. 6. " And their' whole 
body, and their wings, and their wheels, were full of eyes 
round about :'*x. ja. 

— the wheels 

Of beril, and carrecring fires between 5 
The heril is a precious stone of a sea- green colour, and car- 
reering fireiy are lightnings darting out by fits, a metaphor 
taken from the running in tilts : ** The appearance of the 
•wheels and their work was like unto the colour of a beril ; 
and the fire was bright, and out of the fire went forth light- 
ning." 

760. He In celestial panoply all arm"* d 

Of radiant Urmy'] All armed in complete heavenly armour 
of radiant light. Celestial panoply is an allUsion to St. Paul's 
expression, Eph. vi. 11. Put on the panoply, the ivholearmjur 
of God, 

781. y4t bis command &c.] We frequently read in the 
Scriptures of the hills and mountains trembling and moving 
at the presence- or command of the I^rd: but it is generally, 
if not always, mentioned as the efFe^ or proof of his high 
displeasure. Here the poet lays hold of the same thought, 
and applies it as an instance of his great goodness, to rentv) 
the *ivonted face of Heaven, 

788. In heavenly Spi'rits could such peruerseness divcllf 
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*-Tantaene animis coelestibus irae ? Virg. /En. i. 1 1. 

842. That %msb'd the mountam now might be aga'tn &c.] So 
Rev. vi. 16, which is very applicable here, as they had been 
overwhelmed with mountains. See ver. 655, What was so 
terrible before, they wished as a shelter now. 

853. Tet half his strength he put not forth, &c ] There is no 
question but Milton had heated his imagination with the 
fight of the Gods in Homer, before he entered upon this en- 
gagement of the Angels. Homer there gives us a scene of 
men, heroes and Gods, mixed together in battle. Mars ani- 
mates the contending armies, and lifts up his voice in such 
a manner, that it is heard distinctly, amidst all the shouts 
and confusion of the fight. Jupiter at the same time thun- 
ders over their heads ; while Neptune raises such a tempest, 
that the whole field of battle, and all the tops oi the moun-* 
tains shake about them. The poet tells us, that Pluto him- 
self, whose habitation was in the very centre of the earth, was 
so affrighted at the shock, that he leaped from his throne* 
Homer aftcrvvards describes Vulcan as pouring down a storm 
of fire upon the river Xaathus, and Minerva as throwing a 
rock at Mars, who he tells us covered seven acres in his fall. 
As Homer has introduced into his battle of the Gods every 
thing that is great and terrible in nature, Milton has filled his 
fight of good and bad Angels with all the like circumstances 
of Jiorror, The shouts of armies, the rattling of brazen cha- 
riots, the hurling of rocks and mountains, the earthquake, the 
fire, the thunder, areallofthememployedtoliftupthereader's 
imagination, and give him a suitable idea of so great an ac- 
tion. With what art has tli©» poet represented the whole 
body of the earth trembling, even before it was created ! 

All Heaven resounded, and had earth been then 

All earth had to her centre shook. 
In how sublime and just a manner does he afterwards de- 
scribe the whole Heaven shaking under the wheels of the 
Messiah's chariot, with that exception to the throne of 
God. 

— Under his btrrning wheels 

The stedfast empyrean shook throughout, 

AU but the throne itsch )f God. 

VOL. III. M 
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Notwithstanding the Messiah appears clothed with so much 
terror and majesty, the poet has still found means to make 
his readers conceive an idea of him, beyond wliat he himself 
was able to describe. 

Yet half his strength he put not forth, but ch^*d 

His thunder in mid volley } for he meant 

Not to destroy but root them out of Heav*n, 
In a word, Milton's genius, which was so great in itself, and 
so strengthened by all the helps of learning, appears in this 
book every way equal to his subject, which was . the most 
sublime that could enter into the thoughts of a poet. As he 
knew all -the arts of affe£ling the mind, he knew it was ne- 
cessary to give it certain resting places, and opportunities of 
recovering itself from time to time : he has therefore with 
great address interspersed severahspeeches, reflexions, simi- 
litudes, and the like reliefis to diversify his narration, and 
ease tke attention of the reader, that he might come fresh to 
his great aXion, and by such a contrast of ideas liave a more 
lively taste of tjic nobler par.s of his description. , Addison. 

856. a nd as a htrd 

Of goats &c.] It may seem strange that our author, amidst 
so many sublime images, shouldintermixsobwa comparison 
as this. But it is the practice of Homer j and we have some 
remarkable instances in the second book of the Iliad, where, 
in a pompous description of the Grecians going forth to bat- 
tle, and amidst the glare of several noble similitudes, they 
are compared for their number to Jlies al/att a sbe/fbtrd^s cot- 
tage, when the milk moistens the pails j and after he has com- 
pared Agamemnon to Jov^ and Mars, and Neptune, he 
compart i him again to a bull. But we may observ^, to the 
advantage of our author, that this low simile is not applied a; 
Homer's similics are, to the persons he meant to honour, but 
to the contrary party; and the lower the comparison, the more 
it expresses their defeat. And there is the greater proprie 
ty in the similitude oi goats particularly, because our Saviour 
represents the wicked under the same image, ^s the good 
are called the sheep. Mat. xxv. 33. 

893. Thus measuring things in Heaven by things on earth, &c.] 
He repeats the same kind of apology here in the conclusion, 
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that he made in the beginning of his narration. See v. 

573> ^''■• 

By likening spiritual to corporeal form, &c, 
and it is indeed the best defence that can be made for the 
bold fiaions in this book, which though some cold readers 
may perhaps blame, yet the coldest, I conceive, cannot but 
admire. It is remarkable too with* what art and beauty the 
poet, from the highth and sublimity of the rest of this book, 
descends here at the close of it, like the lark finom her loftier 
notes in the clouds, to the most prosaic simplicity of lan- 
guage and numbers ; a simplicity which not only gives it 
variety, but the greatest majesty, as Milton himself seems to 
have thought, by always choosing to give the speeches of God 
and the Messiah in that style, though these I suppose are 
the parts of this poem, which Dryden censures as the 
flats which he "often met with for thirty or forty lines 
together. . 

50Q. T^hy weaker j] As St Peter calls the wife the weaker 
vttseL I Pet. lii. 7. 

It may perhaps be agreeable to the reader to find here at 
the conclusion of this sixth book the commendations which 
Lord Rosconrmion has bestowed upon it in hift Essay onTrans- 
lated Verse, and to which Mr.Addisop refers in a note above. 
That tnily noble critic and poet is there making his com- 
plaints of the barbarous bondage of rhime, and wishes that 
the English would shake off the yoke, having so good an ex- 
ample before them as the author of Paradise Lost. 

Of many faults rhime is perhaps the cause ; 

Too strict to rhime, we slight more useful laws. 

For that in Greece or Rome,' was never known. 

Till by Barbarian deluges overflown : 

Subdued, undone, they did at last obey, 

And changed their own for their invaders wa/. 

I grant that from some mossy idol oak ' 

In double rhimes our Thor and Woden spoke j 

And by succession of unlearned times. 

As Bards began, so Monks rung on the chimes. 
But now that Phoebus and the sacred Nine 

'With all their beams on our blest island shine. 
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Why should not we their ancient rites restore. 
And be what Rome or Athens were before ? 

Have we forgot how RaphaePs numerous prose 
Led our exalted souls through heavenly camps. 
And marked the ground where proud apostate thrones 
DefyM Jehovah ! Here, *twixt host and host, 
(A narrow but a dreadful interval) 
Portentous sight ! before the cloudy van 
Satan with vast and haughty strides advancM, 
Came towring ann*d in adamant and gold. 
There bellowing engines with their fiery tubes 
Dispersed ethereal forms, and down they fell 
By thousands, Angels on Arch- Angels rollM; 
Recovered, to the hills they ran, they flew. 
Which (with their pond'rous load, rocks, waters, woods) 
From their firm seats torn by the shaggy tops. 
They bore like shields before them through the air. 
Till more incens'd they hurPd them at their foes. 
All was confusion, Heav*n*s foundation shook, 
Threatning no less than universal wrack. 
For Michael's arm main promontories flung. 
And over-pressM whole legions weak with sin 5 
Yet they b^phemM and struggled as they lay. 
Till the great ensign of Messiah blazM, 
And (arm*d with vengeance) God's victorious Son 
(Effulgence of paternal Deity) 
Grasping ten thousand thunders in his hand 
Drove th' old original rebels headlong down. 
And sent them flaming to the vast abyss. 

O may I live to hail the glorious day. 
And sing loud Paeans through the crowded way. 
When in triumphant state the British Muse, 
True to herself shall barb'rous aid refuse. 
And in f^e Roman majesty appear, 
Which none know better, and none come so near* 
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1. Descend from Heav'riy Urania,'] DESCENDE coelo, Hor. 
pd. Wii iv. I ; but here it is better applied, as now his sub- 
jcd leads him from Heaven to Earth. The word Urania in 
Greek signifies heavenly j and he invokes the heavenly Muse^ 
as he bad done before, i. 6; and as he had said in the begin* 
ning that he intended to soar above tb^ Aonian mount, so now he 
says very truly ^hat he had effected what he intended, and 
ioan above the Olympian bill, above the flight of Pegasean iving^ 
that is his subjedt was more sublime than the' loftier flights 
of the Heathen poets. 

8. Before the hills rppcar*d or fm7itain Jiow* d, &c.] From 
Prov. viii. 24, 2-5, 30. 

14.— -flfft/ drazvn empyreal air. 

Thy tempering 5] This is said in allusion to the difficulty 
of respiration on high mountains. Air, as every one ac- 
quainted with natural philosophy knows, rarifies in a 
geometrical proportion, according to the arithmetical pro-^ 
portion of the altitude. 

17. (as cnce 

Bdlerophcn, &c.j Belleropbon was a beautiful and valiant 
youth, son of Glaucus ; who refusing Jjhe amorous applica- 
tions of Antca, wife of Practeus kingofArgos, was by herfalse 
suggestions, like tho5C of Joseph's mistress to her husband, 
sent into Lycia with letters desiring his destruction ; where 
he was put on several enterprises full of hazard, in whicli- 
however he came off conquerof : but attempting vain glo- 
riously to mount up to Heaven, on the winged horse Pega- 
sus, he fell and wandered in the Aleian plains till he died. 

33, Of Baabus and his revellers ^1 It i* Dot improbable that 

M 3 , 
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the poet Intended this as an oblique satire upon the disso- 
luteness of Ciiarles the second and his cx>urt, from whom he 
seems to apprehend the fate of Orpheus, a femous poet of 
Thrace, who though he is said to have charmed woods and 
rocks with his divine sonsjs, yet was torn to pieces by the 
Bacchanalian women on Rhodope, a mountain of Thrace y 
nor could the Muse Calliope liis mother defend him. So fad 
thou not, who thee implores ; nor v/as his wish ineffefbual, for 
the government suffered him to live and die unmolested. 

4.0. — what ensued when Raphael, &c.] Longlnus has ob- 
served, that there may be a loftiness of sentiments, where 
there is no passion, and brings instances out of ancient 
autiiors to support this his opinion. The pathetic, as that 
great critic observes, may animate and inflame the sublime, 
but Is not essential to it. Accordingly as he further remarks, 
we very often find that those who excel most in stirring up 
the passions, very often want the talent of writing in the 
great and sublime manner, and so on the contrary. Milton 
has shewn himself a master in both these ways of writing. 
The seventh book, which we are now entering upon, is an 
instance of that sublime, which is not mixed and worked up 
with passion. The author appears in a kind of composed 
and sedate majesty ; and though the sentiments do not ?ive 
so great an emotion, as those in the former book, they abound 
with as magnificent ideas. The sixth book, like a troubled 
ocean, represents greatness in confusion ; the seventh affedl* 
the imagination like the ocean in a calm, and fills the mind 
of the reader, without producing in it any thing like tumult 
or agitation. The Critic above mentioned, among the rules 
which he lays down for succeeding in the sublime way of 
writing, proposes to his reader, that he should imitate the 
most celebrated authors who have gone before him, and been 
engaged in works of the same nature ; as in particular, that 
if he writes on a poetical subjeft, he should consider how 
Homer would have spoken on such an occassion. Milton, 
though his own natural strength of genius was capable of 
furnishing out a perfe<a work, has doubtless very much ra $- 
cd and ennobled his conceptions, by such an imitation as that 
which Longinus has recommended. In tliis book, which 
gives us an account of the six days works, the poet receiv-t 
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ed very few assistances from Heathen writers, who were 
strangers to the wonders of creation. But as there are many 
glorious strokes of poetry upon thissubjed^ in holyWrit> the 
author has numberless idlusions to them through the whole 
course of this book. jfeWison, 

50. He wtb bh consorted Etft] Consorted from Consort, Cum 
consorte tori, as Ovid says. Met. i> 319* 

98. And the great light of day yet wants to run &c.] Our 
author has improved upon Homer, Odyss. xi. 372. 
Mr.Thyer is of opinion, that there is not a greater instance 
of our author's exquisite skill in the art of poetry, than this 
and the following lines. Lord Shafrsbury has observed, thac 
Milton's beauties generally depend upon solid thought, strong; 
reasoning, noble passion, and a continued thread of moral 
dodrine ; but in this place he has shewn what an exalted 
fancy and mere force of poetry can do. 

215. — tf«</ ivUb the centre m^ the pole."] It is certain that 
in Chaos was neither centre nor pole j 'so neither were there 
any mountains as in the preceding line j the Angel does noc 
say there were : he tells Adam there was such confusion in 
Chaos, as if on earth the sea in mountainous waves should 
rise from its very bottom to assault Heaven, and mix the 
centre of the globe with the extremities of it. The aptest 
illustration he could possibly have thought of to have given 
Adam some idea of the thing. 

224, '—4heftrwd lubeeisf] Horace's epithet, Od. i. i. 4. 
Httaque fervidts evitata rotis 

225. He took the golden compasses fl Prov, viii. 27. 

The thought of the golden compasses is conceived altogether 
in Homer's spirit, and is a very noble incident in this won- 
derful description. Homer, when he speaks of the Gods, 
ascribes to them several arms and instruments with the same 
greatness of imagination. Let the reader only peruse the 
description of Minerva's JE^li Or buckler in the fifth book, 
with her spear which would overturn whole squa.'Irons, and 
her helmet that was sufficient to cover an army drawn out 
of a hundred cities. The golden compasses in the above 
mentioned passage appear a very natural instrument in the 
hand of him, whom Plato somewhere calli the divine geo« 
'netrlcian. As potisry delights in clothing abs traced ideas 
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in allfgorics and sensible images, we find a magnificent de« 
scriptionof the creation formed after the same manner intone 
of the Prophets, wherein he describes the almighty Archi- 
te6k as measuring the waters in the hoUow of his hand, met- 
ing out the Heavens with his span, comprehending the dust 
of the earth in a measure, weighing the mountains in scales, 
and the hills in a balance. Another of them describing the Su- 
preme Being in this great work of creation, represents him 
as laying the foundations of the earth, and stretching a line 
upon it : and in another place as garnishing the Heavens, 
stretching out the north over the empty place, and hanging 
the earth upon nothing. This last noble thought Milton 
has eit pressed in the following verse, 

And £arth self-balanc*d on her centre hung. Additon, 

4^^. ^~~-~God saw the light ivas good i &c.] What follows 
IS little mote than the words of Moses versified. Gen. i. 45. 
Milton adds how it was divided, By the hemhpkcre. 

And light fi-om darkness by the hemisphere 

Divided. 

256. i nntbjoy and shout 

The hollow universal crb they ff/l''d,'] The Angels singing; 
and shouting for joy at the creation of the world, seems to be 
founded on Job xxxviii. 4, 7. 

■ 2%$.. Immediately the mount aim iccl We have the same 
elevation of thought in the third day, when the mountains 
were brought forth, and the deep was made. We haveateo 
the rising of the whole vegetable world described in this day's 
work, which is filled with all the graces which other poets 
have lavished on their description of the spring, and leads 
the reader's imagination into a theatre equally surprising and 
beautiful. Addison, 

307. The dry land, earth, fee] These arc again the words 
of Gen. i. 10, 1 1 , formed into verse. 

•311. The smelling gourd i"] Dr. Bcntley very justly reads 
here The swelling gourd: and to the reasons wl.ich he gives, 
may be added, that Milton here assigns to each of the other 
tribes or species, an epithet which suits with all the same 
species : but smelling , though it suits with somt kinds of ilic 
gourd, docs not suit with aU the particulars of that tribe, as 
swelling does. 
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321. -A-fie cor/y reed,'] The homy reed stood upright 
among the undergrowth of nature, like a grove of spears or 
a battalion with its spikes aloft. Corntus (Latin) Of, or like 
horn, Virg. /En, iii. 2a. 

Forte fuit juxta tumulus, quo cornea summo 

Virgulta, et densis hastilibus hornda myrtus. 

'ill. '-though God bad yet not rahCd Scc.\ This is not taken, 
as the rest, from the first, but firom the second Chapter of 
GcDesis $ but the poet was studious to weave in all that 
M0SC8 had writtien of the creation. Gen. ii. 4, 5, 6. 

346. Aid God made two great lights,'] The several glories 
of the Heavens made their appearance on the fourth day. 

The very words of Moses, And God tnade two great lights i 
not that they were greater than all other stars and planets, 
but are only greater lights with reference to Man, and there. 
ioie Milton judiciously adds, 
g reat for their use 

To Man, the greater to have rule by day. 

The less by night altem ; 

361. —made porous to receive 

And drink the liqvad light, firm to retmn 

Her gathered beams,] Porous yet firm. Milton seems to 
have taken this thpught from what is said of the Bologna 
stone, which being placed in the light will Imbibe, and for 
some time retain it, so as to enlighten a dark place. 

37». -—^jocund to ntn 

His longitude through Heav'n's high road (] Dr. Bentley calls 
hngitude here mere nonsense j and therefore reads His long 
career through ice. But we must not part with longitude so ^ 
easily s it signifies the sun*s course from east to west in a 
straight and dired line : and we find Milton using the word 
after much the same manner in iii. 576. This passage al- 
ludes to Psal. xix. 5, where it is said of the sun, that he re» 
joiceth 0s a giant to run his course, « 

400. IVith fiy innumerable swarm, Sec] One would won- 
der how the poet could be so concise in his description of 
the six days vrorks, as to comprehend them within the 
^ bounds of an episode, and at the same time so particular, as 
* to give us a lively idea of them. This is still more remark- 
able in his account of the fifth and sixth days, in which he 
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has drawn out to our view the whole animal creation, from 
the reptile to the behemoth. As the lion and the leviathan 
are two of the noblest produdlions in the world of living 
creatures, the reader will find a most exquisite spirit of poe* 
try in the account which our author gives us oi them. The 
sixth day concludes with the fbmnation of Man, upon wiiich 
the Angel takes occasion, as he did after the battle in Hea- 
ven, to remind Adam of his obedience, which was the prin- 
cipal design of this his visit. Addison, 

411. Tempest the ocean t'^ Milton has here with very great 
art and propriety adapted the Italian verb tempestare. He 
could not possibly have expressed this idea in mere English 
without some kind of circumlocution, which would have 
weakened and enervated that energy of expression which 
this part of his description required. Besides no word could 
be more proper in the beginning of the verse to make it la- 
bour like the troubled ocean, which he is painting out. 
470. '^"Scarce from bis mould 
Bebtmoth biggest born of earth upbeav'*d 
His vastness 7} The numbers are excellent, and admirab!/ 
express the heaviness and unwieldiness of the elepbant, for it 
is plainly tlw elephant that Milton means. Behemoth and U- 
viatban are two creatures, described in the book of Job, and 
formerly the generality of interpreters understood by them 
the elephant and the whale : but, the learned Bochart and 
other later critics have endeavoured to show that behemoth is 
the rii/er horse, and ieviathan the crocodile. It seems as if Mil- 
ton was of the former opinion, by mentioning leviathan xmmi 
the fishes, and the rwer horse and scaly crocodile, ver. 474, as 
distin^ firom behemoth and lenjtathan j and there is surely au- 
thority sufficient to jusify a poet in that opinion. 

487. Pattern of just equality] We see that our author upon 
.occasion discovers his principles of government. 

505. There wanted yet the master worky &c.] The, author 
here remembered and copied Ovid, Met. i. 76. 
A creature of more exalted kind 
Was wanting yet, and then was Man designed : 
Conscious of thought, of more capacious breast. 
For empire form'd, and fit to rule the rest. — 
•—Thus while the mute creation downward bend 
Their sight, and to their earthly mother tend, ' 
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Man looks aloft, and with efefled eyeft 

BehokU his own hereditary skies. Dryden. 

506. •— tf creature noho not prone 

Aid brute as other creatures, but indued 

With saniHty of reason,] Dr. Bentley finds great fault here^ 
and alters the verses thus, 

—a creature wlio not prone 

70 earth, nor snute, nor bestial, but indued 

With sandity, speech, reason. 
I agree with him that Milton had Ovid in view, when he 
composed these verses. Let us see then what are the Doc- 
tor's objedions against them. Prone, says he, barely put| 
(ioes not express what Milton aimed at from Ovid, vi%. 

Pronaque cum spe^ent animalia cxtera terram. 
Itistruc that Ovid says more than />rafff: but Milton, who was 
perfeaiy skilled in tlie force of Latin words, knew that fnmus 
in Latin sufiiciently expressed what Ovid through a redun- 
dancy of stile has expressed by two more words spe^ant terram, 

519. Let us make now Man in our image, &c.] I Gen. i. 26, 
27, z8 The author keeps'close to Scripture in his account 
Pi the formation of Man as well as of the other creatures. 

548. Herefinhb'd be, and all that be had made 

Vicw'd,1 The pause is very remarkable, and admiraMy 
expresses the Creator surveying and contemplating his work» 

—and behold all was entirely^ good ; 

So ev*n and morn accomplish*d the sixth day : 

He finishes the account of the creation in the same man- 
ner as Moses, Gen. i. 31. 

551. Yet not till the Creator &c] The poet represents the 
Messiah returning into Heaven, and taking a survey of his 
great work. There is something inexpressibly sublime in 
this part of the poem, where the author describes that great 
period of time, filled with so many glbrious circumstancts ; 
when the HeaVens and Earth were finished 5 when the Mes- 
siah ascended up in triumph through the everlasting gates; 
when he looked down with pleasure upon hi^ncw creation; 
when every part of nature seemed to rejoice in its existence. 

565. Open^ ye everlasting g^ates, &c.J Psal. xxiv. 7. " Lift 
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up your heads, O ye gates, and be lifted up, ye everlasting 
doors ; and the king of glory shall come in.** Thi^ hymn 
was sung when the ark of Gold was carried up into the sanc< 
tuary on mount Sion, and is understood as a prophecy of oir 
Saviour*s ascension, into Heaven ; and therefore is fidy ap- 
plied by our author to the same divine Person's ascending 
thither after he had created the world. 

619. On the clear hyaline f"] This word is expressed from the 
Creek, and is immediately translated the glassy se^. For 
Milton, when he uses Greek words, sometimes gives the 
English with them, as in speaking of the rivers in Hell, ii- 
577, &c, and so the galaxy, he immediately translates, that 
milky <way. 

624. Earth with her nether ocean"] To distinguish it from 
the crystalline ocean, the waters above the firmament. 

631. ^■^hrice hcffy if thty knew 

Their hafpiness,} Virg. Georg. ii. 458. 

O ^rtunacos nlmium^ sua si bona norint. 
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BOOK VIII. 



1. Tht Angel enJeJf $tcy) IK the first edition of thil 
iwem in ten ^oks here was only this line> 

To whom thus Adam gratefully reply^d* 

This would have been too abrupt a beginning for a new 
b(x>kj and therefore in the sec6nd edition oi the poem m 
twelve booksy when the seventh book was divided into twoy 
the author changed this linei and changed it very much for 
the better^ into the four first lines as they stand at present* 
ooly preisrving part of this verse in the last of the four* 

Then as new wak*d tbut gratefully reply' d* 

1. So (harming left bis voice^ &c] Imitated probably from 
AppolIoniuSf u 512, who elegantly describes the ^St€t which 
the harp and voice of Orpheus had upon the Argonauts. 
When Orpheus had ended his song, they, intuit and bendinf 
towards him, still listened and imagined hSiCfVll speaking. 

3.— jfl//i/ow//xVr«*««fj1 Stood itomi^ava {luXikti^ ^ 
remained, continued \ -nOC that Adam was in a standing posture^ 
probably he sat as at dinner, v. 433. *Tis not his attituds 
which is here described, but his great attention* RichafdtWm 

5. fnat tbankt snfitimttUc] The account which ^a- 
phael gives of the bactle .of Angels, and the creation of th« 
world, have in them those qualificvions, which the criticf 
judge requisite to ancMMde. ^ They are nearly related to the 
principal a&ion, ^d have > jost connexion with the fable. 
The eighth book opens . with a beaudful descriptiop of th« 
imprttiion which this ditcourt; of the Areh- Angel made oa 
our first parents, Adam aftgrwardsi by a very aatunl e|iiM» 
T9X.. III. m 
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tity, inquires concemiBg the motions of those celestial bodies 
which make the roost glorious appearance among the six days 
works* The poet here, with a great deal of art represents 
Eve a« withdrawing from this part of their conversation to 
mmusements more suitable to her sex. He well knew, that 
the episode in this bopkf which fs fiUed with Adam*s accoant 
•f his passion and esteem for Eve, WoUld have been improper 
for her hearing, and has therefore devised very just and beatt» 
tiful reasons for her retiring. Addison* 

15* H^ben I beheld this goodly frame, this world tec] 
Milton after having given so noble an idea of the creation of 
this new world takes a most proper occasion to show the two 
great system^, usuallv called the Ptolemaic and the Coper- 
liicany one making tne earth, the othct the sun to be die 
center { and this be does by introducing Adam proposing very 
judiciously the di^culties that occur in the Qrst, and which 
was the system most obvious to h^m. The reply of the An* 
gel touches on the expedients the Ptolemaics invented to solve 
those difHcttlties, and to patch up tiicir system ; and then inti- 
tnates that perhaps the sun is the center, and so opens that 
system, and withal the noble improvements of the new phi- 
losophy 5 not however determining for onei or the otfier 1 on 
the contrary he exhorts our progenitor to apply his thoughts 
rather to what more nearly concerns him, ^nd is within his 
reach. Riebardson. 

19. And till her numbered ttart,y Numbered by wlwm ? 
By the Lord their Creator, and by him alone, Psal. cxlvii. 4« 

2^j^>-^,^^bh futt^al spotfj He had called this earth k 
f/ofiri'vcr. 17; necalis it here ibis pvnSfudl spot, a spot no 
bigger than a point, compared with me firmament and fixed 
stars. 

aS. So mftnymhler hdiei to create. 

Greater so manifold'] As if be had said, ** So many nobler, 
So many greater ;" but he turns the words, ** So many nobler, 
greater so many,*^ manifold for the sake of the verse. 

37. Of incorporeal speed,"] Not that it was truly so, it 
signifies only very great speed, such as Spirits might use, 
*< Speed Almost spiritual," as he expresses it a little iftcrwards, 
ver. 110. 
• - 4ef ■ ■ ■ ■ i> * vbitb Eve- 



Perceivings &c.] What a Ibvely pi^are has the poet 
here drawn of Eve ! As it did not become her to bear a part 
in the conversation^ she modestly sits at a distance, but yet 
within view. She stays as long as the Ange> and her husband 
arc discoursing of things, which it might concern her and 
her daty to know : but when they enter upon abstruser points, 
then she decently retireSb 

59* ff^ Ooddest'Tike demeanour forth sbi weHt^ 

Not unatiendedf"] In the turn of expression in these t\VO 
lines Milton seema to allude to Homer*s 'description of Helen* 
Iliad, ill. 142. 

' 66* To ask f teafch &c.] The Angelas returning 4 
doabtful answer to Adam's inquiries, was not only proper for 
the moral reason which the poet assigns, bat because it would 
have been highly absurd to have given the san^ion of an 
Arch- Angel to any particular system of philosophv. The 
chief points in the Ptolemaic^ and Copernican hypoQieses are 
described with great conciseness and perspicuity, and at the 
same time dressed in Tery pleasing and poetical imagers. 

* Addison* 

80. And cahuhte the r/tfri,] The sensef is, And form % 
judgment of the stars by computing their motions, distance, 
situation, &c. as to ialcttlate a nativity signifies to form a 
jndgmeftt of the events attending it, hy computing what 
planets, in what motions, presided over that nativity. 

83. fP^ttb centric and eccentrki Centric or concentric are 
SQCb spheres whose center is the same with, and eccenfHcsixch 
whose centers are diflferent from that of the earth* CycU is 
a circle: f^fryr/r is a circle upon another circle. £xpedienta 
of the Ptoiemaics to sdlve the apparent difficaltles in their 
system. 

102.— fl«i/ bis line stretched out so fat \\ As in Job xxtviii. 5; 

12&. Jn six thou seesi, ftcl In the ikoM and the «< five 
other wandering fires," as tney are called v. 1^7. Their, 
motions are evident; and what if the earth should be a 
Mventh planet, and move three different motions though to 
thee insensible f ' The • « three different motiotfs,'* which the 
Copemicans attribute to tlxe earth are the diurnal round* her 
awn axis, the annual round the sun, and the ** motion of 
li^ration' as it \% called, whereby the tarth so proceeds in her 
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orbity as that her axis u constantly parallel to the axis of the 
world. ** Which else to several spheres thou mast ascribe/* 
ISrc. You must either ascribe these motions to several 
f phercs crossing and thwarting one another with crooked and 
indired turnings and windings j or you must attribote tbem 
%o the earthy and « save the sun his labour** and the prtroum 
mobile too, '< that swift nodumal and diurnal rhomb.** It 
was observed in the note on vit. 6191 that when Milton uses 
a Greek wordy he frequently subjoins the English of ity as 
he does here, ** the wheel of day and night.** So he oils 
Ihe primum mobile : and this primum mobiky in the an- 
cient astronomy y was an imaginary sphere above those of 
the planets and fixed stars } and therefore said by our author 
to be tuppQs^d and ** invisible above all stars.** This was 
conceived to be the first movery and to carry all the lower 
Spheres round along with it ; by its rapidity communicatiDg 
to them a motion wherebv they revolved in twenty- four hours* 
*< Which needs not thy beliefy if earthy** Ac. But thexe is 
no need to believe thisy if the earthy by revolving round on 
her own axis from west to cast in twenty-four hours {travel" 
ling eaft) enjoys day in that half of her globe which is turned 
towards the suny and is covered with night in the other half 
which is turned away from the sun. 

159. But vfb<tber thus these things cr wbethernotf Sec*] 
The Angel is now recapitulating the whole. He had srgued 
upon the supposition of the (jruth of the Ptolemaic system to 
ver. 122. Then he proposes the Copernican system, and ar^ 
gues upon that supposition. Now he sums up the whoky 
*' But whether thus these thingSy or whether not,** whether 
the one system or the other be truey whether Heaven more 
or Earthy solicit not thyself about these mattersy fear God 
and do thy duty. 

i6a. this flaming road] Elegantly applying to the 

road what belongs to the sun. So i, 786y he says the moon 
s< wheels her pale course.** Richardson* 

16^. that spinning sleeps 

On her s%ft axle,"} Metaphors taken .from a topy of which 
Virgil makes a, whole similcy Mn, vii. 378. It is an object 
t'wn to the Coperdican system y that if the earth moved round 
qn her i|xle i|i twenty -fo^r-hour5, W9 shpulcj b« s^sibl« of tlM 
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Hfi^tf attd Violence of the motioa $ and therefore to obviate 
flus objedion it is not only said that ** she advances heir silent 
Course with inoffensive pate that spinning sleeps on her soft 
axle,** bist it is farther added to explain it still morei *< while 
she paces e^en> and bears thee soft with the smooth aif 
tlong t** for the air^ the atmosphere^ moves as well as the ' 
earth. 

194* hti^efrime wisdom \ what is more is fitmet ttc] An 
excellent piece of satire this^ and a fine reproof of those m^n 
who have all sense but common sense> and whose folly is truly 
Kpresented in the story of the* philosopher, who, while he 
was gating at the stars, fell into the ditch. Our author in these 
4ftes, as Mr* Thyer imagines, might probably haTe in hit 
eye the character of Socrates, who first attempted to divert 
his countrymen from their aery and chimerical notions about 
the ori^ of things, and turn their attention to that prime 
nisdom, the consideration of moral duties, and their conduct 
in social life. 

^o^^^-fieW bear me rttate 

My sfofjtl Adam,, to detain the Angel, enters upon his 
own histpry, and relates to him the circumstances in which 
he found himself upon his creation i as also his conversa- 
tion widi his Maker, and his first meeting with Eve. There 
is no part of the poem more apt to raise the attention of the 
reader, than this discourse of our great ancestor $ as nothing 
can be more surprising and delightful to us, than to hear the 
sentiments chat arose in the first man while he was yet new 
and fresh from the hands of his Creator. The poet has inter-* 
woven every thing which is delivered upon this subject in holy 
Writ with to many beautiful imaginations of his own, that no* 
thing can be conceived more just and natural than this episode* 

211. jind smetteriby discwrse is to my hear, &cj The 
poet had here probably in mind that^assage in VirgiJ| Eel* vsi 

4S* 

O heavenly poet ! such thy Terse appearSf 

So sweet, so charming to my ravish'd ears. 

As \o the weary swain, with cares opprest, 

^neath the sylvan shades refreshing rest} 

As to the feverish travelier, wheo first 

iic inds a crystal stream to quench hia th}ttc; Dryden* 
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Bat the fine torn in the three last lines of Milton is entirely 
his own, and gives an exquisite beauty to this passage above 
Virgirs. See An Essay upon Milton*s Imlutions of the An- 
cients, p. 37. 

2ia. m f rultt of palm tree'} The palm-free bears a 

.fruit called a date, full of sweet juice, a great restorative to. 

dry and exhausted bodies by augmenting the radical moisture* 

ft 18. Nor are thy I'tps ungraceful f"} Alluding to Psal. xlv. 3. 

** Full of grace ate thy lips." 

229. For J that day was atsent,"} The sixth day of cre- 
ation. Of all the resty of which he has given an accottnt» 
he might have been an eye-witness, and speak from his own 
knowledge t what he has said of this day*s work, of Adam's 
orij^ina), to be sure, he must have had by hearsay or inspi- 
ration. Milton had very good reason to make the Angel ab- 
sent now, not only to vary his speaker, but because A Jam 
could best, or only, tell some particulars not to be omitted. 

*33« ^* '^' f^^' '»*•»* tbence issued forth, &.] As Man wa* 
to be the principal work of God in this bwcr world) and (ac- 
cording to Milton's hypothesis) a ereature to supply the loss 
of the fallen Angels, so particular care 1% taken at nis crea* 
tion. The Angels on that day keep watch and guard at the 
gates of Hell, uiat none may issue forth to interrupt the sa- 
cred work. At the same time that this was a very good rea* 
son for the Angelas absence, it is likewise doing honour to 
the Man with whom he was conversing. 

j^o. fFast we found, fast shut *c.] There is n^ 

question but our poet drew the image in wnat follows from 
that in VirgiPs sixth book, where y£neas and the Sibyl stand 
before the adanqantine gates, which are there described at 
shut upon the place of torments, and listen to the groans, 
t^^e clank of chainS| an4 the noi^e of iron whips that were 
heard in* those reglonsof pain and sorrow*- iiddisortm 
' The reader will no^ be displeased to see the passage, /En^ 

▼»• 557- 

From hence are heard the groans of ghost$, tl^ pains 
Of soundinglasfaes and of dragging chains ; 
The Trojan stood astonished at their cries, Dryden* 

*53.— ^« new wa^dfrom soundest sleep &c.] Adam then 

proceed!, to give in account of his condiuoa .sind $eatim«ntt 
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UBfflediately after his creation. How agreeably does he re« 
present the posture in which he found himself, the beautiful 
landskip that surrounded hinif and the gladness of heart wjiich 
grew up in him on that occasion ? Adam is afterwards de- 
Kribed as surprised at his own ezistencey and taking a sur« 
Tcy of himself, and of all the works of nature. He like-* 
wise is represented as discovering by the light of reason, thaf 
he and every thing about him must have been the eik€t of 
tome being infinitely good and powerful, and that this being 
had a right to his worship and adoration. His first address 
to the sun and to those parts of the creation which made (hQ 
most distinguished figure, is very natural and amusing to the 
imagination. His next seiVtiment, when upon his first going 
to sleep he fancies himself losing his existence, and falling 
away into nothing, can never be sufficiently admired, 'His 
dream in which he still preserves the consciOusncba of his 
existence, together with his removal into the garden which 
was prepared for his reception, are also circumstances finely 
imagined, and grounded upon what is delivered in sacred 
story. These and the like wonderful incidents in. this part 
pf the work have in them all the beauties of novelty, at the. 
tame time that they have all the graces of nature. They are 
such as none but a great genivs could have thought of, though, 
ppon the perusal of them, they seem to rise of themselves 
from the subject of which he treats* In a word, though 
they are natural, they are not obvious, which is the true cha. 
ra£ter of 4II fine writing. Addison* 

269-^— <zs lively vigour led ,*] We have printed it after 
the first edition, though the second represents it tbus^ 

. and sometime ran 

With sqpple joints, and lively vigour led* 

This reading it followed likewise in some other editions^ 
^ut we con(;eive it to be plainly an error of th« press, 

aya. and retidily ctfuld nam* 

Whatever I s^w, j There is a contradi^ion between this * 
and ver, 35^, dpc. In the fir^t Passage Adam aays that he 
could name whatever he saw, before he got into Paradise . In the 
second he says, that God gave him that ability whel the beast 
came to him in Paradise. For this last passage alludes to tha 
i»blw»} Of inioQi th4ithp((9Y9 <W96« ic««nli»^ita their ]Mk 
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tores {clever exprenedf Tcr.43S» ax.) and the kii9«fo<lgi 
of tliriff MCwet he Mft Ood thea waddemkf tadued him 
with. 

300. So toying hf the bami ht tmk $m f^»*iy1 Imioted 
ftom Gea« iU 1 5 Some CDmrnentatort say» that maa was 
not formed in Paradke, but was pieced diere after he was 
fotmedf to ihew that he had no tide to it bjF nature but bf 
grace : and our author poeticaUy tuppooes that he wat carried 
thither eleepingi and wae first made to tee that happy place 
in vision* Our poet had perhaps in mind that passage of Vir*^ 
gily wheie Venus lays young Aseanius asleep, and reaaoTCi 
him from Carthage to the Idalian groves, iSn. i. 691. 

3 t^^mmmRejoking hut vfitb Mme,'\ Tl^ere should most cer« 
telnly be a comma after the word amty although there be no 
printed autlMirities to justify it. It gives a greater strength to 
the sense, as it confines the awt to the njoUing, and t^icby 
expresses that miature of joy and reverence, which the Scrip ^ 
tures so often recommend to us in our approaches to the di* 
vine Being. 

3x3. But of the treef Seel '^^^' heing the great hinge 
on which tht whole pdem turns, Milton has marked it 
strongly* ** But of the tree— -Remember what 1 warn thee.** 
mmht dwel]^, expatiates upon it from ver. 323 to 336, re- 
peating, e*)forcing, fixing every word j it is all; nerve and 
energy* Richardson. 

330»«-fff<vfr«A/)F thou shah Jity'] According to Gen. ii. if* 
that is from that day thou shale become mortal f as oar poet 
immediately afterwards explains it* 

33.5. Tit dnadfulin mine oar,"] The impression, which 
the interdidion of the tree of life left in the mind of our 
first parent is described with great stren|th and judgment} 
as the image of the several beasts and birds passing in re- 
view before him is very beautiful and lii^ely • Additon, 

353*T-w/ri&xv(i& knomtUdgt God iftdued Scq.'] Wondeiful 
was the knowledge of God b^towed on Adan, nor that part 
of it least, which concerned the naming things aright} as 
Cioero ^^9 with Pythagoras ( « Q^i primus, quod sumnJi 
sapientisrythagorse visum est, onmibus rebus nomine in* 
pesuit.** Tusc* Disp. lib. i* seft. 25. Hume, 

S57^ 0^ tsMaww^ *c*} Adam in the ne%t placi dt« 
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357* ^ h "o^!** MHUt ^c.] Adam in the next pface de« 
scnbes a conference which he held with his Maker upon the 
subjeft of solitude. The poet here represents the Supreme 
Being, i>s making an essay of his own work* and putting to 
the tr*al that reasoning facultyi with which h^ had indaed his 
cmtnie. Adam urges in this divine eoUoquy the Impossibi* 
lity of his being happy, though iie was the inhabitant of Pa-^ 
ntdisey and lord of the whole creation, without the convert 
lation and society of some rational creature, who should par- 
uke those blessings with him* This dialogue,* which it 
supported chiefly by the beauty of the thoughts, without 
otheV poetical ornaments, is as fine a part as any in the whole 
poem* 

37». * know*tt thou not 

*tbeir languagt and tbeirnvayt f\ That brotet baye a kind 
of language among themselves is evident and undeniable* 
There is a Treatise in French of the language of brutes: and 
our Author supposes that Adam understood this language, and 
was of knowledge superior to any of his descendents, and be« 
sides was assisted by inspiration j ** with such knowledge God 
Jodned his sudden apprehension.^* 

440.— £ji]^r«ssiif^ wtUtbt spprit within tbeefrttf 

My intage,"] Milton is upon all occasions a strenuous ad« 
vocate for the freedom of the human mind against the narrow 
and rigid notions of the Calvinists of that age, and here in the 
same spirit supposes the very image of God in which maa 
was made to consist in this liberty. 

444* ' J, ert tboa sfakt^t. 

Knew it not good for Man t9 be akney'] As in Oien. ii. l8« 
19. and zo. God brings the beasts and birds before Adam^ . 
and Adam gives them names, << but for Adam there vras not 
found an help meet for him }** as if Adam had now discovered 
it himself likewise : and from this little hint our author has 
raised this dialogue between Adam and hts Maker. And then 
follows both in Moses and tn Mtlton the account of the for- 
mation of Eve and institution of marriage. 

460. Mine eyes be cIos% fcc] Adam proceeds to give aa 
account of his second sleep, and ot the dream in which he be- 
iieM the formation of Eve. The new passion that wasawakened 
M hUn 9% thcsight of her is t^hed very finely. Adam's dli* 



trfss ttpoii Mng sight of this beautiful phaatofg> with his ex- 
tlasiatioBsof jay and gratitude at the aiscovery of a real crea- 
tuffe, who fcaeni^led the apparition which had been presented 
to hia is hi» dream ^ the approaches he makes to her, and his 
•Moaer of coMrishipi are all laid together in a most exquisite 
propriety of sentiments^ Tho* this part of the poem is worked. 
up with great warmth and spirit^ the love which .is described 
in it it every vray suitable to a statp of innocence. If the reader 
compares the description which Adam hs^e gives of lus leading 
Sve to the nuptial bower, with that which Mr. Dryden has 
made oa the same occasion in a scene of his ** FaU of Maof'* 
he will be sensible of the great care whiclvMilton took to avoi^ 
gll thoughts on so delicate a subjeft, that might be offensive 
to religion of good manners* The sentimeau ace chastei bat 
Jtot cold i and conttj to the mind ideas of the m«st transport- 
lug passion, and of the greatest purity* jidd'mn^ - 

46 5 .•4«..^^}f V ti^Ufi tUtf andtt^k 

Tr^mlbetut « t'l^fri^ufe tvM the ^ouvdy 

But tuddtnly wkbjiub fiVd up Mk/ keoTdi'} As in Gen* 
U. al. The Scripture says only "one of his ribs,'^ hut MiU 
ton follows those interpreters who suppose^ this rib was taktis 
from the left aide, ts being nearet'to the heart*. 
. 47?. I a l^vify/atTf 

That what seem'd fair iH ati the wsridy teemed tuA» 

MeaUf"] Thox position of the words with the pause in ths 
ftntsjUlaUe of tlw verse upon the ac^eHtve *< mean,** has a 
wonderful efFe£^, and givts.great force to the sentence. Ns 
collocation of words can exceed this in beauty. >I KAMmberan 
•dje€bive pfisced much ta die sane maanei in VirgU, Oeoif . i. 
476. / 

VoK qnoqoe perlacos vulgb ex audita riieatea 

Ingeas-^ 

The piecing of the word ttrgem is admirable, and makes one 
almost bear the lon(f dismal toic^ groaning thro* the groves. 

4JB5. Led by her beanf*niy MakerA According to Gen. ii» 
A2. And our author still alfasding to th*8 teat aays afterwartfsy 
for. $#0^ that she was « divinely brought.'* 
49>. m d it* bit wife adhere ; ] «« Adharcbit incori suae,'* 
as it is in the vulgar Latin: « shall cleave unto his Wife,** says. 
Ike English Bible, »t U Gen. ii* 13, %^ Kow has Milton im.^ 
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^rofcd upoatbc last wor^, <<aod they shall be one fteclH** aM 
what aa admirahle climax has heformcd I 

And they shall be one flesh, oae heait» one sovU 
And by the way we may obsenre^ tiiat there may he great fdrc9 
aad beioty m a yerte^ that ^eoftlits all of monos|fllahlcs« |t U 
trae indeed that 

—ten low words oft creep m one dull line 1 
but there are several moaoayllable venes m Milton as strong 
and ssbiime, as beatttifvH and harmonious as can possibly bo 
written. No number of syllaUet can e^u^ the lorce of these 
monosyllablesy ii. 6ti>Md 950. 

Rocks, caves, lakes, fens, bo^s, densi and shades of dcalih* 

And swims> or sinks, or Wades, or creeps, or ities. 
And abundance of other instances mif ht easily be ^ted« And 
certainiy monosyllables used properly add mnchto the strength 
and conciseness of our huigua^ 

509. A94 toith ohsejuimt m^ftty apf^09*d\ How exaflly 
does our author preserve the same charaAer of £ve in all places 
where he ^aks of her ! This cbsequkmt iM^ici/| is thie very 
same with the cty tuhmiuptt, mo^tstfri^h in the foittth book, 

513. — f A« earth 

Gave sign of^atuUthm^ &c,] This is a copy from Horner^ 
Iliad, stv. 347, where the creation is made to give the like to-< 
kens of joy at the amorous congress of Jupiter and Juno 0^ 
mount Ida* ' * 

Ghid earth perceivei, and from her bosom potirs 

Unbidden nerbs, and volMntary How'rs w m 

There goldencloods conceal the heavenly pair, 

SteepM in soft joys, and clrcum^s^d wi^ ak) 

Celestial dews, descending o'er the gmon49 

Perfume the mount} and breathe ambrosia reitiid. ^<^f« 
But Mitton has greatly improved this, as he improvet every 
thing, in the imitation. 

519* ii> ■■ a nd bid hsstt tie iv*npig ttar* 

On bis hilltop to light the hrklmlhpp.'\ The ^^tuittg star i^ 
said to light the hridal lamf'9 as it was the signal among the An<r 
cients tofight their lamps and tbrche* in order to condiid tho 
bride home to the bridegroom* 

Vesper adest, juvenes consurgite &c» Catut* 
<«Q» hii hill c^,'* says o«r a\»th<»ry ««4tUi| in ^ l«n|ti^ «| 
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well as in the spirit of the Ancients ; for when this star appear*^ 
tastward in the morning, it was said to rise on mount Ida. 

Jamque jugis summc surgebat Locifer Idae, 
' Docehatque diem. Virg.iCn* ii. 8oi. 
when it appeared westward in the evening, it was said to ht 
seen on mount Oeta. Virg. Ed. viii. 30. 

Sparge marite nutes, tibi desirit Hespertis Oetam. 

ttS. ■ ■ ■ ■!■■■■■ hut here* 

Far otber^uef Sec • ] What a noble mixture of rapture and in* 
Qocence haatbe author joined together, in the reflexions which 
Adam makes .on the pleasures of lovfc compared to those of 
teasel Mditon, 

^'^y»~^-^^gt leatt on her kestow^d 

7oo much of ornament f m ^utvford show 

Mlahorate, of innttard lest exaff."] The poet hat enlarged op* 
on the same sentiment in his Samson Agonisfies. 

Is it for that such outward ornament 

Was lavishM on their se<, that inward gifts 
. Were left for haste unflnishM, judgment scanty 

Capacity not rais'd to apprehend^ 

Or value what is best 

In choice, but oftest to e£^£fcthe Wrong? 

^j,,^„^o absolute] io finishM^ so perfed, ao cemfUte^ti 
It is said in the next line, and as the word is explained in the 
note upon ver. 421. And so absolved is used vii. 94. 

560. To whom the Angel With eontraSfed brow.'] These sen- 
timents of love in our vst parent gfive the Angel such an in' 
sight into human nature, that he seems apprehensive of the 
evils which n^ight befall die species in general, as well as Adam 
in particular, from the excess of this passion. He therefore 
fortifies him against it by timely admonitions} which very art' 
fully prepare the mind of the reader for the occurrences of the 
next book, where the weakness of which Adam here gives such 
distant /liscoveries, brings about that fatal event which is the 
•ubjeX of tlie poem. Addiwn* 

56S. ' ■ K Hmd worthy well 

* Thy cberishingf thy honouring, and thy ^oveA Henaketh 
use of these three words agrfceaUe to Scripture. £pb. ▼• st, X9» 
and I Pet. iU. 7,' 
. ^76^ Made iQ adirn Ac*] These verses coatain a beautiful 
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iod instru6HYe account of the end for which God bestowed oa 
Ive so mttch of ornament and awfulness* 
591. ■ and it judiciouSi'] To be juMcttusj means here 
' to choose proper qualities in Eve for t'le object of love ; to love 
her only for what is truly amiable : <*notfortbe sense of 
touch whereby mankind is propagated, ver. 579, Sec -y but for 
what Adam found «< higher in her society^ human» and ra- 
^onaL** 

595. 7* whom tbu$ half aBasb*d Adam replfdJ^ Adam's 
discoorsCy which follows the gentle rebuke hie received from 
the Angely shows that his love, however violent it might ap. 
pear» wjis still founded in reason, and consequently not impro- 
per for Paradise. Addison* 

"To whom thus half abash'd Adam rcply'd.'* 
This veite might have been turned otherwise, 

"To whom thus Adam half abish*d replyM,** 
and many perhaps wUl think that it runs smoother thus* But 
let the reader consider again, whether the verse a«it is in Mil- 
ton does not better express the shame and modest confusion of 
Adam. 

630* But Jean now no more \ the parting xtfu&c] The con- 
versation was now become of such a nature that it was proper 
to put an end to it : And now the << parting sun beyond the 
eaith's green Cdpe,** beyond Cape de V'erd, the most western 
point of Africa, «and verdant Isles, the islands of Caps de 
VeM, a knot of small isbnds laying off Cape de Verd, subject 
to the Portuguese, «* Hesperian sets," sets westward fromHes* 
perus the evening sUr appearing there, " my signal to depart/* 
for he was only to stay till the evening, v. 376. 
-.•for these mid hoursy tilt evening rise, 
I have at will. 
And he very properly closes his discourse with those moral ia« 
stmAiont, which should mike the most lasting impression on 
the mind of Adam, and to deliver which was the principal end 
and design of the Angelas coming. • 

^j^^.-^obom Adam rjftux] Adam^s speech ftt parting with 
the Angel has in it a difference and gratitude agreeable to an in- 
ferior nature^ and at the same time a certain dignicy and great- 
aefs suitable to the father of mankind in his state of inno«> 
ccoce. Addison* 

VOL* III- o 
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^5« V^wtd with henediG^^ 8if f fi^yA WhiA 
|iere» says Dr. Bentky f AAvok give btfte^diooy his MesBing to 
an Arch-Angel» when «<the kM » blessed of die ^tterP But 
ht»tdi&»n doas not signify blessing hen in the senae which the 
poAsr gives M the Word. Btnaikere PomitUy uAIetiGody h 
» coBunon phrase in religious oflices. So Fsal. cix. 17. Ji 
this sense tfaerelbce it is not improper to be iised towards supe- 
riors. But what stile is that (says the Do^or) «Siatoe to 
part V* It jneans, Sintc we are to part* If the expression is 
abbreviated, so was the time of Raphaers stay with Adas, 
He was just opon the pmnt of going, and theiefore Aim 
might choose brevity of speech^ iCsK he might express ail bi 
|iad to say before the Arch- Angel withdrew hioiseif. 

651, So pdrtfd thty, the Angel uf te kie^um 

from the thitk tbadtt emd Adam n bithowtr.l Itis veiy 
true, as Dr. Bendey savs, that this conversation between Adam 
and the Angel wras held in "the bower.** For thither Adam 
|iad invited him. v. 367. 

Vouchsafe with u »— in yonder hover 

To rest. 
^nd the An^ei had accepftd the invitatioo, yer. 375. 

•^•lead on then where "thy bower" o*ershade s — - 
—So to the 'sylvan lodge 

They came. 
But by bffwer in this place is meant his hmost hewer, at h is 
called in iv. 73*3, his place of rest. There was a shady walk 
that led to Adam*8 bower. When the Angel arese, ver. 644, 
Adam/o//«wV bijn into th's shady walk: and it was Mihths 
^hick shade that they parted, and the Angel went uf to Hta* 
V?»i wi A<i«oi to his b.Qwcr. 
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BOOK IX. 



I. No more of talk &c.] TH^£ pitiae^t. of Mlltoa f<| 
some of his booluy Sfcak&iK^i^C^ <>wa peraon^ lamenting hi* 
bIiAdaea#9 afi4 firferrug ^» (tthj^O Co tboK.of Homer end 
VVfil and thii.gf^testf<»'u befov^ bioiy.ire cmdemned b^ 
soot crk^t > a#4 il n>i»9t W alUwcd that we find tiosach di« 
Cressioa i»tiie Iliad oc-^immI | it is a liberty, that can be taken 
ooly^bysiftcha gemttS-aa Miltopraod ( ^utttion whether it 
woqU l^y^ 9i»(«^oded lA voy banda hat. HW» > At Monsieur 
Voltaire says upoa the occasion, I cannot but own that an au« 
thor is generally j^uilty of an ooyjMrdonahU, sf l|<4^vCf when he 
lays aside his subjeft t». Aeicant upon his ovi» peoofi.t .hut 
that hvman fraiky is to be forgiven U Mikon} ofy jl.aai 
pleased i^th it* He gratifies l^« ciiriosity he has ciked.iii pie 
about his person ; wlitnili fdmire^t^e at»t)|or« ) d^sif^ to kiipw 
aittetbiog of th« iQaaj and he» wbo^. all readers would be 
ghd t9 knowji fs allf^nred to tpsak ^C hin^ejf . B i»t th^s howr 
ever \fk 9 'vcsiy dRpgeroi^s. example fqr ^.gfnjvs of ^9 icfcrioK 
«der, aad ia ffnily to be j«Hi£cd hy s)icoas8» Set Voltaire's. 
Essay on Epic Poetry, p^ »i.i.. ^atas,Mr« Thyer adds, 
]ko«pever some crrtica and Afopsie^. Vok»^yq^y ^ondemiB a 
foetTa spmctiiof 8 digreasijig f«pm his subied to speak pf him* 
seli^ifi U very «crt^n.that Miltoo \i^ of a very different opi« 
aioo ioog before he thought of writing this poem* Jor in his 
discourse of the R^po of Church;«Govcs9aicot, &c* apolo- 
gizing for saying so much of himself aahe thtjcf does^he.adds, 
** For although a poetr «Q(M:iaC » the high regiya of his fan- 
cies, with ^> farland apd %^9iU^ robes about him, might, 
without apology, speak more of himself eh»{i ^ mean to do^;'* 
^ yet fw me aittin|( hare hti^ff m the cool element of prose, t 
mortal thing among n^aoy readers of no empyreal conceit, ta 
venture and diyulg? unusual things of oysclf^.l sh^tl petitioq 
o z 
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Co the gentler Mity it may not be envy to me.** YoL i. p. 50* 
Edit. I. 38. 

5. ■ / WKSf WW change 

Those notes to tragic i^ As the aatfapor U now duBgins bi& 
sobjed, he professes I'lkewisc tu change his stile agreeably to it. 
The reader therefore must not ezped such lofty images and 
descriptions, as before. What foUows is more of the tragic 
strain than of the epic. Which may serve as an answer ts 
tho«e critics, who censure the latter books of the Paradise Loit 
Iks falling below the former. 

I a. andMisery 

Deatb^s harhinger:'] X>r. Bentley reads ilic/M(f ; becaase* 
as there is Misery after death', so there is Mudjt which does 
not usher in death, bo^ invoke it in vain Bat by Mhers heie, 
Milton means sickness, disease, and all torts of mortal pains. 
So when In xi. Michael is going to name the aievenl diseases 
in the lazar-housey represented 00 Adam in a visiooj he says 
▼er. 475, 

■ ■ t hat Aon may'st know 

What mistry th* inabstinence «f Eve 

Shall bring on men. Femru, 

1 3. 5tfJ task^ yetargnment 

Not lesSf hut more heroic than thevfrtth 
• Of Stern Achitlesf Sccl The anger that be h about 1» siflg 
U moreiheroic, not only than that of men, of AckiUes, Tomus, 
Ac. bat even than the anger of the Gods, of Heptane and Ju- 
no; in as much as the anger of the true Ood is a subjeft moie 
noble than the anger of the false Gods. 

11.— fRjr celestial patremessil His "heav*n1y Muse,*' bis 

<< Urania,** whom he had invoked i. 6. vii. i, 31. And be 

• boasts of her *< nightly visitation,^* as he was not unaccustomed 

to study and compose his verses by night} iu he intimates 

himsejf at the beginning of book the third. 

——but chief 

Thee, Sion, and the ilow*ry brooks beneath. 

That wash ttiy halIow*d feet^ and warbling Aowt 

««NightlyIvisit»** 
And it is'probabte that in both these passages he alludes to the j 
beginning of HesioJ*^ Theogony, where he mentions fitt- 
wise the Muses ^< walking by night.*' 
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, t6.-^hng ektosingt tnd hegmmuiglaiti'} Our anther inteiKi- 
ed pretty early to wrke an epic poeia» and proposed the stor/ 
of king Arthur for tbe sobje^l of it : bat that was laid aside 
frobably for.tbe reason here intimated* Tbe Paradise Lost he 
designed lirst a» a tragedy ; it was not till longa^ that he be- 
gan to foxm it into an epic poem : and iodeed for several years 
he was so hotly engaged in the coRtroversies of tbe timesy that 
he was not at kisnrc to think of a work of this nature, and did 
not h^n to fashion it in its present forpi till after the Salma- 
•ian tobtr3versy which eaded itt> i6.55> and probably did not 
set about the work in earnest tilt after the Restoration, so that 
he was « long choosing, and beginning lale."* 

a8«' ' »i h Uhertcthe oniy argument 

HenSc detti^d,'] By the Moderns as well as by thf Ancients) 
wirs being tbe principal sirbje^ of all the heroic poems from 
Homer down to this time. 

. z^—^^birf masi'r^ to dhseS Use] As the admired subje&s 
for an bexoic poem were mistaken* so those were wrong who 
thought the disseding o( kKigbts yn:^ a principal part of the 
skill of a poet, describing wounds as a surgeon. He doubtless 
here glanced at Homer*s perpetual affe£^ati6n of this sort of 
knowledge, which certainly debases his poetry. 

33«i ■■ i w to Jeser'tke rMti and gameif^ As the ancient poets 
have done j Homer in the twenty third-book of the Iliad, Vir- 
gil in the fifth book of the /&neid, and Statius in the sixth 
b^ok of his Thebaid ; Or tiki and tomeamenttf which a^e often 
t^e snbjed oi Che modem poets, as Ariosto, Spenser* and 
the KJce. 

53. fyben Satan who late fied &c»] If we look itito the three 
great heroic poems which have appeared in the world, we may 
obscire that they are boilt upon very slight foundations. H«- 
mer lived 300 years after the Trojan war \ and* at the writing 
of histoty was not dien in use among the Greeks, we may very 
well svppese ^t the tradition of Achilles and Ulysses had. 
btought down but very few particulars to hisJcnowledge^- tho' 
there is no questionbut he has wrought into his two possis such 
of their remarkable adventures* as were still talked of among 
his contemporaries. The story of ^neas* on vyhich VlrgU 
founded his poem* was likewbe very bare of ctrcnmstincev, 
and by that Aeans afi'orded ham an mtportupity gC'<&hsU|»^At 
« 3 . 
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it wids HAwHf aiKLgiving « full range to his invention* Wc 
find however that he has interwoven in the course of his fable 
the principal- particulars which were generally betieved among 
the Romans oi ^neas^s voyage and settlement in Italy, TIk 
history, which was the basis oif Milton's poem> U still shorter 
than either that of the Iliad or i£neid. The poet has like- 
wise taken care to insert every circumstance of it in the body 
of his fable. The ninth book, ^[^ich we are here to consider, 
is raised upon that brief account in Scripture, wherein we are 
toid that the Serpent was more subtle than any beast of tte 
field, that he tempted the woman to eat of the forbidden fmtt, 
that she was overcome by this temptation, and that Adam fol- 
lowed her example. From these few particulars, Milton bas 
formed one of the most entertaining fables that invention ever 
produced. He has disposed of these several circumstances 
among so many beautiful and natural fiAions of his own, that 
his whole story looks only like a conimeBt upon sacred Writ, 
or rather seems to be a /uU and complete relation of what the 
other is only^in epitome. ' I have insisted the longer on this 
consideration, as I look upon the disposition and contrivance 
of the fable to be the principal beauty of the ninth book, which 
has more story in it, and is fuller of incidents, than any other 
in the whole poem* Satan^s traversing the globe, and still 
keeping within the shadow of the night, as fearing to be dis- 
covered by the Angel of the sun, who' had before dete^d hiin, 
is one of those beautiful imaginations, H^th which he intro- 
duces this his second series of adventures. - Having examined 
the nature of every creature, and found out one which was the 
most proper for his purpose, he again returns to Paradise; and 
to avoid discovery, sinks by nigjit with a river that ran under 
the garden, and rises q p again tl^rough a fountain that issued 
from it \fy the tree of life. The poet, who, as we have before 
taken notice, speaks as little as possible in his own person, and 
after the example of Homer fills every part of his work with 
manners and characters, introduces a solitoquy of this inferoal 
agent, who was thus restless in the destru^on of Man. He 
IS then deseribed as gliding through the garden, under the re* 
lemblance of .a mist, in order to find out that creature in which 
he designed* to tempt our 'first parents. This description h4i 
l00KC))in$ io i(v«ry povtip*! ^jid ^rprising. MiutM* • 
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(4* fy)tb darkness, &€.] It ¥ras about noon that Satan 
came to the earth, and having been dtscovered by Uriel, he was 
driven out of Paradise the tame night, as we read in book the 
fourth. From that time he was a whole week in continual 
darkness for fear of another discovery* 

77. Frpm Eden wer Pontns, &c.] As we had before an as- 
tronomical, so here we have a geographical, account of Satan>B 
peregrinations. «He seaichM'* both ** sea and land," north «• 
ward <*from Eden over Pontus,** Pontus Euxinus, the Euxine 
Sea, now the Black Sea, above Constantinople, <<4Uid the pool 
Maeotis>*' Palus Maeotis above the Black Sea, ** vp beyond the 
rirer Ob," Ob or Obey, a great river of Muscovy near the 
northern pole. • 

S6« ne serptnt subtlest hast «f all the field, "l So Moses 
Gen. iii. i. The subtlety of the serpent is commended like- 
wise by Aristotle and other Naturalists: And therefore he was 
the fitter instrument for Satan, because (as Milton says, agree- 
ably with the dodrine of the best Divines) any sleigh6s in him 
might be thought to proceed from his native wit and subtlety, 
but observed in other creatures might the easier beget a suspi- 
cion of a diabolical power a^ing within them beyond their na- 
tural sense. 

t^,~,.^^tte5t imp of fraud,'\ Fittest stock to graft his dc- 
^lish fraud upon. Imp of the Saxon impaiii to put into, to 
graft upon. Thus children are called little imps, from their 
imitating all they see and hes^r/ Hume. 

113. Ofgrfmjitbf setise, reason, ail summed up in Man. ] The 
three kinds of life rising as it were by steps, the vegetable, ani- 
mal, and rational { of ail which man partakes, and he only j he 
grows as plants, minerals, and all things inanimate ; he lives as 
all other animated creatures, but is over and above endued with 
reason. 

119, Find place. or refuge;'] Dr. Bentley believes that the 
author gave it « Fmd place of refuge ;** Anuther learned gen- 
tleman proposes to read «< Find peace or refuge : but it may be 
understood thus, <<but I in none of these find place to dvfell in 
ax refuge from divine vengeance." Abd this sense seems Co 
be confirmed by what follows. 

But neither here seek I> no nor in Heavea 

T« fiwell / . ■■ ■ 
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Nor hop€ to be myielf lets AisenUe, 
that 18 fas Dr. Greenwood adds) I find noplace «to dwcM 
here,** for 1 do not atek or desire it ; and I cxpeft no refuge, 
because I cannot >< hope to be less miaerablc. 

156. jiftdJldmiMg minitters'\ A» in P sal. civ. 4. 

i64.->-*0M wow coHitraln'd Ac] The constiu^lion is, am 
now forced into a beasty and to incaroatey fcc The verb c6nr 
itrained foverna both the members j and there are inniunera? 
ble instancea (as Mr. Richardson observes) in Milton, Horace, 
and the best Latin and Greek poetty of the same verb govern- 
ing in one member of the period a oouny ^c* and in the other 
a terby &(• 

i66. Tb'n tsteneet9 incarnate andt9 imhruttfl So also la 
bis Mask. 

The soul grows clotted by contagion, 

«lmbodieaandimbrutes.** Tbyer, 

173 Let /f ;] Let revenge rccoii on itself, *' I reck not," I 
value not, «so it light weU aimMj since higher I fall short, ob 
him who next provokes my envy,** so it light on Man, since 
I cannot accomplish my revenge on God. A truly diabolical 
•entimenc this. So he can but be any ways Revenged, he does 
not value tho* his revenge recoil on himself. 

192. Now when as ioered ilgbt &c.] The author gives us 
a description of the morning, which is wonderfully suitable to 
a divine poem, and peculiar to that first season of nature : He 
represents the earth, before it was jcurst, as a great altar, breath- 
ing out its incense from all parts, and sending up a pleasant sa- 
vour to the nostrils. of its Creator; to which he adds a noble 
idea of Adam and Eve, -as offering dieir morning worship, and 
filling up the universal consort of praise and adoration. M' 
d'licn, I'his is the morning of the ninth day, as far as we 
can reckon the time in this poem, a great part of the adloa 
lying out of the sphere of day. The first day we reckon that 
wherein Satan came to the earth \ the space of seven days af« 
ter that he was coasting round the earth ; he comes into Para- 
disc again by night, and this is the beginning of the ninth day, 
and the. last of Man's innocence and happiness. 

197. Jf^itb grateful smell A This is in the stile of the east- 
ern poetry. So it is said in den. viii. 21. 

'99 " ' ' ■ ' t hat done,] Our author always i«p- 
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foset Adam and Eve to employ their first and their last hours 
in devotion. The greatest geniuses in all ages, from Homer to 
Milton, appear plainly by their writingl to have been men of 
piety and religion. 

226. Ta whom mild snswer Ad^m tbus'returffd>'\ The dis> 
pate which follows- between onr two first parents is represented 
with great art; it proceeds from a difference of judgmenc, not 
of passion^ a.nd is managed with reason, not with heat : It is 
such a dispute as we may suppose might have happened in Pa- 
radise, had Man continued happy and innocent. There is a 
great delicacy in the moralities which are interspersed in Adam*s 
discourse, and which the most ordinary reader cannot but take 
aodcc of* That force of love, which the father of mankind 
so finely describes in the eighth book, shews itself here in many 
fine instances : as in those fond regards he cast towards Eve at 
her parting' from him, ver. 397. 

Her long with ardent look his eye pursued 

Delighted, ^c. 
in his impatience and amusement during her absence^ver. 83s* 
—Adam the while, 

Waitiag desirous her return, had wove 

Of choicest fiowVs a garland &c, 
but particularly in that p a«iionate speech, whei;e seeing her ir- 
recoverably lost he resolves to perish widi her rather than to 
live without her, ven 904* 

some cursed fraud 

Of enemy hath beguird thee &<• 
The beginning of this speech, and the preparation to it, are ani* 
mated with the same spirit a) the conclusion which I have here 
quoted. Aid'non. . 

249.—— —it hit fonVfy,} As Scipio said. Never less alone 
th<in when alone. 

^50* And short rttlrement urges sweet returtim'] Retirement, 
though but short, makes the return sweet : tht word urges is 
to be refen«d to retirement only, and not to the epithet, which 
Adam seems to annex to it, only because he could not bear to 
think of a long one. 

zyo^^the virgin majesty 9/ £vf,] The ancients used the 
word virgin with more latitude than we, as Virgil Eclog. vi« 
47« calls Pasiphae virgin after she had had three children, and 
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Ovid calls Medea adultera virgo. Ovid. £p:tt. Hypsip. Jas^ 
133. It is ]^t here to denote beauty, bloom, iwectness» mo- 
desty, and all the amiable chancers which are asoaiiy found ia 
a virgin, and these with matron majesty; what a picnic ! 

278. yttittben returned at shut pf tvetimg^fittvett,'} What 
a natural notation of evening is thiat and a proper timefor her, 
who had *«gonc forth among her fruitrand flcJWers,*' viii. 44» 
to return. But we must not conceive that Eve U speaking at 
the evening last past, for thii waff a week :igo. Satan was 
caught tempting £ve in a dream, and tfbd out of Paradise thit 
night, and with this ends book the fourth. After he had fled 
out of Paradise he was ranging round the world levcBi da^s i 
but we have not any account of Adam aAd Eve exceptinf only 
on the first of chose days, wh»ch bcglnc with the b$gimiiiig«^' 
book the fifth, where Eve relates her dieam ) that 4af M napn 
the Angel Raphael comes down from Heaven^ the Aogtl skI 
Adam discourse t0geth«(r tUl evenifig,- and. they part at the end 
of book the eighth. There are six days tlierefoss past in si- 
lence, and we hear no mote of A4tm and Sve, tiU Sataa Jdd 
stolen again into Paradise. 

3 11,^-^biU shame^ tbou letktngtif'i Mil«oa okm tue* the 
nominative case absolute, as theOrelJitt^o* 

31 8 d meitk ^dmn] Thit tpkhec teeat totltedc ts 

%rhat Adam had sud in ver. %%%• 

•^nothing lovelier can be found 

In woman than to study hontehoM good, 

And good works in her hnsban4 to pfosiote. < 

** Domestic in his care,** may signiff here one who hit a cart* 
fttl regard to the good of hi» family \ and ail this speech ^ 
Adams was intended for the security of his wife. 

310* Lett attributed] That is, too little j an efegant U» 
tinis.-n. 

334.— wr witness from ib* ewk*"] The Spirit bearing wit- 
ness with our spirit, Rom. viii. t6« 

335. jind ivbat isfa'ttb fjtre, tfirtve unanay'd ? 

Ahne, wttbout exterior beip tustalnUT] What merit is there 
in any virtue till it has stood the test alone, and without other 
assistance? 

339. At not secure to single or iomblnU.1 As not to be se- 
cure to U3 single or together.* 
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^. To tolwm thus jfjamftrventiy rtply*4m 

Woman t"] What £v«:.had just now said required some re* 
primaikl from Adam, and it was necessary to describe him aa 
in some degree dUpleased } but what extreme delicacy has our 
author shown in choosing the wotd/grvtHtly to express it by f 
tterai which tho' it implies some emotion, yet carries nothing 
b its idea inconsistent with that subserviency of the passionsi 
vhich subsisted before the hiU ^ In the two foregoing speeches 
Ik had made Adam ad^cis himself to her in the affe&ionate 
tmns of *«Sole Eve, associate sok/* and «< Daughter of God 
«)d Man» immortal £ve>** but here with great judgment bs 
changes those indearing words for those more auihoritativo, 
Wtmati. Indeed throughout this whole conversation , whi ch 
the poet has in every respe£l worked up to a faultless perfeflion, 
there is the most exaA observance of justness and propriety of 
charades* With what strength is the superior excellency of 
Bin's undersunding here pointed out, and how nicely does our 
aatbor here sketch out the defers peculiar in general to the fe« 
Bale mind f And after all, what great art has he shown in mak- 
iog Adam, contrary , to his . better reaaonf grant his spouse *9 
c:<}ttest, beautifully verifying what he had made our general an* 
eestor a little before observe to the Angel t viii. {46, &e» 

353. But hid her *[vet/ kezvare, and still ere£iy'\ It is very 
true, as Dr, Bentley cbscrves, that ereSl requires the preceding 
word to be adjsdlive like itself: but so is ware or wary, and 
M it is used Matth* xxiv. 50. « The Lord of that servant shall 
come in a day when he looketh not for him, and in an hour that 
heisnotwareof}'*and2Tini.iv* 15. « Of whom be thou ware 
alfio^'* And therefore be nvare should not have been printed as 
one wordf but as two; and then there could have been no 
mistake. 

37Z. Go ; for thy stay^ not free ^ ahients thee more\\ It is re-* 
hted in the Life of Milton, tha the went into the country in the , 
Whitsuntide vacation, and married his first wife Mary the daugh- 
ter of Justice Powell of Oxfordshire. She had not lived with 
him above a month, before she was very desirous of returning to 
hsr friends in the country, tliere to spend the remainder of tho 
summer. We may suppose, that upon tliif occasion their con « 
version was somewhat of the same nature as Adam and Eve's; 
ad4 it was upon some such consideration as thisj that after 
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moch toficjtadoii he permittrd her to go. 

Go, for tby stay, na^ free, ahscptt thee moie* 
3^ 5« Tbus sayingf frvm ber busbam^% haad h& hsml 
Soft the tvitbJrrw, ftc] The reader cannot but bepleaiei 
with this image. Notwithstanding this difference of jodgmenc, 
while Adam ii reasoning and arguing with her, he s6U holds 
her by the hand, which she gently inthdrawsy a little iapa- 
tient to be gone, eren while she is speaking* And die like a 
" Wood-nymph light,** Oread a nymph of the monotains, or 
Dryad a nymph of the groves, of the oaks paiticularly, ^'orftf 
Delia's train,** the train of Diana, who is called Delia^ as she 
was born in the island Delos, she ''betook her to the groves^** 
but she snrpassed not only Diana*s nymphs bat Diana heitdf. 
393. To Pales, er Pomona, tbus tuiorm'dt ' 
Likest sbe seem*di &c«] These four verses Dr. Bentley re- 
jcQs, as the editor*s mannfa^kure. Let us examine his ob- 
je^ions to them. For liketitst (says he) he meant /plesc So 
he did, and so the first edition gives it. He objeds further 
that Eve, who was before like the Wood-Nymfbt and Dd^ is 
here I'tkest to Pales^ or Pomona^ or Ceres ; all unlike one ano- 
ther, and yet £ve is like them all. But be seems not to 0^ 
icrve, that Eve is here compared to the latter three, upon a 
difTerent account, than she was compared to the former. She 
was likened to the IFood-Nympbt and Delia in regard to her 
gite ; but now that Milton had mentioned her being " arm'd 
with garden tools,** he beautifully compares her to Pales^ P«- 
mona, and Ceresj all three Goddesses like to each other in these 
circumstances, that they were handsome, that they presided 
over gardening and cultivation of ground, and that they are < 
usually described by the ancient poets as carrying tools of ' 
g4rdening or husbandry in their hands s thus Ovid in MeCaflU 
xiv, 62s, sskyt of Pomona. 

Nee jaculo gravis est, sed adunca deztera falce. 
395. n . Ceres in ber prime % 1 

Yet virgin ofProierptnafromJoiveA The sense of this is so I 
obvious, that it would be surprising it any but such a cipciout 
pedant as Dr. Bentley would objeft to it. 

404. much dece)v*dt mucbfaiSngt b^less Eve, 
Of thy presumed return /] That is, much felling of thy 
presumed return* These beautiful apostrophes aad anticipa* 
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tiont are frequent in the poets, who afkA to speak la the cha- 
n€ttT of prophets, and like men inspired with the knowledge 
of futurity* Thus Virgil to Turnus, JEn. x« 50z« 

O mortals ! blind in fate, who never know 

To bear high fortune, or indure the low. 

The time shall come, when Tormxs, bufin vainy 

Shall wish untoach*d the trophies of the shin } 

Shall wish the fatal belt were faraway, 

And curse the dire remembrance of the day. Vryden* 

427. oji sttoptng f support 

EacbJUv^r tftendtr ttalk^ ■ 

■ ittindltss the vfbile 

Herself, tbougb feire^t unsmf^rted Jliwcr,y We have the 
same manner of speaking in iv* 269. 

——•where Proserpine gathering flowers^ 

Herself a fairer fiow'r by gloomy Dis 

WasgathcrM. 
A thought that must have pleased our author, since he has it 
a second cime. 

434* Nearer bt drew, Sec.'] The several wiles which are 
put in pra^ice by the tempter, when he fi>ond Eve separated 
from her husband, the many pleasing images of nature which 
are intermixed in this part of the story, with its gradual and 
regular progress to the fatal catastrophe, are so very remarka- 
ble, that it would be superfluous to point out their respedlive 
beauties. Addhofu 

438. Imborder'd tm eacb haMi,] Dr. Bentley believes that 
Milton gave it Imbrdider*d, proper to tblck^woven. But ini- 
hordtr'd is the right word according to Bishcp Kennet, who 
in his glossary to his Paro^ial Antiquities in the word Bor» 
darii says, '< Some denve it from the old Gallic '^or^i, the li- 
mits or extremes of any extent : as the herders of a county and 
the borderers or inhabitants in those parts. Whence the bor" 
dureofa garment, and to imborder, which we corrupt mhrcidtr. ^ 
See also Faretier's French Dlftionary on the words Brodeur and 
Emhordvnr. Pestree, 

439* ^f^ ^^^ delicwms &c.] He is not speaking here of 
Pa^^dise in general, but of this particular spot, the handiwork 
of Ere; and he says it vras more delicious than the gardens of 
Adcnis or Alcinous arc fcign*d to be. «• Of reviv'd Adonis 5" 

TO V ZXt* It 
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for after he wis kiUeA by the vnld boar, it is said that at Ve« 
nus*s request he was restored to life* His anniversary festival 
was opeoied with sorrow and moonung for his death, and con- 
cloded with singing and rejoicing for his revival. It is wj 
tnie» as Dr. Bentley says, « the gardens of Adonis,** so fre- 
quently mentioned* by Greek writers, Plato, Plutarch, &(* 
were nothing but portable earthen pots with some lettice or 
fennel growing in them, and throwa away the next day siter 
theyevly festival of Adonis : *' whence the gardens of Ado- 
nis grew to be a proverb of contempt for any fruitless, fading, 
perishable affair.** But, as Dr. Pearce replies. Why did the 
Grecians on Adonis's festival carry these small earthen gardens 
about in honour of him ? Was it not because they had a tradi- 
tion, that when he was alive he delighted in gardens, and bad a 
magnificent one f Pliny mentions the gardens of Adonis and 
Alcinous together as Mi4ton dors. ** There is nothing that 
the Ancients admired more than the gardens of the He:>pcrides, 
and those of the kings Adonis and Alcinous.'* « Alcinous, 
host to old Laertes* son,** that is to 1) lysses whom he enter- 
tained in his return from Troy, as Homer informs us, Od\s- 
sey book the 7th, where he gives us a charming description of 
his gardens; which Mr. Pope sele6ted from other parts of 
Homer*$ works, and translated and published in the Ouardiaa 
before he attempted the rest. « Or that, not mystic,*' not h' 
bulous as the rest, not allegorical as some have fancied, but a 
real garden, which Solomon made for his wife, the daughter of 
Pharaoh king .of Egypt. See Canticles. And thus, as the 
most beautiful countries in the world, iv. »68— 285, could not 
vie with Paradise, so neither could the most delicious gardens 
equal this " flowery plati the sweet recess of Eve.** 

450. ■■ '-"tedded graisA Grass just mowed and spread. 

for drying. See Ly es J u nii £ tymologlcu m under the word I'tdt* 

457. btr betiv*tdyform &c.] This is a scene 

of much the same nature with that betwixt the Saracen king 
Aladin and the Italian virgin Sophronia in the »d Canto of 
Tasso*s Jerusalem : and tho* perhaps it would be going too 
far to say chat Milton has borrowed from thence, yet I think it 
must give the reader some pleasure to see how two great ge- 
niuses naturally fall into the same thoughts upon simiitf 
mye^, - 
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46i. His fiereeiutM of the fierce intent^ Tho* Dr. Bcntlcy 
thinks it jejune> yet tuch a repetition is not uncommon in the 
best poets 

£t Qostro deluitti sspe ichre* Virg. JE,n, u 669 • 

4C8. Though in mid Heanf^ny"] That is, would do though he 
were in Heaven, or it may be understood as if he were some- 
times in Heaven, and justified by Job i. 6. ii. i. << There was 
a day, when the sons of God came to present themselves before 
the Lord, and Satan came also among them to present him- 
«elf before the Lord*"' And&itan speaks to the same purpose 
in Paradise Regain'd» i« s(6« 

—Nor from the. Heaven of Hetv^ns 

Hath he excluded my resoct sometimes^ &c» 

4'r8.-» M l i " other J9y 

70 me ii kst.'\ How.exaAly does Milton make Satan keep 
up the chara^tr he bad assumed bi the fourth book^ ivket« 
he says. 

Evil be thou my gaod| &f • 

^%,^exentpt frem nooapJ,'] As E^ve had said tefore that 
they were *< not capable of deaixi or pain,** ver* 2839 that is as 
long as they contimied innocent* 

499* Fold above fetd &c.] We have the descriptSon of such 
a sort of serpent in Ovid* Met* Hi* 32. TranslaMed thus by 
Addison. 

Fire broke in flathee when he glancM his eyet ; 

His towVing crest was gkriens to b^Idy 

Mi6 shoulders and kit sides were scal*d with gold.wMHi 

Spire above spire uprearM in anr he stood , 

And gazing round him overlooked the wood* 

504."— *^er sinee of terpent kind ftc.} Satan Is not here 
compared and prefefred to the finest and most memorable ser- 
pents of antiquity^ the Python and the rest ; but only to the 
most memorable of those serpents into which others were 
transformed ; and ^th the greater propriety, as he was himself 
now transformed into a serpent And in this view it it said that 
none were « lovelier, not those that in Illyrta changed Hermi*. 
one and Cadmus." Cadmus and hit wife Harmoniaor Hermi- 
one, for she :s called by either name, and I presume Milton 
thought Hermione and Cadmus more musical in verse, as itcer«i 
tainly \%i than Harmonia and Cadmus* This Cadmast together 
r ft 
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mA his wi/e, leaving Thebes inBeeotia, which he had foaniied 
and for diyers misfortunes quitted, and coming into Dlyria, 
they ¥rere both tamed into serpents for having slain one sacrei 
to MarSf at wc read in the fourth boolc of Ovid *s Metamorpho- 
sis. Bat the expression, ** those that changed Hermione and 
Cadmas,** has occasioned some difficulty. Did those serpentSi 
saysDr* Bentley, « change Hermione and Cadmus ?" or were 
not these, who were man and womm once, changed into ser- 
pents ? And Dr. Pearce replies. We may excuse this as a po- 
edcal liberty of expression ; *tit nracii the tame as the critics 
have observed in Ovid*s Metam. i* u where « formas mutat's 
in nova corpora** stands for *< corpora ntataU in novas forroas.*' 
In both places the cbanging is attributed, not to the persons 
changed, but to the forms or shapes into which they were 
changed. They were therefore stiJi Hermione and Cadmus, 
thttugh chang*ds as the Devil srai still the Devil, though in- 
closed in a serpent. And thus it may be said with the greatest 
propriety, that none of serpent kind vrere loveljer, ** not those 
that in Il^a chang*d Hermione and Cadmus, or the God in 
£pidaurui,** that is ./Bsculaplus the God of physic, the son 
of ApoUoy who was worshipped at EpuUttruSf a city of Pclo- 
ponneiasy and being sent for to Rome in the time of a plague 
assumed the form jof a serpent, and accompanied the Ambas- 
sadors, as the story was related in the eleventh book of Livy, 
and may still be read in the fifceenth book of Ovid*s Meta- 
norphoses : but tho* he was thus changed in appearance, he 
was slUl /Bsculapitts. Nor were those serpents lovelier, *< to 
^hich transformed Ammonian Jove or Capitoline was seen/* 

Jupiter Ammon and Jupiter Capitolinus, the one the Lybian 
upiter, the other the Romant called Capitoline from the- Ca« 
pitol his temple at Rome : « He with Olympias,*^ the first the 
pretended father of Alexander the Great, conversing with his 
mother Olympias in the form of a sernentt <<this with her 
who b6f« Scipio the heighth of Rome,^' the latter fabled in 
ilka manner to have been the father of Scipio Africanus, who 
raised his country and himself to the highest pitch of glory. 

51^. Ai when a sbipf &c.] Theie are some Latin poems 
of Andrew Ramsay, a Scotchman, in the time of Charles the, 
first, under this title «.Poemata sacra Andreae Ramsaei Pas- 
toris SdiAbttrgeai. Edinburgi 1663.'* The book is nowgrowa 
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▼ery scare? » but there tie few poems in it. The princtpti is 
one in four books, the first of the creation, the second of the 
happjr state of man» the third of the fall of man, the foarth of 
the redemption of man by Jesus Christ : and this poem was re* 
commended to me as a petformance to which Mikon had been 
mncb obliged and indebted : but upon perusing it I do not well 
see how two authors conM write so much upon the same sub- 
jeds, and write more diilerently. Tliere are few or no traces 
to be discovered of any similitude or resemblance between them, 
bat in the simile before us, and the following one of the 
Scotch poet, and these are so different, and applied so differ- 
ently, that they may both be originals, or at least not the copy 
the one of the other. Milton*s is applied to the obfiqoe mo- 
rion of the serpent, this of Ramsay to the Deril tempting our 
Saviour, and when one temptation would not availy trying 
aaother : 

-— Ut vento portom qui forti reflante 
Kon potis est capere, is malos et lintea vela 
Carbaseosque sinus obliquat, tendere reda 
Qua nequit, incurvo radit vada caerula cursu ; 
Sic gnarus versare doios, et imagine falsa 
Ludere Tartareus coluber, contingere metam 
Se non posse videns primo molimite, cursum 
Mutat, et ad palmam converso tramite tendit* 
So that upon the whole it is to be questioned whether Milton 
had ever feen these poems of Ramsay, or knew any thing of 
them ; different authors may easily hit upon the same thought 
without borrowing from one another. 

5«2. Than at Circean call the herd ditguHA,"] All beasts of 
the field used to play and sport before her, more obedient to 
her voice, than men turned into beasts by the famous inchant* 
rcss CirC" were to her* ^ 

531. His fraudulent temptaticM thus hegan*'] We sec by this 
first speech of Satan what our author thought the most proba- 
ble, the most natural, and the most successful way of begin* 
ning a temptation upon a woman, namely flattery, extravagant 
admiration of her person, and fulsome commendations of her 
merit and beauty, and by these means engaging her attention, 
and so deluding her to ruin* This speech is much of the same 
strain and spirit with that which Sata» had made to-her before 
» 3 
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in her dretm, v. 37, &c* and it had a fatal efFea, for 

Into the heart of Eve his words made way. 
To cry her up as a Goddess was the readiest way to make her 
« mere mottal. 

$63. H91W cawCit tbw iptakeiU ^fmutti^ The word s/tfi- 
Me is used in an a£kive as well as in a passive sense, and may 
signify << what can speak as well as what can be spoken.** Here 
it is to be understood in the former sense, speakable or able 
to speak. 

%%\,^mvwttteit fenntly or the teatt^ He mentions such 
things as were reputed most agreeable to serpents. Fenicu- 
lum angttibus gratissimum, says Pfiny, Nat. Hist. 1. xix. 
c. 9* sed. 56. They were likewise supposed to suck the teats 
pf ewes and goats* 

585,. ■■■ *i ,th9S£ fair appiesyl There is no knowing for 
certain what the forbidden fruit was. The common notion is 
that it was a sort of apple, and that is sufficient to justify a poet. 

60 5 ■ <// things fair and gotd j 

But all that fair and gocd in thy divine 

SetOblance^ andintby beauty* s heavenly rgy 

United I beheld ;] This is very like what Adam had said be- 
fore to the Angel, viii. 471. And it is really wonderful, that 
the poet could express things so much alike so differently, aud 
yet both so well. 

609. Efmivalent or secondt'] Nee viget quicquam simile 
aut secundum. Hor. OH. i. xii* i8« 

6i». universal Dame,"] The word Dame conveys 

a low idea at present: but formerly it was an appellation of 
respe^ and honour, and signified mistress or lady, and was 
fkrobably derived from the French dame and the Latin domina^ 
Unrttenai damet Domina vniversi. 

613. So talJCd, &c.] Milton has shown mora art 

and ability in taking off the common obje^ons to the Mo- 
aaic history of the temptation by the addition of some cir- 
cumstances of his own invention} than in any other theologic 
part of his poem. fVarburton* 

631 .— Htf leading swiftly roWd 

In tanglesf"^ This is VirgiPs rapit orbes per bumum : but I 
Chink Tasso much exceeds them both in describlag the ioU« 
iog of 4 serpeat* CjAt* xv* st. 48* 
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Harrientra in se stesso, hor le nodose 
Kote distende, e se dopo se tira. 

643. and intofraud^ Fraud signifies hurt and da* 

niage, as well as deceit and illusion. Vir|;. i£n. x* ^%^ 
•Qjus Dcus infraudemt qus dura potentia nostra, 
Egit? 

And Milton often uses English words In the Latin signi£« 
cation. 

653, Sole daughter of bit voiee^l Another Hebraism* 
£atb Kol, the daughter of a voice, is a noted phrase among 
the Jews J and they understand by It a voice from Heaven | 
and this command is called the soU daughter, as it is the only 
command that we read of, that was given to our first Parent! 
in Paradise. 

659. Of the fruit &c.] This is exaAly tlje answer 
of £ve in Geoesis iii. 2, 3, put into verse. And it shows 
great art and judgment in our author, in knowing fio well 
when to adhere to the words of Scripture, and when to amr 
plify and inlarge upon them, as he does in Satan's reply ta 
Eve. * 

673. Stood in himself coUeffedt"] Thisbeautiful and nervous 
expression, which Milton has used in several places, was, | 
fancy, adopted from the Italian in te raccolto, I do not re- 
member to have met with it in any English writer before hit 
time. 
675. Sometimes in bight h began, ds no delay 
Offrefaee brooking through Us Zeal of rijAt ;] Thuf Ci- 
cero in his first oration against Catiline— -Quousque tandcot 
abutcre, Catilina, patiehtia nostra ? &c. "Thyer* 

625. ye shall u^t die :\ Gen. iii. 4. And it it very 

artfuhy contiived by our author to niake the Serpent give aa 
instance in himself. 
686. How should ye ? By the fruit f. It gvveiyou Tife 
To knowledge \ by the tbreatner T Look on me,^ So the pas- 
sage should evidently be pointed. It was printed very wrong 
in MiIton*s own editions thus : 
How should ye ? By the fiuit > it gives you life 
To knowledge ? By the tbreatner, look on me. 
702. Tour fear itself of death removes the fearJ} Justice 
is inseparable from the very being and essence of Ood^ sql 
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that could he be unjust, he would be no longer God| and 
then neither to be obeyed nor feared } so that the fear of 
deathi which does imply injustice in tjod, destroys itself, be- 
cause Ood can as well cease to be, as cease to be just. 

yo5« — he knoivs that In the day &c.] Gen* ili> 5* So that 
%vbere the author comments and enlarges upon Scripture, he stiU 
preserves as much as may be the very words of Scripture. 

714. ■ t^ptttwGods \\ The Scripture etpressiM 

as in I Cor. xv# 53. *« For this corruptible must pur on ia- 
corruption, and this mortal must put 00 immortality." 
727, JVbat candour knovfledge hurt htm, or this tree 
Impart against bis will if all be his f ] Dr. Bentley says that 
Milton had said Gods in all the argument before, and therC' 
fore designed bere« 

What Can your knowledge hurt them, or this .tree 
Impart against their will, if all be theirs f 
But' Milton had said G^ in ver. 692. and 700 ; and I think 
\tt uses the singular number in the Yery next preceding sen- 
tence, ver. 722.^ 

VjhQ indoj'd 
Knowledge of good and evil in this tree ? 
So thatiiM and hil here refer to him, tvho incUs'd 8cc, 

He seems to use both numbers promiscuously, sometimes 
speaking of God^ sometimes of Gods j and 1 think we may 
observe that he generally speaks of Gods, when the sentiment 
wcHild be too horrid, if it was spoken of God, 

739» Mea^tuhile the hour oj noot drew on, apd waVd 
An eager apfetifeA This is a circumstance beautifully add- 
ed by our autnor to the Scripture account, in order to make 
the folly and impiety of Eve appear less extrav;2g2fnt and" mon^ 
•trobs. 

y ^o»mm^he also tvho firiids'l At if it had not been God 
who had forbidden ; but God was not now in all her thoughts. 
She afterwards professes he self ignorant of him, ver. 775. 
777, Fair to the ^v, inntitingto the taste. 
Of virtue to make ^he ;] Gen. iii. 6. «* The woman %vif 
that the tree was good for food, and that it was pleasant to 
the eyes, and a tree to be desired to make one wise.'* 

793. And bight en d as Kvith wine, Bcc,'\ That secret in- 
toxication of pleasure, with ^U those transient flushiugs 0/ 
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goilt and joy, which the poet represents in our first parent! 
upon their eating the forbidden fruit, to those flaggings of 
spirit, damps of sorrow, and mutual accusations which suc- 
ceed it, are conceived with a wonderful imagination^ and de-* 
scribed in very natural sentiments. AddUtm, 

794> Thus to herself &c.] As our author had in the pre* 
ceding conference betwixt our first parents described with the 
greatest art and decency the subordination and inferiority of 
the female chara^er in s^trength of reason «nd understanding; 
so in this soliloquy of £ve, after tasting the forhidden fruit, 
one may observe the same judgment, in his varying and adapt- 
ing it to the condition of her fallen nature. Instead of thote 
fitde defeats in her intellectual faculties before the fall, which 
were sufficiently compensated by her outward charms, and 
were rather softnings than blemishes in her chara^er, we see 
her now running into the greatest absurdities, and indulging 
the wildest imaginations. It has been remarked that our 
poet iii this work >seems to court the favour of hi» female 
JMders very much, yet 1 cannot help thinking, but that in 
this place he intended a satirical as well as a, moral hint to the 
ladies, in making one of £ve*s first thoughts after her fatal 
lapse to be, how to get the superiority aod mastery over her 
husband. 

795.1 p recious of all /reej,] The |K>sitiv^ for the 

superlative ; the most precious of all trees i as Vir^* ^n. iv. . 
576. '< Sequimur te San6le Deorum." 

805. Tbofigb others envy ivhat they cannot give ;] Shere* 
solves to eat of the tree till she equals the Gods in knowledge, 
though others ^Mvy ^ she means the Gods, though for decency's 
sake she names them not. 

811. *j4nd J perhaps am secret ;] She questioofi even God^s 
omniscience, and Hatters herself that she is still in- secret, 
like other sinners, who say, " The Lord shall not see, nei* 
ther shall the God of Jacob regard it, Psal. xciv. 7. 

815. for inferior who is free ?] It would appear from 

this, that women, had they not leagued with the Devii, would 
have never aimed at equality with men. There is a very hu- 
morous tale in Chaucer, which is also versified by Dryden^ 
wherein the question is proposed, what it is that women most 
9ffzQ and desire ? Same sa^ wealth, some bfsauty, some flafr* 
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ttrjf tome tn »hort one thing, and some aiMther ; hut the 
true answer is soTereignty* And the thought of attaining tb< 
superiority over her husband is very artfully made one of the 
first that £ve entertains after her eating of the forbidden 
fruit ) but ttill her bre of Adam and jealousy of another 
Eve prevail even over that. Fielding says that it is writtea 
in the book of Nature^ that a woman will go halfway to the 
Pevil to prevent another woman from enjoying a Man with 
the enjoyment of whom she is pleased. 

tj,i, Adam the while &c.] Andromache 

IS thus described as amusing herself, and preparing for tlie 
leturn of He^r, not knowing that he was already siain by 
AchUlet. 

845— Jirvtiirtf/ siiuthmg ilff l^c] Forboding something iU* 

875. cpener mine eyeSj 

Vim erst, dUatut spirits y ampler heirt. 

Ami growing up to Cod bead ;1 Milton in the manner of 
expression here seems pretty plainly to allude to what Thirsit 
in Tasso*s Amine says of himself upon his seeing PbabM 
and the Muses, ad. i. sc. «• 

Sentii mi far di me stesso maggSore, 

I'ien dl noua virtu, piena di noua 

Deitadc. 

Syi. l^rom tis stack hand the garland wrtatVdfor Kve 

Down dropt,"^ The beauty of the numbers, as well as of 
the image here, must strike every reader. There is the same 
kind. of beauty in the placing of the words Down dropt, as 
in this passage of Virgil, JBn. ii. 531. 

Ut tandem aaoe oculos evasit et ora parentumy 

Concidit, 

908. How can T tit/e without thee, bow forgo 

*tby sweet cenversef and love so dearly join dt'\ Dr. Bendey 
reads «• dearly joy^d, the same as enjoy d, as in ver. x66* 

Who might have liv'd and jcy'd immortal bliss. 

But there is no occasion: for this alteration ; the passage 
may very well be understood sweetened and indeared by love; 
if he lost her, he could only converse with Angels, where he 
should want the dear addition of love. But the sense is 
much better as Dr. Pearce understands it, that is, the sweet 
unverte and iove of tj^ee so dearly joined ti^ me. 
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9x0. To lixfe again in these wild woodt forlorn f J How 
vastly expressive are these words of Adam^s tenderness ami 
affedion for Eve, as they unply that the mere imagination of 
losing her had ahready converted the sweets of Paradise into 
the horrors of a desolate wilderness ? 

920. ^ius in calm mood bis foords to Evt hi f»niV«] He 
had till now been speaking to himself y now his speech tvrnt 
toher, butnot with violence^ not with noise and rage, it i» 
a deep considerate melancholy* The line cannot be pronoun- 
ced but as it ought, slowly, gravely. 

9a>« w^o tbut bait dar'^dij^ So it 18 in the first 

edition, but in the second by mistake it is printed i&dfib dar^d^ 
and that is followed by some others. 

9xft. Perhaps thou sbalt n0t die, &c.] How just a pl£lure 
does Milton here give us of the natural imbecility of the 
human mind, and its aptness to be warped into false judg»- 
ments and reasonings by passion and inclination ! Adam but 
just condemned the action of Eve in eating the forbidden 
fruit, and yet drawn by his fondness for her, immediately 
summons all the force of his reason to prove what &he had 
done to be right. This may probably appear a fault to super- 
ficial readers, but all intelligent ones will, I dare say, look up- 
on it as a proof of our author^ exquisite knowledge of hu- 
man nature. Reason is but too often little better than a slave 
ready at the command of the will to dress up in plausible co- 
lours any opinions that our interest or resentment have made 
agreeable. 

gyt^'-^l vould iustain alone, &.] We have followed the 
pun&uation of the first edition, as the tense requires, which 
18 plainly this. If I thought the death that was threatened 
would be the consequence of this my attempt, I wottl4 suffer 
the worst alone, and not endeavour to persuade thee, I would 
rather die by myself forsaken of ther, than oblige thee witk 
a fad, &c. Oblige is used here in the large sense of the Latin 
word obligo, which signifies not only to bind, but to tender 
obnoxious to guilt or punishment. We have in CicerO| «Cuin 
populum Romanum scelere obligasios.** 

989. And fear of death deliver to the winds,} *< To de- 
liver to the winds'* is a sort of proverbial expres^iaPi Hefc. 
Od« i* xxxvi. I* 
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T ristltiam et metus 

Tradam protervis in mare Creticum 

Porcare ventis 

^^8,— net decetv''d, 

Butfmdlj overcome withfemaU cb4rm,'\ According te the 
historical relation of Moses, he did not plead for himself, 
that he was deceived (the excuse of Eve cheated by the Ser- 
pent} but rather enticed and pers^iaded by her: « The woman 
whom thou gavest to be with me, she gave roe of the tree, 
and I did eat.'* Oen. iii. 12« Whence St Paul, ** Adam 
was not deceived, bot the woman being deceived was in the 
transgrcssioii/* i Tim. ii. 14. 

improbe amor, ^utd non mortalta pe£lora cogis ? 

Virg. itn*iv, 412. Hume, 

loco. SsrtbtremhN/rom her ent raits, 1 When Dido iti the 
fourth iE'tteid yielded to ih^t fatal temptation which ruined^ 
her,- Virgil trils us the Earth trembled, the Heavens wer^ filled' 
-with iflashesof lightning, and the nymphs howl^ upon the 
mountain tops. Milton, in the same poetical spirit, has de- 
scribed all Nature as disturbed mpqn Eve's eating the forbidden 
fruit, ver. 780. 

So saying, her rash hand in evil hour 

Forth reaching to the fruit, she piuck'd, she cat r 

£arth felt the wound, and nature from ber seat . 

Sighing, through all licr works gave signs of woej 

Thatall was lost, 
l^pon Adam's falling into the same guilt, ;he whole creation 
appears a second time in cdnvulsions. As all Katiire saffered 
by the guilt of our fiisc parents, these symptoms of itouble and 
consternation are wonderfiilly Imagined, not only as prodigiesy 
l»ut as marks of her svmpathisingin the fall of Man, J§idh»n». 

teoa. Sfy loured and mutt^ing thtnder,'^ It is not meant 
•that thunder also lour'd, but << Sky lour'dj and mtttteris^thiiir- 
<ler*'in the ablative case absolute, «*somc sad drops wept st 
completing of the mortal sin.'* It was not loudc^apsofthoa- 
der, but muttering thunder^ melancholy and mournfuK 

^ 1029. For never did thy beauty &cO Adam*s converse with 
SVe after having eaten the forbidden ftuit, is an exa^ copy of 
that between Jupiter and Juno in the fourteenth Illiad. Juno 
there ;ippn»ache& Jupi^r with the girdle which she had received 
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firom Venus ; upon which he tells her, that she appeared mor* 
charming and desirable than she had ever done before, even 
when their loves were at the highest. The poet afterwards 
describes them as reposing on the summit of mount Ida, which 
produced under them a bed of flowers, the lotos, the crocus* 
and the hy^icinth; and concludes his description with their fall^ 
ing asleep. Let the reader compare this with the following 
passage in Milton, which begins with Adam*s speech to Eve. 
As no poet seems ever to have studied Homer more, or to have 
more resembled him in the greatness of genius than Milton, I 
dunk I should have given a very imperfs^ account of his beau- 
ties, if I had not observed the most remarkable passages whicl» 
look like parallels in these two great authors. I ^might, in 
the course of these criticisms, have taken notice of many par* 
ticular Unea and expressions which are translated from the Greek 
poet j but as I thought this would have appeared too minute 
and over-curioMs, I have purposely omitted them. The greater 
incident;»> however, are not only Jct off by being shown in th^ 
same light with several of the same nature in Homer, but by 
that means may be also guarded against the cavils of the taste* 
less or ignorant. Addison* 

Our author had in mind the conversation between Paris and 
Helen in the third Iliad, as well as that between Jupiter and 
Juno on mount Ida. And as Mr. Pope observes, it is with 
wonderful judgment and decency that Milton has used that ex- 
ceptionable passage of the dalliance, ardour, and enjoyment of 
Jupiter and Juno. That which seems in Homer an impious 
fiCtiotif becomei a moral lesson in Milton \ since he makes 
thatUsdvious rage of the passion the immediate e^c A of the 
tin of our first parents after the fall. 

1034. S^ tiiid b^t Mnd forbore not glance or tojt tccJ] What s 
fine contrast does this description of the amorous follies of our 
first psrents after the fall make to that lovely pld^urc of th^ 
same pa«sion in its sute of innocence Ia the preceding book» 
vet. 510. 

■ To the nuptial bower 

I led her blushing like the morn ; all Heaven, 

And happy constellation. Sec. 

1067. Evtf in evil hour &c.] As this whole transa£lIon 
between Adam and £ve is manif^^tly copied from tiic e^aadft. 

vol.. I)I* ^ 
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of Jupiter tnd Juoo on mount Xda» has many of the same tir* 
comstances, and often the very words translated > so it con* 
dudes exadly after the same manner in a quarrel. Adam 
« awakes much in the same humour as Jupiter^ and their easel 
are somewhat parallel ; they are both overcome by their fond- 
ness for their wives, and are sensible of their error too late, and 
then their love turns to resentment, and they grow angry with 
their wives, when they should rather have been angry with 
themselves for their weakness in hearkening to them. 

1084. might I here &c. 

Ccvtr me ye P'met^ &c.] A wish more ardent and passlooati 
than that of Virgil, Georg. ii. 488. 

O, qui me gelidis in valibus Hsemi 

Sistat, et ingenti ramorem protegat umbra ! 

X lOo. Into the tbickett wood ; tberf soon they chose 

nt fig'tretf &c.] The sacred text says. Gen. iii. 7, that 
** ^ey sowed fig-leaves together;** and Milton adheres to the 
Scripture expression, which has given occasion to the sneer, 
" What could they do for needles and thread ? But the origi- i 
nal signifies no more than that they twisted the young twigs of 
the fig-tree round about their waists, in the manner of a Ro- 
man crown, for which purpose the fig-tree, of all oehers, espc- I 
cially in those eastern countries, was the most serviceable; be- 
cause ithath, as Pliny says, lib. xvi. cap, xxy'u folium SMximni j 
wmhroshsmumque^ the greatest and most shady leaf of all otheri* 
And our author follows the best commeotators, supposing that 
this was the Indian fig-tree, the account of which he borrowi 
from Pliny, lib. xii. c. v. as Pliny had done before from 
Theophrastus. It was (<not that Idnd for fruit renowned,*' i 
and Pliny says that the largeness of the leaves hindered the 
fruit from growing; *<itf c ftfii*^ frudum intcgens, rr«frrf/fw j 
bihet\ rarusque est.** « U btanches so broad and long thai in 
the ground the bended twigs ta|ce root, and daughters grow 1 
about the mother tree, a pillarM shade high overareh*d f * Ai < 
Pliny sa;^8,« Ipsa se semper serens, vastis difiTundltur ramis} 
quorum imi adeo in terram curvantur, ut annuo spatSo infigan- | 
tur, noyamque sibl propaginem faciant circa parentem . ** 
quodam opere topiario— fomicato ambitu.** There oft the /a- j 
dian herdsman shunning beat shelters tncooh, Sec ; «<Intra septem 
•am sestivant pa«torci'«pc/' And itj/wvfi 0rf krpfdfis Amm^ 1 
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flic* Uirge : ** Follonimlatitttdo peltse effigiem Amazonicseha* 
bet.'* Sir Walter Ralelgh> upon his own knowledge, gives very 
mach the same account of this Ficus Indica io his History of 
the World, b. i. c. iv« s. 2. 

1 1 1 5 . tuch of late 

Cdumbut found the American^ &c«] Colambus, who made 
the first discovery of America about the year X49ly found the 
Americans so girt about the waste with feathers, as Axl^ and 
Eve were with fig-leaves. 

1 1 62 To lobmn then fir it incensed Adam replfd,^ As Adam 
is BOW first angry, his speech is abrupt and his sentences broken* 
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iS. And manifttd in tin, deserved to falL] EVERY sin ij 
^complicated in some degrees and the Divines, especially those 
bf Milton*s communion^ reckon up several sins as Included in 
this one a£t of eating the forbidden fruit, namely, pride, uxo- 
riousness, wicked curiosity, infidelity, disobedience, &c» so 
that for such complicated guilt he " deserved to fall" from his 
happy state in Paradise, 

ly* Uj> into Henv^n, lice.] The tenth book of Paradise Lost 
has a greater variety of pisrsons in it than any other in the 
whole poem. The author upon the winding up of this aftion 
introdu&es all those who had any concern in it, and shows 
with great beauty the influence which it had upon each of 
them. It is like the last a£l of a well written tragedy, in 
which all who had a part in it are generally drawn up before the 
audience^ and represented under those circumstances in which 
the determination of the a£tion places them. I shall therefore 
consider this book under four heads, in relation to the celestial, 
the infiernal, the human, and the imaginary persons, who have 
their respective parts allotted in it. To begin with the celestial 
persons. The guardian Angels of Paradise are described as re- 
turning to Heaven upon the fall of Man, in ordtt to approve 
their vigilance ; their arrival, their manner ^f reception, with 
the sorrow which appeared in themselves, and in those Spirits 
who are said to rejoice at the conversion of a sinner, are very 
finely laid together in the following lines, jiddison, 

a3.— ^f« sadness did not spare 

That time celestial visages y yet mix*d 

IVitb pity, violated not their l/liss.J What a just and noble 
idea does our author here give us of the blessedness of a bene- 
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▼oknt temper, and how proper at the same time to obviate the 
objedioo that might be made of sadness dwelling in hea?enl/ 
spirits! TJbyer. 

Here ^ity is made to prevent their sadness from Tiolating their 
bliss : but the {atter passbn is so far from alleviating the for« 
mer,^ that it adds weight to it. If you read ** mix*d with pit/** 
in a parenthesis^ this cross reasoning will be avoided. 

IVarhurtOH* 

It is plain that Milton conceivM sadness « mizM with pity*' to 
be more consistent with heavenly bliss than sadness without 
that compassionate temper* There is something pleasing, some* 
thing divine even in the melancholy of a merciful mind. 

43.— 1.1 1 m. j ^ainu his Maker,"] Such as ^atan had snggestedy 
that all things did not proceed from God, that God keptth* 
forbidden fruit from them out of envy, &^« 
^ 53* ForbearaHce no aequittance] These proverbial expres* 
lions are very improper any where in an epic poem, but much 
more when they are made to proceed from ^ mouth of God 
himself, 

56. ■ I - ■ u t9 thee I bavt transfer' d 

MjudgmentfX According to John v* 2£« 

59. Merty colleague with }ustice,1 According to that of tht 
Psalmist, « Mercy and truth are met together^ righteousness 
sad peace have kissed each other.*' Psal* Izxzv* lO. 

7 1. ■ — I g0 to judge &C.J The same divine Per- 

SQii, who in the foregoing parts of this poem interceded for out 
first parents before their fall, overthrew the rebel Angels^ an^ 
created the world, is now represented as descending to Fara« 
dlsr, and pronouncing sentence upon the three offenders* The 
cool of the evening being a circumstance with which holy 
Writ introduces this great scene, it is poetically defcribed by 
our author, who has also kept religiously to the form of wordSf» 
in which the three several sentences were passed upon Adam^ 
five, and the Serpent. The guilt and confusion of our first 
parents, standing naked before their judge, 11 touched with 
great beauty. Addison^ 

84. CMviaiontotbe serpent none belengs.'] No proof is need* 
ful against the nerpent, compelled by Satan to be the ignorant 
insttument of his maljce against mank&nd, now ^luteaod iia* 
able to answer for himself. 

SL3 
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86. Ofbigb coiltntrMl giory :'\ He ns^t roi/aUral, as be doesl 
noit other words, in a sense agreeable to the etymology, side by | 
side* The Son sat at the right hand of the Father, and rising I 
from thence he may properly be said to rise « from his seat of { 
high collateral glory,*' or as it is elsevrhere expressed, vi. 7471 1 
«* from the right hand of glory nrfiere he sat." The word was 
used before in Yiii« 416. ' 

91. Novfvfas the sun in western cadence lottr I 

Fftm noon, and gentle airs &c.] This beautiful description 1 
is founded upon this verse. Genesis iii. 8. "And they hrard 
the voice of the Lord God walking in the garden in the 
cool of the day; and Adam and his wife hid themseives 
< from the presence of the Lord God amongst the trees of the 

■ garden.'* 

I02.I II * to Adam caWd aloud, 

IVbere art thou Adamf^ According to 6en. iii. 9. 

116. / beard tbee in tbe garden^ and of tiy voice 

jifraid, being naked, bid ntysel/.] Gen. iii. 10, versified. 

12 1. tbat tbou art naked, ivbo 

Hath told tbee f Hast tbou eaten of the tree. 

Whereof 1 gave tbee charge tbou sbouldst not eat ^] Gen. iii* 
'319 alsoxefsi&d. 

137. This Woman, ivbom thou mad*st to be my help, 

And gav'st me as thy f>erfe3 g ift-^ 

Sbt gave wu of tbe tree, and I did eat. ] As m Geo* iii* ft* 
We see that he still preserves ail that is Scriprure, though he 
intermixes other things which were likely enough to have beea 

■ said and done* 

151, . • A doriCd 

She was indeed, andUvely to at f raff 

Tby lovei not thy suhje(iion\\ The same sort of sentiment 
as the Angel had inculcated viii. 56$. 

*^fair no doubt, and worthy well 

Thy cherishing, thy honouring, and thy love. 

Not thy subjcdion. 
Aiul in other parts orhis work oat author seems to have been a 
-Strenuous advocate for keeping upthe authorityof the husband. 

158. Say fTomari, what is this which tbou bait done T Cent 
' i. 13* 

i6y, II I Ml more to know 
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Concerned not many (since be nofurtbtr knev»}'\ This is bad* 
ly expressed. .The meaning is^ as Man was not to be let into 
the mystery of the redemption at this time> it did not concern 
him to know that the serpent was but the instrument of the' 
Devil. 

175 Because thou bast done tbis, &c.] As near as may be to 
the very words of Gen. iii. I4> 15. This adherence to Scrip- 
ture he has preserved in the five preceding and five following 
verses quoted by him of this chapter, although thereby he de- 
stroyed the harmony of his verse. He thought without doubt 
that to naix any thing of his own would be a violation of de- 
cency, and a profanation, like that of Uszah's putting forth 
his hand to the ark of God. 

182. — oracle, tben verify^ d 

TVben Jesus Son of Mary, &c.] Here is a manifest indica- 
tion. That, when Milton wrote this passage, he thought Para* 
dise was chiefly regained at our Saviour*s resurre^ion. This 
would have been a copious and sublime subje^ for a second 
poem. The wonders then to be described would have ere^ed 
even an ordinary poet*s genius \ and in episodes he might have 
introduced his conception, birth, miracles, and all the history 
«f his administration, while on earth. And I much grieve, -■ 
that instead of tbis he should choose for the argument of his 
Paradis Regained the fourth chapter of St. Luke> *• the temp- 
tation in the wilderness $" a dry, barren, and narrow ground, 
to build an epic poem on* In that work he has amplified his 
scanty materials to a surprizing dignity ) but yet, being cramped 
down by a wrong choice, without the expeAed applause. 

Bentley. 

191. And to tbe fVoman tbus bis sentence turn'd, &c.] Ac- 
cording to Gen. iii. i6« 

197. On Adam last tbus judgment be pronounced* &c.] Kelt 
equally txiCt in reporting the sentence pronounced upon Adam, 
Gen. iii. 17, iS, 19. 

21.6.- M l be clad 

Their nakedness with skins of beast s,'\ Gen. iii. 2 z. 

230.. i j M sat Sin and De^tb,] We aie now to consider 
the imaginary persons, or Sin and Death, who a£l a large' part 
i:i this book. Such beautiful extended allegories are certainly 
sgme. of the finest compositions of genius : but, as I have be- 
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fore observed! are not agreeable to the nature of an heroic 
poem. TKis of Sin and Death is very exquisite in it*s kind, if 
not considered as a part of such a work. The truths contained 
in it are to clear and open, that I'shall not lose time in explain- 
ing them ; but shall only observe^ that a reader who knows the 
ftrength of the English tongue, will be amated to think bow 
the poet could find such apt words and phrases to describe the 
anions of those two imaginary persons, and particularly in that 
part where Death is exhibited as forming a bridge over the Chaos j 
• work suitable to' the genius of Milton. Since the subjed I 
an> upon gives me an opportunity of speaking more at large of 
such shadowy and imaginary persons as may be introduced into 
heroic poems, I shall beg leave to explain myself in a matter 
which is curious in its kind, and of which none of the critics have 
treated. It i» certain that Homer and Virgil are full of ima- 
ginary personsy' who are very beautiful in poetry, when they 
are just^shown, without being engaged in any series of adion. 
Homer indeed represents SUep as a person, and ascribes a short 
part to him in his Iliad ; but we must consider that tho^ we 
now regard such a person as entirely shadowy and unsubstan- 
tial, the Heathens made statues of him, placed him th their 
^ temples, and looked upon him as a real deity. When Homer 
makes use of other such allegorical persons, it is only in short 
expressions, which convey an ordinary thought to the mind in 
the most pleasing manner, and may be rather looked upon as 
poetical phrases than allegorical descriptions. Instead of tell- 
ing us that men naturally fly when they are terrified, he intro- 
duces the persons of flight and Fear, who, he tells us, are 
inseparable companions. Instead of saying that the time was 
come when Apollo ought to have received bis recompence, he 
tells us, that the Hours brought him his reward. Instead of de- 
scribing the cffe€ts which Minerva^s i£gis produced in battle, 
he tells us that the brims of it -were encoii^assed by Terror, 
Rout, Discord, Fury, Pursuit, Massacre^ and Death. In the 
same figure of speaking) he represents Victory as- following 
DIomedes ; Discord as the mother of funerals and mourning , 
Venus as dressed by the Graces 3 Bellona as wearing Terror 
and consternation like a garment. It is plain that these I have 
mentioned, in which persons of an imaginary nature are intro- 
duced, are such short alkgories as are not designed to be taken 
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In the literal sense, but only to convey partioular eircumsUnces 
to the reader after an unusual and enterulning manner. But 
when such persons are introduced as principal actors, and en- 
gaged in a series of adventures, they take too much upon them, 
and are by no means proper for an heroic poem, which ought to 
appear credible in its principal parts. I cannot forbear there- 
fore thinking that Sin and Death are as improper agents in a 
work of this nature, as Strength and Necessity in one of the 
tragedies of i£schylus, who represented those two persons 
nailing down Prometheus to a rock, for which he has been 
justly censured by the greatest critics. I do not know any ima- 
ginary person made use of in a more sublime manner of think- 
ing than that in otae of the prophets, who describing God a» 
descending from Heaven, and visiting the sins of mankind, 
adds that dreadful circumstance, « Before him went the Pesti- 
lence.** It is certain this imaginary person might have beea 
described in all her purple spots. The Fever might have 
marched before her. Pain might have stood at her right hand, 
^hrenzy on her left, and Death in her rear. She might have 
^ecn introduced as gliding down from the tail of a comet, or 
darted upon the earth in a flash of lightning : she might have 
tainted the atmosphere with her breath ; the very glaring of - 
^er eyes might have scattered infe£lion. But I believe every^ 
reader w^ill think, that in such sublime writings the mentioning 
cf her,as it is done in Scripture, has something in it more just* 
AS well as great, than all that the most fanciful poet could have 
bestowed upon her in the richness of his imagination. 

245. .1 ■ whatever dranvs me en. 

Or sympathy y or some connatural force, "^ The modem philo- 
sopher may perhaps take offence at this new exploded notion^. 
but every friend to the Muses Vrili, I doubt noty pardon it for 
the sake of that fine strain of poetry, which it has given the 
poet'an opportunity of introducing in the following description. 

'Tbyer^ 

a6o. ■ f or intercourse 

Or transmigration, as their lot shall leaJ*"]. Jnttreourse, pas- 
ting frequently backward and forward ; transmigration^ quit- 
ting Hell once for all to inhabit the new creation ; they werf 
uncertain which their lot should be. MUifOrdstn* 
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0/raveiuui fomU &c«] Of vultures particularly it is said 
by Pliny that they wijl fly three days before band to places where 
there are future carcases. <' Triduo autem antea volare eos, ubi 
cadavers fotura sunt*** Lib. x. cap. ti. 

aSo. Hit mttrU noide into the murky air,'\ «£tpatalis capta- 
Vit naribus auras.** Virg. Georg. i. 376* 
« Murky air/* black tainted air. 

289. As vfbin two Polar stfindsf &c.] Sin and Death flying 
into different parts of ChauSy and driTii^ all the matter they 
meet with there in shoals towards the mouth of hell, are com- 
pared to ** two polar winds,** north and south, « blowing ad- 
verse upon the Cronian sea,** the northern frosen sesi and 
^<driviiig together mountains office, that stop th* imagined 
way,** the north-east passage as it is called, which so many 
have attempted to discover, « beyond Fetsora eastward, the 
most north-eastern province of Muscovy, « to the rich Ca« 
thaian coast,** Cathay or CaUy, a country of Asia and the 
northern part of China. 

296. As Deios floating Mf« i] An island in the ArchipeUgo 
said to have floated about in the sea, till it became the birth 
place of Apollo. Callimacbus in his hymn called Oelos has 
given a lively description of this niatter* 

304. '^Jrom bence a paisagt broad, 

Smootbt easff inoffensive down to Hell*'} Virg. /En, vi* 

306. So Xerxes &c.] This simile is very exa£t and beaud- 
fuU As Sin and Death built a bridge over Chajs to subdue and 
enshve mankind : « So, if great things to small may be com- 
par*d,** Xerxes, the Persian monarch, to bring the free sates 
of Greece under his yoke, (<caine from Susa,*' the residence 
of the Persian monarchs, called Menmonia by Herodotus, of 
Memnon, who built it and reigned there ; «and over Helle- 
tpont bridging his way,*' and building a bridge over Hellespont, 
the narrow sea by Constantinople, that divides Europe from 
Asia, to march his large army over it, « Europe with Asia 
join*d, and scourg*d with many astroke th* indignant waves/* 
alluding particularly to Xerxes's madness in ordering the sea to 
be whiptfor the loss of some of his ships ^ «< indignant waves," 
•corning and rkging to be so confin*d« 

3ta.iMii ii A y wondrous art 
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pMttficahl Bf the strange art of raisiog bridges. Pontifext 
ihe high priest of the Romans, had that name from potis a 
bridge, VLtidfacere to make : ** Qmz subllcius pons a Pontifici- 
bus fadtus est primum, etrestitutus sxpei according to Varro*** 

Burner 

« Art pontifical,** this is a very bad expression to signify the 
art of building bridges, and yet to suppose a pun Would be worse, 
as if the Roman priesthood were as ready to make the way easy 
toKell, as Sin and Death did. W^rburton, 

322.— 00 tbt Mt h*id Htll] He places Hell on the left hand 
according to our 9aviour*s descriptbn of the day of Judgment* 
<< Then shall he Say unto them on the left hand>** Matt* 
x%r» 41. • 

345* ' ■ ^'^^^ J^f 

And t'tdingi fraught,^ That is with joyful tidings* So Vir- 
gil, <« Munera laetitiamque Dei," iEn. u 636, for ** munera 
lasta* Squamis auroque,** JEn*, vv\, 436, for auries squamis* 

348. Of this finv wondrous f>9ntifictt']yT\ie new bridge, the 
tffe6i of' ** wondrous art pontiiJca),** ver, 31*, 

368. Tbou bast atcbiev^d our liberty f confined 

Wttbin Hell gates tUl imoy^^-^ What, "liberty confinM 
in Hell ?" a mere contradi^ion, says Dr. Bentley. Begging the 
Poftor*8 pardon, a most common Latin constru^ion, th^ pos* 
sessive pronoun for the primitive. See Eaton Gramtnary page 88« 

jgj. -^^be Prince of darkness"] Satan may well be so 

called, since his Angels are stiled in Scripture, *< the rulers of 
darkness of this world," Eph. vi. i». 

386. for I glory ift the name, 

Antagenisti Xecl The name Satan figaifies Antagonist or 
Adversary, as we observed beforet 

^o8..J ^,^^,^frtva'di] So It IS in the first editioii. 

In the second it is <« prevails." 

409. Ne detriment need fear 'y] Here our author plainly al- 
ludes to the cha-ge given by the Roman fenate to the supren^e 
magistrate in times of danger-*-*' providerc neqiiid resp« dc-» 
tr!menti accipiatt ** Tbyer, 

409 - t go and it sn^i*\ Satan encourages Sin and 

Peath In much the fame words a« Moses doe» Joshua. J)ewt, 
»xxi. 7, 8. 

413* 4»4fhntttflMet'Hmh,] Wc »ay of e t^| whm It 
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U blasted and withered, that it is <« planet-stroclc;** and that is 
now applied to the planets themselves* And what a sublime 
idea doth it give us of the devastations of Sin and Deatli! 

j^%^»mmparagott^d*'\ Of poragMHer (French) to be .equal, to 
be like. An exa^ idea or likeness of a things able to contest 
with the original. Hume, 

43 1 . As vfben the Tartar &c.] As when the Tartar retreats 
from his Muscovite enemy » « over the snowy plains by Astra- 
can,** a considerable part of the Csar^s dominion* formerly a 
Tartarian kingdom, with a capital dty of the same,name, near 
the mouth of the river Volga, at its fall into the Caspian sea; 
<<orBadrian Sophi,** or the Persian Emperor, named Badlrian 
of Badria, one of die greatest and richest provinces of Persia, 
lying near the Caspian sea, <« from the horns of Turkish Cres- 
cent,** from his Tnrktsh enemies who bear the horned moon, 
the crescent in their ensigns, <* leaves all waste beyond th? 
realm of Aladule,** the greater Armenia, called by the Tarkf 
(under whom the greatest part of it is) Aladule, of its last king 
Aladules, slain by Selymus the first, « in his retreat to Tauris," 
a great city in the kingdom of Persia, now called Ecbatana, 
•ometime in the hands of the Turks, but in 1603 reuken by 
Abbas king of Persia, « or Casbcen," one of the greatest cities 
of Persia, in the province of Ayrach, formerly Partbia, to- 
wards the Caspian sea, where the Persian monarcbs mjule their 
residence after the loss of Tauris, from which it is distant 65 
German miles to the south ^east. Hume* 

455. T^Wf mighty chief return d :] We are in the next 
place to consider the infernal agents under the view which Mil- 
ton has^ven ns of them in this book. It is observed by those 
who would set forth the greatness of VirgiVs plan, that he con- 
dufts his reader thro^ all the parts of the earth which were dis« 
covered in his time. Asia, Afric, «nd Europe are the several 
scenes of his fable. The plan of Milton's poem is of an inii" 
nitely greater extent, and Ads the mind with many mose asto^ 
aishing circumstances. Saun having surrounded the earth 
seven times, departs at length from Paradise. We then see him 
cteering his coarse among the constellations, and after having 
traversed the whole creation,, pursuing his voyage tlr^o* the 
Chaos, and entering Into his own infernal dominions. Mis first 
appearaficein the assembly of £ilkn Angels, is worked up v^lch 
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drevmstances which ^ive a delightful surprise to the reader; 
but there is no incident in the vPhole poem which does this 
more than the transformation of the whole audience, that fol- 
lows the account their leaded gives them of his expedition* 
The grsHJual change of Satan himself is described after Ovid'a 
manner, aid may vie with any of those celebrated transformftr 
tions which are looked upon as the most beautiful parts in that 
poet^s wotks. Milton never fails of improving his own hints, 
and bestowing the Ust finishing touches to every incident which 
isadnftitted into his poem. The unexp^ed hiss which rise^ 
ia this episode, the dimensions and bulk of Satan so much su- 
perior to those of the infernal Spirits who lay under the same 
transformations, with the annual change which they are sup^ 
posed to suffer, are instances of this kind. The beauty sf the 
dl£tion is very remarkable in this whole episode, as I have ob- 
served before the great jitdgment with which k was contrived 

4ddison, 

460. nrones, Dominations y Princedoms^ Virtues^ PrtverSf"^ 
It Is common with Homer to make use of the same verse seve- 
rs! times, and especially at the beginning of his speeches ; but 
I know not whether there is not more of simplicity in the prac- 
tice than beauty. Our asthor, however, hath done idie same with 
this line; but it is curious to observe how artfuUy he has ma- 
jBged it, and by repeating it every time gives new beauty to it, 

4S0. Protesting Fate supreme ^^ Calling upon Fate as a wit- 
aess against my proceedings. But this seems not perfectly to 
agree with the account in book the second. It was indeed with 
labour and difficulty that Satan journeyed thro^ Chaos, but we 
A> not read o( Chaos and the other Powers << fiercely opposing^ 
Km,** or ** protesting Fate vwth clamorous uproarr** On the 
contrary Chaos bids him 

— ^^— go and speed ; 

Havoc and spoil, and ruin are my gain. 
But Satan is here extolling his own performanoes, and perhaps 
the author did not intend, that the father of lies should keep 
stridly to truth, 
. ^<^h.~-that wbieb to me hefoTtgt,'^ Our author understand 
the sentence (as the most learned and Orthodox divines do) a^ 
referring partly to Satan, the author of ii|altce,^4 pa?tly to tl^ 
Serpent, the iQsCri|mei)t pf itf 

yoL. 141. « 
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$t%.^^titt sufpUntid down be f elf] Wemay obtenrehoei 
singular beauty and elegance in MiltonH language, andtbatb 
bis using words in their atrial and literal stnsey which are com- 
monly applied to a metaphorical meaning, whereby he givei pe- 
culiar force to bit expreaiions, and the literal meaning appears 
more new and striking than the metaphor itself* We ha?e aa 
Instance of this in the word" supplanted,** which is derived 
from the Latin sufflantQ, to trip* up one*s heels or overthrow, 
'< a planta pedis subtus eniiota :** and there are abundance of 
other examples in several parts of this work, b«t let it suffice ts 
bave taken notice of it here once for all* 

514. A vtonstrmti serpent on bis hellyprone^l Our author^ is 
describing Satan's transformation into a serpent, had no doubt 
An mind the transformation of Cadmus in the fourth Ixfok of 
the Metamorphosis, to which he had alluded before in book ix* 
905* And as seteral particulars are aJike in both, it may b« 
agreeable to the reader to compare bdth together* Ovidt Met* 
Iv- 575> fiTir. 

Dixit, et ut serpens in longam tenditur alvum ; 

Xn pe^usqoe cadit pronus i commissaque in unum 

Paolstim tereti sinuantur acumine crura—— 

Jiie quidem vult plura loqui sed lingua repents 

In partes est fissa duasi nee verba volenti 

Sufficient; quotiesque aliquos paret edere questqs, 

Sibilat$ banc illi vocem Natura relinquit. 
But there is something much more astonishing in Milton that 
in Ovid ; fpr there oidy Cadmus and his wife are changed inta 
serpents, but here myriads of Angels are transformed all to« 
gether. 

5^$. Opbhtsal A small island^n the Mediterranean^ aocalkd 
by the Greeks, and by the Latins Colubraria $ the inhabitants 
quitted it for fear of being devoured by serpents. 

529. ^ew Dragon gr§vnti1 In the same place, where La- 
can gives an account of the various Mrpents of Lybia, he dtf- 
scribes the Dragon as the greatest and most terrible of them all ( 
And our Author, who copies him In the rest, very rightly at- 
tributes this form to Satan, and especially i\n<x he is caUe^ in 
Scripture «the great Dragon,*' Rev. xii. 9. He may well be 
faid to be larger than the fabulous Python, that was engendered 
•f the ilime after tht PeocjilioA Dclttie^ << is ^ PythUn vale*' 
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MSr Pvthia, a city of Greece. See the description of this moa- 
•ter, C)vid's Meumorphosisy i. 438* 

560 Thai eurVd Megmra:'] She was one of the Furies^ 
whose hair was serpents, as Medusa^s \ 

— ■ crinit". draconibos ora. Ov. Met. lY. 771. 

562. Near that hituminous laki where Sodom fam*d -y] The « 
Uce Asphaltites near which Sodom and Gomorrah were situ« 
ated. Josephus affirms^ the 'shapes and fashions of them and 
three other cities, called ** the cities of the plain,^- were to 
W seen in his days, and trees loaden with fair fruit (stiied the 
apples of Sodom) rising out of the ashes, which at the first 
touch dissolved into ashes and smoke, b* iv. of the Wars of the 
Jcws,c. 8. 

568. ■ drug^S] It is a metaphor taken from the 

teneral nauseousness of dru^s, when they are taken by way of 
medicine. Peta-ce* • 

PhysicMy tormented with the hateful taste usually found ia 
drugs. Richardson. 

S75« I tome sayy"] I know not, or cannot recoi- 

led from what author or what tradition Milton hath borrowed 
this notion. Mr. Warburton believes that he took the hint 
from the old romances, of which he was a great reader ^ where 
it is very ctenmon to meet with these annual, or monthly, or 
veekly penances of men changed into animals *» but the words 
''some say^* seem to imply that he has some express authority 
for it, and what approaches nearest to it is the speech of tlM 
Faery Manto in Ariosto* Cant. 43. St. 98. 

£ach seventh day we constrained are to take 

Upon ourselves the person of a snake, C^r. Harriggton* 

58b. Ofhictti According to the Greek etymology signifies 
a serpent, and therefore Milton conceives that by Oohion the 
oA Serpint might be intended, << the Serpent whom they called 
Ophion :** and Eurynome, signifying wide-ruling, he says, but 
says doubtfully, that she might be the « wide-encroaching Eve 
perhaps.*' For 1 undersund the tv'tde ^encroaching not as an 
epithet to Eurynome, explaining her name, but as an ep.thet 
to Eve, Milton having placed the comma after Eurynome, and 
not after the w^ide-encroaching. And besides some epithet 
sbould be added to Eve to shew the similitude between her and 
Eurynome, and why he takes the one for the other \ and thtre« 
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fore in allusion to the name of Eurynome he stiles Etc *^ the 
wide-encroaching, as extending her rule and dominion ftrtfaer 
than she should oyer her husband, and afiedting Godhead. 

590. Oft bis f ale horses'} Tho* theauchorin the whole course 
•f his poem, an4 particularly m the book we are now examine 
ing, has infinite allusions to places of Scripture, I have only 
taken notice in my remarks of such as are of a poetical natute, 
and which are woven with great beauty into the body of his fa- 
ble. Of this kind is that passage in the present book, where 
describing Sin and Death, as marching throug^h the works of 
Nature, he adds, 

« I behind her Death 

Close following pace for pace, not mounted yet 

Onhis pale horse 1 
YThich alludes to that passage in Scripture, so wonderfully po- 
etical, and terrifying to the imagination, Rev. vi. 8. << And I 
looked, and behold a pale horse ; and his name that sat on him 
was Death, and Hell followed with him : and power was gives 
«nto them, over the fourth part of the earth, to kill with sword, 
and with hunger, and with Death, and with the beast of tbc 
earth.'* Addison. 

641. He ended X and the heavenly audience loud 

Sung Halleluiah,^ Dr. Bentley reads •* and to him die audi- 
ence loud" ^r* Without this (says he) it is not said to whom 
they sung 5 and the words <« Next, to the Son," ver. 645, show 
that they sung before to him, to the Father. But this objec- 
tion is founded upon the Do^or*s not observing the force of 
the word Halleluidb, where Jab signifies to God, the Father; 
and therefore there was no need of to him. See vii* 634* 

^^jt. _— - as the sound of seas, 

through multitude that sung ;] This passage is formed ap- 
•n that glorious image in holy Writ, which compiires the voice 
of an innumerable host of Angels, uttering Halleluiahs to the 
voice of mighty thunderings or of many waters* jiddism. 

643. ■ Just are thy ways. 

Righteous are thy decrees'] The same song which they arc 
represented singing in Rev. xv. 3 ; xvi. 7. As in the forego- 
ing passage he alluded to Rev. xix. 6. « And I heard as it vb-erc 
the voice of a great multitude, and as the voice of many watery 
saying. Halleluiah.** 
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650. g ave them several charge"] Under this head of cc* 
lestial persons vtt must likewise take notice of the command 
wliieh the Angels received to produce the several changes iii 
nature^ and sully the beauty of the creation. Accordingly 
they are represented as nifedting the stars and planets with 
malignant influences) weakening'the light of the sun, bringing 
down the winter into the milder regions of naturCt planting 
winds and storms in several quarters of the sky, storing the 
clouds with thunder, and in short perverting the whole frame 
of the universe to the condition of its criminal inhabitants. As 
this is a noble incident in the poem, the following lines, in 
which we see the angels heaving up the earth, and placing it in 
a diiTerent posture to the sun from what it h;)d betbre the fall 
of Man, are conceived with that sublime imagination which w^ 
so peculiar to this great auth«r. 
Som^say he bid his Angels irftn ascance &e, Addison* 
656. To the blanc moon &6.] Of the French, biancy white^ 
as Virgil calls htr Candida luna^ J&n, vii. 8} and the Halian 
poets frequently bianca luna. And that is said here of the moon, 
and of the stars, *< Which of them rising with the sun, or fall . 
log, should prove tempestuous,'* was written probably not 
without an eye to Virgil, Georg. i. 335- 
In fear of this observe the starry signs. 
Where Saturn houses, and where Hermes joins.^- 
The Sovereign of the Hcav'ns has set on high 
The moon, to mark the changes of the sky. 
When southern blasts should cease. 'Dryden, 
659. In sextile, squarcy and trine, and opposite"] If a planet, 
in one part of the Zodiac be distant from smother by a itxth 
part of twelve, that is by two si^nf, their a^efi'ii called sextile\ 
if by a fourth, square 5 by a third, trine j and if hy one half, 
cppositt, which last is said to be of noxious efficacy, because the 
planets so opposed are thought to strive, debilitate, and over- 
come one another : deemed of evil consequence to those born 
under or subject to the influence of the distressed star. If an 
unnecessary ostentation of learning bs, as Mr. Addison observes, 
one of our author's faults, it certainly must Be an aggravation 
tof it, where he not only introduces, but countenances suchen- 
huiUitic unphilosophical notions as this jargon of the astrol^g^ 
gtrs is piadc up of. 

» J 
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668. Seme say, be kid his Angels &€."] It was ''ctontal 
spring** (iv. 26S.) before the fall j and he is now accoontins 
for the change of seasons after the fall, and mentions the two 
famous hypotheses. Same say it was occasioned by altering the 
position of the earth, by turning the poles of the earth above 20 
degrees aside from the sun^s orb, «he bid his Angels turn as- 
•ance the poles of earth twice ten degrees and more from die 
sun*s axle j;** and the poles of the earth are about 23 degieesand 
a half distant from those of the ecliptic y *' they with labour 
push'd oblique the centric globe,'* itwasere£t before, but is e^ 
lique now \ the obliquity of a sphere is the proper astronomical 
term, when the pole is raised any number of degrees less thaa 
90; the centric globe fixed on its centre and therefore moved 
with labour and difficulty, or rather centric as being the centK 
of the world, according to the Ptolemaic system, which our 
author usually follows. Some say again this change was occa- 
sioned by altering the course of the sun, <<the sun was bid to 
turn reins from the equinodlial road** in which he had moved 
before, "like distant breadth** in both hemispheres, "toTao- 
rus with the seven Atlantic Sisters,** the constellation Taurus 
with the seven starsin his neck, the Pleiades, daughters of At- 
las, << and the Spartan twins,** the sign Gemini, Caftor, and 
Pollux, twin -brothers, and sons of Tyndarus king of Spaitii, 
** up to the Tropic Crab,'* the tropic of Cancer, the sun's far- 
thest stage northwards 5 "thence down amain.** Dr. Bentkf 
reads as much, as much on one side of the equator as the other, 
but if any alteration were necessar}', it is easier to read thence 
<* down again, by Leo and the Virgin,*' the sign Virgo, " and 
the Scales,** the constellation Libra, "as deep as Capricorn^*' 
the tropic of Capricorn, which is the sun's farthest progress 
southward. This motion of the sun in the ecliptic occasions 
the variety of seasons, «« else had the spring perpetual smil'd 00 ' 
earth with vernant flowers,** if the sun had continued to move 
in the equator. It is likewise Dr. Burncfs assertion, that the 
primitive earth enjoyed a perpetual spring, and for the same 
reason of the sun*s moving in the equator. But though this 
notion of a perpetual spring may be very pleasing in poetry, 
yet it is very false in philosophy j and this position of the 
earth so far from being the best is one of the worst it could 
have, as Dr. Keill hath proved excellently well in the fourth 
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ier ofhU Examination of Dr» Burnetts Theory of the Eartb* 
6%6,-^EttetiIandf'] A great trad of land in the north ot* 
Amtrica, towards the Ard^ic Circle and Hudson's Bay; as 
Magtllan is a coantryin South America, which, together with 
iu ttraitsy took their name of Ferdiaandus Magellanut, a Por- 
tttgnesey who in the year 1520 first discovered them* Hume* 

687. « At that tatted fruit 

The sua as from Hky^ttian ianptet turned &c] Thyestes and 
Atreus, brethren, hated each other outrageously ; the first in 
spite lay with the wife of Atreus, but he having gotten his bro* 
therms chrldren in his power, pretended a desire of reconciliation, 
and invited him to a banquet. Thyestes, that he might see his 
children, dissembling his augmented malice, came; the feast 
being over, his brother informed him that he had been enter- 
tained with the fiesh of his sons, and their biood mixed with the 
wine, and showed him the sad proof of what he had told him, 
dieir heads and hands, which he had reserved for that purpose* 
At this the sun is said to have turned away, as Milton here 
lays he did when the more dreadful banquet was made on the 
fruit of the forbidden tree* Ricbardson, 

699. Boreas] The north wind. Cacias the north-west. Ar^ ■ 
gestes the north-east. Tbrascias blowing from Thrace north- 
ward of Greece. Notus the south wind. Afer or Africus, the 
south-wrest from Africa ; *■ 

Notasque ruunt creberque procelUs Africus. Virg. ^n. 

1.85. 

From Seirraleonaot Lion Mountains ; a range of mountains so 
called because of the perpetual storms there roaring like a lion. 
These are to the south-west of Africa, within a few leagues of 
Cape Verd, the western point. Richardson, 

In this account o£the winds is a needless ostentation of learn- 
ing, and a strange mixture of ancient and modern^ Latin and . 
Italian names together. These are the foibles and weak parts of 
«ur author, and of these it may too truly be said* 

Such laboured nothings, in so strange a stile. 

Amaze the unlearned, and make the learned smile. 

720.- O Miserable of happy ! &c.] The parts of Adam and 
"E^e, or the human persons, come next under our consideration. 
Milton's art is no where more shown than in his coodut^ing 
the parts of these oar first parcnti. The rej^rcseotauon he 
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fives o£ themy without falsifying the stpry, is woDdeifulYy 
contrived to inflaence the reader with pity and compassion to- 
wards them. Though Adam involves the whole species in mi- 
sery, his crime proceeds from a weakness which evei7 maa is 
inclined to pardoii and commiserate, as it deems rather the 
frailty of human nature, than of the person who offended. 
Every one is apt to excuse a fault which he himself might have 
fallen into* It was the excess of lov« for Cve that ruined Adam 
and his posterity. I need not add, that the author is justified 
in this particular by many of the fathers, and the most ortho- 
dox writers. Milton has by this meant filled a great part of 
his poem with that kind of writing which the French critics 
call the tender, and which is in a particular manner engaging ro 
all sorts of readers* Adam and Eve, in the book we are now 
considering, are likewise drawn with such sentiments, as do 
not only interest the reader in their affii^ions, but raise in 
him the most melting passions of humanity and commiseia- 
tion. When Adam sees the several changes in nature produced 
about him, he appears in. a disorder of mind suitable to one 
who had forfeited both his innocence and his happiness^ he is 
filled with horror, remorse, despai^r ; in the anguish of his 
heart he expostulates with his Creator for having given him^ 
unasked existence. 
. Did I request thee, Maker, from my clay 

To mould me Man ? (^r. 

He immediately after recovers from his presumttlon, owns 
his doom to be just, and begs that the death whicn is threat" 
ened him may be infilled on him,' 
-why delays 

His hand to execute what his decree 

FixM on thia day i &fe. 

This whole speech is full of the like emotion, and varied with 
all those sentiments which wre may suppose natural to a- mind 
so broken and disturbed. I must not omit that geniszous con 
cern which our first father, shows in it for hit posterity, and 
which is 83 proper to afie£^ the reader* Who can afterwards 
behold the father of mankind extended upon the earth, utter- 
ing his midnight complaints, bewailing his existence, and 
wishitig for death, without sympathising with hioi in hit 4u- 
tress* MdhM, > 
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h propagated curse •'^ Meat and drink propagate it by pro^ 
lo&giag l]fe» and children by carrying it on to posterity. 

75s. Thou didst &c.] The change of persons, sometimes 
speaking of himself in the first and sometimes to himself in thd 
second, is very remarkable in this speech, as well as the change 
of passions* And in like manner he speaks sometimes of God 
and sometimes to God. 

783* I lest all I cannot die ^1 A like expression in Ho- 

nce* Od« iii* xxx. 6* 
Non omois moriar. 
789« Jt was But breath 

Of lift that sinrCd 5] Adam is here endeavotirlng to proVc to 
Kmsetf that the breath of life (the spirit of Man which Ge^ 
inspired into him, ver* 784.) was to die with his body ; and his 
argument here and inwhatfollows runs thus. Nothing ^»f breath 
•f life sinned 5 nothing, bat what had life and sin^ dies ; the body 
properly has neither of these, and therefore he concludes that the 
breath of life (or spirit of man within him) was to |die, and that 
all of him was to die, because the body he knew was mortal. 

8o6. By which all causes else dec] All other agents a£t in 
proportion to the reception or capacity of the matter, and not to 
the utmost extent oftheir own power. An allusion to another 
axiom of theschools : *' Omne efficiensagit secundum vires re- 
cipientis, non suas.** But this is not so bad as what Mr. Pope 
liais objected to our author, ' 

Milton's strong pinion now not Heav*n can bound 
Now serpent-like, in prose he sweeps the ground ; 
In quibbles Angel and Arch- Angel join. 
And God the Father turns a School-divine. 
Sttt it should be considered that this sort of divinity Siras nlucti 
aiore in fashion in Milton's days ^ and no wonder that he was a 
little ostentatious of showhig his reading in this, as well as in 
all other branches of learning. 

813. I jiy w*, that fear &c.] This is somewhat likft 
the famous soliloquy of Hamlet, a^ ill. 
Ay there's the rub, &c, 

" that fear 

Comes thundering back ivtth dreadful revclittion 

Qm my defenceless head\\ The thought is fine as it Is natu- 
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ral. The sinner may invent never to many arguments In f»^ 
Toor of the annihilatidn and utter cztiodion oi the soul; but 
hut alter all hit subterfuges and evasionSy the fear of a future 
sute and the dread of everlasting punishment will still pursue 
him : he may put it off for a time> but it will return wUb 
dreadful rtwttutiou \ and let him afte& what, serenity and 
gaiety he pleases, willnotwithstandingy. in the midst of ic allt 
§9me thundering baik on bit defenceleii bead* 

8 1 6. and incoif orate botbf] Lodged bodi 

together in one mortal body^ as St« Paul says, Rom. vii* ao* 
Ob vf retched man that J am^ who shall delivtr me from the bo- 
dj of th'ti death f 

ii 7. Nor I in mfpart tingle, in me all 

Posterity stands cursed ;] And this curse was the fstnBai§- 
which he was to leave his sons* 

S35« heavier than the earth to heart 

Than all the world much heavier,} We ^note this only that 
the reader may observe the beautiful turn of the v/ordi, heavier 
the first in one line and the last in the other : and that much is 
well thrown in, and raises the sense greatly ; the burden is not 
•nly heavier than the earth to hear, it is heavier ti^sU tbo 
Vforld, nay it is much heavier. 

S40. Beyond ail past example and future,} As Adam is heie 
speaking in great agonies of mind, he aggravates his own mi- 
•ery, and concludes it to be greater and worse than that of the 
fallen Angels or all future men, as having in himself alone the 
source of misery for all bis posterity, whereas both Angels and 
Men had only their own to bear* Satan was only like hioit^s 
being the ring- leader, and this added very much to his remorse* 
as we read in i. 605. The accent upon the ytoftd future is is- , 
deed very uncommon, but it is the Latin accent, and there is j 
alike instance in Fairfax's Tasso* 

846. Through the still night,] We can hardly suppose this ^ 
to be the night immediately after the fail j for that night Sataa 
overheard Adam and £ve discoursing together, vcr> 341* I 

' return'd , 

£y night, and list*nlng where the hapless pair 

Sat in their sad discourse, and various plaint, ' 

Thence gather*d his own doom j . I 

M J the next morning, while the sun in Aries rose, ver. 319* ^ 
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fliet Sin and Death In thitar way to earth ; they discourse to* 
fctber, and it was after Sin and JDeath were arrived in Paradise, 
that the Almighty made that speech from ver. 6i6 to ver. 641^ 
and after that the Angels are ordered to make the changes in 
nature : to that this, we conceive, must be some other night 
than that immediately after the fall. 

S63. fflm thus affliffed when saJ Eve Beheld, &c.] The 
part of Eve in this book is no less passionate and apt to sway the 
reader in her favour* She is represented with great tenderness 
as approaching Adam, but is spumed ftom him with a spiritiof 
upbraiding and indignation) conformable to the nature of Man, 
whose passions bad now gained the dominion over him. The 
blowing passage, wherein she is described as renewing her ad- 
dresses to him^ with the whole speech that follows it, have 
something in them ex^isitely moving and pathetic t 

He added not, and from her turnM $ but Eve ^c* 
Adam^s reconcilement to her is worked up in the same spirit of 
tenderness* Eve afterwards proposes to her husband, in the 
blindness of her despair, that to prevent their guilt from de- 
scending upon posterity they should resolve to live childless ; 
or jf that could not be done, they should seek their own deaths 
by violent methods* As those sentiments naturally engage the 
reader to regard the mother of mankind with more than ordina<^ 
ry commiseration, they likewise contain a very fine moral. 
The resolution of dying to end our miseries, does not show 
such a degree of magnanimity as a resolution to bear them^ 
and submit to die dispensations of Providence* Our author 
has, therefore, with great delicacy represented Eve as entertain* 
log this thought, and Adam as disapproving it. Addhon, 

888. To ny Just number found*"} The just number of rihs In 
a man is twenty-four, twelve on each side, though sometimes 
there have been found those who have had thirteen as G^sn 
says, and very rarely some that have had but eleven, as Tho* 
Bartholinus, a famous physician, observed, in a lusty strong 
man whom he disseded in the year 1657, who had but eleven 
on one aide, and a small appearance of a twelfth on the other« 
Hist* Anatom. & Medic. Centur. 5. c. I. But some writers 
halve been of opinion that Adam had thirteen ribs on the left 
side, and that out of the thirteenth rib God formed Eve t and it 
)i to this oj^inion tb^t Milton here- allades, and makes Adam 
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say. It was tvelJ U this rib was tbfovfn outM iupenmmira^ t» 
pU just numker* 

888. vbj did Cody &c.] This thought was origi- 

naHy of Euripides, who makes Hlppoiytus in like manner ex- 
postulate with Jupiter for not creating man without woman. 
See Hippol. 6i6. And Jason is made to talk in the same strain 
in Medea, 573* And such scptiments as these, we suppose, 
procured Euripides the name of the Woman-hater. Nor are 
9im}iar examples wanting among our English authors. Sir 
Thomas l^rown, in the second part of his ReRgh Medici' sed. 
9*, hat something very curious to this purpose, which no doubt 
MUton h^d read, that work having been first published in the 
year 1 642, ^bout twenty-five years before Paradise Lost* Shake- 
s{>ear makes Posthumus cry out in resentment of Imogen's 
behaviour^ Cyfl^beline, a^ ii. which we are sure that our aa- 
thor had read. 

Is there no way for men to be, but women 
Must be half- workers? 
898. " — f ar either 

He never shall find outfit mate, &c.] I have often thought it 
was great pity that Adam's speech had not ended where these 
|incs begin. The sense is quite complete without them; and 
they seem much fitter for a digressional observation of the au- 
thor, such as his panegyric on marriage, &e, than to be put 
into the mouth of Adam, who could not very naturally be sup- 
posed at that time to foresee so very circumstantially the in- 
conveniences attending our strait conjnnilion vfitb this i«r, as he 
expresses it. Thyer, 

9^0. soon his heart relented!^ This seems to have been 

drawn from a domestic scene. Milton^s wife soon after mar- 
riage went to visit her friends in Oxfordshire, and revised to 
return at the time appointed : he often solicited her, bat in 
vain: she declared her resolution not to cohabit with him 
any more. Upon this he wrote his PoBrine and Discipline tf 
JP'tvorcff and to show that he was in earnest was adually treat- 
ing about ^ second marriage, when the wife contrived to meet 
him at a frieod*s whom he often visited, and there fell prostrate 
before him, imploring forgiveness and reconciliation. It is not 
to be doubted (says Mr. Fenton) but an interview of that na^ 
ture^ so little expefUd^ must wonderfully a(Fe^ him s and per* 
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haps the impressions it made qn his imagination contributed 
much to the painting of that -pathetic scene in Paradise Lost, in 
which £ve addresseth herself Co Adam for pardon and peace. 
At the intercession of his friends who wer6 present, after si 
short reludance, he generot|sIv sacrificed all his resentment to 
her tears: . " . , 

— ■- — soon his heart relented 

Tow'ards her, his life so late and sole delight> 

Now at his feet submissive in distress. 

978. As In our e'viUy'^ That is considering the excess of evil 
to which we are reduced ; zji\ elegit Latin use of the word as* 
Cie. Epist. Fam. iv. 9. « If am adhi^c, et factum tuum probatur* 
et, ut in tall rtf, etiam fortuna lauditur, xii. 2, Non nihil, ut in 
(antis malts, est profedum,** that is, considering our ill situation. 

989. CbVdless thou arti childless rem^iin :"] It is a strange 
mistake in some editions, and especially in Milton^s own^ 
where this iraperfedt verse i^ printed as a whole veri^e, and the 
^ords s9 De^tb wanting to complete the line are added to the 
next line, which is thereby made as much too long as this is 
too short. So Death shall be deceived bis glut, and with us tv^o^ 

1007. She ended here ' 

— «o much of death ber thoughts 

Had entertained as dyd hfr chtektivitb ^4/^.] Yirg* ■^n^ 
J7.499. 

HaQC effata silet : pallor simul ocoupat or4« 

—— maculisque trementes 

Interfusa genas, ct pallida morte futura. /En* Iv. 644* 

10 II. — bi^ more (fttentiv^ mind'] Attending more to what 
had passed, calling to mind foith ^ee^ their sentence, z\ in ver, 
1030. 

1024. ^^ bf forest^lV4\1 This word appears too low fof 
heroic poetry : it might not be so trite and vulgar formerly \ 
for Fairfax likewise uses it in his Jerusalem, Cant. 15^ St. 47. 

But forth there crept (from whence I cannot say) 

An ugly serpent, yfh\ch forestaU'd their way, 

J071. — witb matter sere foment f] 5<r<dry; accoj4ing tq 
Virgirs exaft description, iEn. i. 175. 

Suscepitque ignem foliis, atque aridacircum 

Nutrimenta dedit, rapuitque in fomite fiamman;* 

1071. Or by colMon of tv^o bodies grin^ 
?oi. in* ' ' * ^ ' 
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Tke mr sttrhe to frtt at Utg the eUuds &c.] Our pact had 

Locfttins here in mind, and plainly- alludes to bis accouat of 

the origin of fire, v« 1091. 

Now for the rise of fire 1 Swift thunder thrown 
From broken sulphurous clouds first ^rou£;ht it down; 
For many things take fire : when lightning flies, 
And sttlphurpus vapours fill the lower skies, (^c. Creech* 
1075. Twe the tUntligbtningA To tint is derived from the 

Saxon tjnan Co light, to uadk j nqm whence also we have the 

moi^t'mdcr* 
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1. Thus tbey in lowest flight &c.] MILTON hu ih«WB 
t wonderful art in describing' that variety of passionty which 
arise in our first parents upon the breach of the commandment 
that had been given them. We see them gradually passing 
from the triumph •( their guilt through remorse^ shame» de- 
spair^ contrition^ prayer and hope, to a perfe^ and complete 
repentance. At the end of the tenth book they are represent- 
ed as prostrating themselves upon the ground, and watering the 
earth with their tears : to which the poet joins this beautiful 
circumstance, that they offered up their penetential prayers on 
the very plabe where their judge appeared to them when be pro- 
nounced their sentenced There is a beauty of the same kind ia 
a tragedy of: Sophocles, where CEdipus, after having put out 
h\s own eyes, instead of breaking his neck from the palace-bat- 
tlements ( which furnishes so elegant an entertainment for our 
English audience) desires that he may be conduced to mount 
Cithaerony in order to end his life in that >ery place where he 
yu exposed in his infancy, and where he should then have 
di^d, had the will of his parents been executed. As the author 
never fails to give a poetical turn to his sentiments^ he de- 
scribes in the ^ginning of this book the acceptance which 
these their prayers met with, in a short allegory formed upon 
that beautiful passage in holy Writ: (Rev. viii. 3. 4.} << An4 
another Angel came and stood at the altar, having a golden 
censer; and there was given unto him much mcense, that he 
should offer it with the prayers of all saints upon the gojden al- 
tar which was before the throne : and the smoke of the incense* 
vrhich camt with the prayers of the saiats, ascended up before 
God.** We have the tar«e thought expressed a second time in 
the intercession of the Messiah, which is conceived in very 
emphatic stnomtntsand expressiQBS. jUdhon* 
• ft 
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5. I I that siihi now breathed , . 

Unutterable, '\ That sighs inexpressible burst fot&ii WhicH 
God^s Holy Spirit^ the spirit of supplication andlntercessioni 
breathed into tbein> and wafted itp to Heaven with nimblest 
Ipeed^ 

8. yet tbelrport Sec."] This yet refers so far back as to line 
the first) << Thus they in lowest plight repentant stood pray- 
ings yet their port not of mean suitersj** all the intermediate 
lines being to be understood as in a parenthesis. « Nor did 
their petition seem of le^s importance, than vfhcii the ancient 
palir** so renowned *< in old fables, yet not so ancient a pair as 
Adam and Eve, Deucalion slnd chaste Pyrrha,** in order « to re- 
store the race of mslnkiiid after the deluge, stood devoutly 
praying before the shrine of Themis** the Goddess of justice^ 
who had the tnost famous oracle of thoie days. The poet 
could not have thought of a more atft similitude to illustnitt 
his subject, and he hai plainly fetched it from O vid, Met.' i. 3lS* 

Higii on the Summit of this dubiods cliff, 

Peucalion waftiiig, moor*d his little skiif. 

He with his wifci Were only left behind 

Of perishM rain ; they tWo were human kiijd* 

The Mountain Nymphs, and Themis they stdor^^ 

And front her oraclcS relief implore. 

The most upright of moi'tal mdn wis he. 

The most sincere and holy woman she. i i 

O righteous Thbnlis, if th6 pow*rs above 

By pray*rs are bent td pity and to love ; 

If human miseries can move thdr mind $ 

If yet they can forgive, and yet be kiridj 

Tell how we may restore, by second birtbi 

Mlokind, and people desolated earth. Dryien* 
Milton has been often censured for his frequent allusions to Che 
Heathtfn mythplogy, and for mixing fables with sacred truths: 
but it may be observe^ in favour of hiin> that what he borro^n 
from the Heathen mythology, he commonly applies only by 
way of similitude \ and a similitude from thence may illustrate 
his subje6^ as well as from any thing else. 

l^,^^<ame in sight &c.] Milton- in this allegorical descrip- 
tion of the repentant prayers of our first parents, very roach 
CKceedt the two great masters of Italian poetry, Ariosto atfd 
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TassO) who have attempted something in the same way* See 
Carlomagno*s prayer In the former, Cant. 14. St. 73 and 74$ 
and in the latter, Raimond's prayer^ Cant. 7. St. 79 ) and God« 
frey*s. Cant. 13. St. 72* 

38. The tmell of f tact tow*ard mankind\\ The peace offer* 
jng is frequently called ah offtring of a swctt savour unto tkt 
Lord* So Lcvit* iii. 5. Htylin* 

44. Madt ont w'ttb mi as J with tbit am o»r.] ^ < That they 
all may be one, as thou Father art in me, and 1 in thee s and 
the glory which thou gavest me, I have given them 5 that they 
jDay be one, even as we are one.** John xvii. zi, 21. 

74* His trumptthtard in Oreb sinct ftrbats Sk»'\ For the law 
was given on mount Oreb with tbt noitt oftbe trumftt, £xod. 
ZK. 18, and at the general judgment, according to St. Paul, Z 
Thess. Iv. 16, *< The Lord shall descend from Heaven with a 
shout, with the voice of the Arch- Angel, and with the trump 
•f God." 

78. Ofamarantine sbadtA See iii. 353, and the note there* 

%%• And took tbtir stats \\ Dr. Bentley says that if the poet 
gave it thus, he had forgot himself $ for he never makes the 
Angels to sit round the throne of God : But if he never did 
elsewhere, he has authority for doing so here. I know that it 
is a maxim with the schoolmen. Sola sedit Trinitasy that only 
the three persons in the Trinity sits but this ^contrary to 
Scripture; for in Rev.iv. 4, and xi* 16, the four and twenty 
elders are described as sitting on stats round about tbt tbront* 
There is no occasion then to read with the Do^or and took tbtir 
standi especially whpn it is considered that the idea of taking 
«uits so much better with stats than stand* Prarct* 

The Angels are generally represented to be standing, or falling 
down before: the throne of God j because they are generally em« 
ployed there in ads of praise and adoration. But here they arc 
introduced in another chara^er, called to synod, like a grand 
council, or to be as it were atsissors with the Almighty, when 
he was to pronounce his decree on fallen man : and therefom 
the poet very properly says, tbty took tbtir stats. And thus our 
Saviour tells the Apostles, tbty sbailsit on tnvtlvt tbronts as his 
atmnon, judging tbt twtlvt tribts ofltratL Mat* xix. ftS* 

Grtttnweods 

84. OSans ScQ,1 The assembling of all the Angels cf Hm« 
• 3 
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Ten* to bear the solemn decree passed upon Man, is represent 
cd in very IWely ideas. The Almighty is here described as re- 
membering mercy in the midstof judgment, and commanding 
Michael to deliver his message in the mildest terms> lest the 
spirit of Man> which was already broken with the sense of his 
guilt and misery, should fail before him. Addison» 

This whole speech is founded upon the following passage in 
Genesis iii. iz, A3, 24. **• And the Lord God said, Behold the 
Man is become as one .of us, to know good and evil : And now 
lest he put forth his hand, and take also of the tree of life, and 
eat and live for ever \ Therefore the Lord God sent him forth 
from the Garden of Eden, to till the ground fr6m whence he 
was taken. So he drove out the man : and he placed at the 
cast of the garden of Eden Cherubims and 4 flaming sword, 
which turned every way to keep the way of the tree of life.*' 

86. Of. that defended fruit \\ Forbidden fruit, from defendre 
(French) to forbid. 

99* Micbaei, this my behest have thou in charge,'] Our au- 
thor has with great judgment singled out Micbaei to receive 
this charge. It would not have been so proper for the icciaUe 
spirit Raphael to have executed this order : but as Michael was 
the principal Angel employed in driving the rebel Angels out of 
Heaven, so he was the most proper to expel our first parents 
too out of Paradise. 

in. Bewailing their, excess, 1 God is here represented as 
pitying our first parents, and even while he is ordering Michael 
to drive them out of Paradise, orders him at the same txmtto 
bide all terror ; and for the same reason he chooses to speak of 
their offence in the softest manner, calling it only an excess^ a 
going beyond the bounds of their duty, by the same metaphor 
as sin is ohen callei transgression* 

128 four faces each &c.] Among the poetical parts 

of Scripture, which Milton has so finely wrought into this part 
of his narration, I must not omit that wherein Ezekiel speak' 
ing of the Angels who appeareii to him in vision, adds that 
«« every one had four faces,'* and that " their whole bodies, 
and their backs, and their hands, and their wings were full of 
•yes round, about. Addison. 

135, Leucothea w<iA'rf,] The JVhite Goddess ^ as the name 
Ia Greek impor tsj the same with Matuta in Latin, as Cicers 
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saysy <^ Lucothea nominata a Graecis, Matuta habetar a nos- 
tris." Tusc. i. 12. "Quae Lucothxa a Graecis, a nobis Ma- 
tuta. dlcitur.** Pe Nat. Deor. iii. 19. And Matuta is ttie early 
morning that ushers in the Aurora rosy with the sun-beam<> 
according to Lucretius, v. 655. 

Tempore item certo roseani Matuta per oras 
i£theris Auroram defert et lumina pandit. 
And from Matuta is derived Matutinus, early in the mornins^ 
This is the last morning in the poem, the morning of the fatal 
day in which our first parents were expelled out of Paradise. Ic 
is impossible to say how much time is taken up in the aStiofk 
of this poem. Mr. . Addison reckons only ff;i days, that is* 
he supposes that our first parents were expelled out of Paradise 
the very next day after the fall. The author, we think, is not 
very exacl in the computation of time, and perhaps he afFefted 
(ome obscurity in this particlar, and did not choose to define* 
as the Scripture itself has not defined, how soon affcer the fall 
it was that our .first parents were driven out of Paradise. 

157. j^ssures me that the bitterness of death ^ 

Is past,] Adam is made to talk in the language of Agag, I 
Sam. XV. 32. « And Agag said. Surely the bitterness of death 
is past." 

159, Eve rightly call' J mother o/alimank'indf']Gtn»\ii,20» 
« And Adam called his wife's name Eve, because she was the 
mother of all living.'* He called her before Ishah, JVoman, hi" 
cause she ivas taken out of lsh» Man, Gen. ii. 23. 
—Woman is her name, of Man 
Extracted 
as it is expressed viii. 496. But now he denominates her £vr 
or Hay ah from a Hebrew word which signifies to Ih/e, in firm 
belief that God would make her the mother of all mankind » 
and of the promised Seed particularly. . Our poet had called 
her Eve before by way of anticipation. 

175. Her rosy progress smiling j] This may «ervc to con- 
firm what we observed before, that Ltuccthea is the most early 
morning, that ushers in the Aurora j she was pale and wbi$i 
before, but now she is rosy red, with the nearer a. proachof the 
sun-beams, agreeably to the quotation that we made above from 
Lucretius. And the expr^^ssion of tlie morn*s hegitinirg her prp" 
grtst seems to bie copied fr jm Shakcspear^ x Henry it* Att ii» 
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•-the heavenly- harnessM team 

Begins his golden frogms in the east. 
x8i. Sosfake, Sec.'] The conference of Adam and Eve is 
ittU of moving sentimsnts. Upon their going abroad after the 
• melancholy night which they had passed together, they disco- 
▼er tlie lion and the eagle pursalng each of them their piey to« 
wards the eastern gate of Paradise. There is a double beauty 
in this incident, not only as it presents great and just omens, 
which are always agreeable in poetry, but as it expresses that 
tnmity which was now produced in the animal creation. The 
poety to shew the like changes in nature, as well as to grace hit 
fable with a noble prodigy, represents the sim in an eclipse. 
This particular incident has likewise a fine tffe€t upon ths 
imagination of the reader, in regard to what follows ; for at the 
tame time that the sun is under an ccliose, a bright cloud de- 
scends in the western quarter of the Heavens, filled with an 
ho t of Angels, and more luminous than the sun itself. The 
%irh )le theatre of nature is darkened, that this glorious machine 
82 ly appear in all its lustre and magnificence, jiddhon* 

204. Darkness ere dafs mid-course,] 

£t noAis faclem nebulas fecisse volucres 

Sub nitido miratadie. Ov. Met. t. 602. 

104. ■ ojtd morning light &c. ] I think it would not be 
amiss to refer the curious reader to Marino\ description of the 
descent of the three Goddesses upon mount Ida, C. 2. St. 67. 
which is a scene of the same sort with this, and painted, I 
think, even in livelier colours than this of Milton. Tbyer, 

113. Not that more glorious, Sec] That was not a more 
glorious apparition of Angels, which appeared to Jacob in Ma- 
hanaim. Gen. xxaii. i, 2. <» Ami Jacob went on his way, and 
the Angels of God met him : And when Jacob saw them, he 
said, This is God's host; and he called the name of that place 
Mahanaim.** Nor that which appeared on the flaming mount 
in i^othan against the king of Syria, when he levied wfar against 
a single man, not like a generous enemy, but like a base assas- 
sin endeavoured to take him by surprise, namely Elisha, for 
•having disclosed the designs of the king of Syria to the king of 
IsraH, a Kings vi. 13, Gff. '< And it was told him, saying* 
Behold he is in Dothan. Therefore sent ho thither horses, 
- and chariots, and a great host s and they came by iiight aai 
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Compassed the city about* And when the servant of the maa 
of God was risen early> and gone forth> behold an host com- 
passed the city both with horses and chariots ; and his servant 
said unto him, Alas> my master^ how shall we do ? And he an« 
swered. Fear not: for they that be with us aire more than theyr 
that be with them. And Elisha prayed 4jnd said» Lord> I pray 
thee^ open his eyes that he may see. And the Lord opened 
the eyes of the young man, and he saw : and behold, the moun- 
tain was fi^l of horses, and chariots of fire round about Elisha.** 

220* H^ar uttpraclaim'd*'] The severe censure on this makes 
me fancy that Milton hinted at the war with Holland, which 
broke 6u^^ 1664, when we surprised and took the DUitch 
Bourdeau/ . (^^3|^<°'^c ^ar was proclaimed, which the Whig« 
machexQ|' . ,* Vi^ltj^t* ff^ari^urion* 

238.—^. .. ,^ng€l soon drew nigbiSec,"} I jleed not ob- 
serve hovh^^^j^hls author, who always suits his parts to 
the adiars wnbii^ he introduces^ has employed Michael in tho 
expulsion of our first parents from Paradise. The Arch- An- 
gel on this occasion neither appears in his proper shape, nor ia 
that familiar manner with which Raphael the sociable Spirit 
entertained th^ father of mankind before the fail. His person* 
liis post, and behaviour are suitable t»a Spirit of the highesc 
rank, and exc[uisitely described in the following passagen 

jidditott* 

%42« Lh/elier than Mtli&teanfl Of a livelier colour and rich<i 
cc dye than any made at Melibeeaf a city of Thessaly, famous 
for a fish called ostruffif there caught and used in dying the no- 
blest purple. , 

144 .-^Ir» bad dipt the moof ; ] A most poetical expression* 
He^ad said before, tnat it was livelier than the Meiiboeaa grain* 
or than that oi Sarraj it excelled the most precious purples 
but now he says that /r» herself had given the colour, the mqsc 
beautiful colours being in the rainbow. 

a6i . And send tbeefrom the garden forth to till 

'the ground whence thou wast takent fitter so\U'\ It is after 
the manner oi Homer, that the Angel is here made to deliver 
the order he had received in the very words he had received it* 
Homer's exactness is so great in this kind, that sometimes I 
I know not whether it is not rather a fault. He observes .this 
method not only when orders are given by a superior powei^ 
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^•C also wheo messages are sent between equals. Bat In the 
passage before usy there is all the beauty and simplicitj of Ho« 
mtft without any of his faults* Heit are only two lines repeat- 
ed out of one speech, and a third out of another ; ver. 481 and 
liere again ver. 259. 

But longer in this Paradise to dwell. 
And it is a decree pronounced solemnly by the Almighty, and 
certainly it would not haVe become the Angel, who was scot 
to put it ib execution, to deliver it in any odier words chair 
those of the Almighty. And kt me add, that it was the mon 
proper and necessary to repeat the words in this place, as the 
catastrophe of the poem depends so thuch upon them, and by 
them the fate of Man is determined, and Paradise, is Ust, 

263. lie added not, for Adam at the netvs &c.] How na- 
turally and justly does Milton here describe the diflPerent ef-* 
feds of grief upon Our fiist parents ! Mr. Addison has aVrtady 
remarked upon the beauty and propriety of Eve^s complaint, 
but I think there is an additional beauty to be observed when 
one considers the fine contrast which there is betwixt that and 
Adam*s sorrow, which was silent and thoughtful, as Evb's was 
loud and hasty, both consistent with the different charaders of 
t^e sexes, which Milton has indeed kept up with great ezad* 
ness through the whole poem. Tbyer* ' 

s68* O unexpeBed itrckpi &c.] £ve*s complaint upon hear- 
ing that she was to be removed from the garden-of Paradise, is 
wonderfully beautiful: the sentiments are not only proper to 
the subjed, but have aomething in them particularly soft and 
vomanish. Additom 

" 296. CiUsthl, whether &c.] Adam*s speech abounds with 
thoughts, which are equally moving, but of a more masculine 
and elevated tarn. Nothing can be conceived more sablime 
and poetical than the following passage in it. 

This most afflids me,- that departing hence &t» Addutn. 
There is the same propriety in these speeches of Adam and 
Eve, as the critics have observed In the speeches of Priam and 
Hecuba to dissaade Hedoi from fighting with Achilles in the 
twenty -second book of the Iliad, where the sentiments are ex- 
cellently adapted to the different charaders of the father and 
mother* And this, says Mr. Pope, purs me in mind of a jir- 
4iciottf stroke in Milton, With regard to the several charadeit 
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«f Aflam and Eve. When the Angel is driving them both out 
of Parad1se9 Adam grieves that he must leave a place where ho 
had conversed with God and his Angels ; but Eve laments that 
the shall never more behold t!he fine flowers of Eden : Here 
Adam mourns like a man, and Eve like a woman* 

366. Ascetid 

This hiiiij The Angel afterwards leads Adam to the high* 
est mount ot I^aradlsei and lays before him a whole hemisphere, 
as a proper stage for those visions which were to be represented 
on it. I have before observed how the plan of Milton^s poem 
is in many particulars greater than that of the Iliad or iCneid* 
Virgirs hero, in the last of these poems, is entertained with « 
sight of all those who are to descend from him ; but though 
that episode is justly admired as one of the noblest designs in 
the whole iCneid, every one must allow that this of Mi [ton it 
of a much higher nature* Adam's vision is not confined to 
any particular tribe of mankind, but extends to the whole 
species* Addison, 

^Sj.'^et Eve (for I have drenched ber ey.ei ) 

Here sleep below, "] It may be asked why Eve was not per* 
mitted to see this vision, asshe had no less occasion than Adam, 
therAy to learn true patience \ but Milton here only continues 
the same decorum which he had before observed, when he 
made Eve retire upon Raphaers beginningiiis conference with 
Adam, book viii. Besides the tenderness of the female mind 
could not be supposed able to bear the shocking scenes, whicH 
were going to be represented. 

374* to overcokt 

By suffering,"] Virg. iEn, v. 710. 

C^icquid erit, superanda omnis fortuna ferendo est. 

381. Not higher that bill &c.] That hill was not higheft 
thereon the devil set our Saviour (the second man, i Cor* xv« 
47 ; the last Adam, ver. 45*) ^ ''show him all the kingdoms 
of the world, and the glory of them. Matth. iv. 8. The pro- 
spers are well compared together, and the 'first thought of the 
one might probably be taken from the other : and as the one 
makes part of the subjed of Paradise Lost, so doth the other 
of Paradise Regained. 

387. i ' f rom the destined walls 

0/Caiubaluf &c«] He &xu take* « view of Atiaj and tbeet 
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of the nortberii parts, the 4esttiCd waifs not' yet in being but 
designed to \k (which is to be understood of ali the rest) 0/ 
CamiaiUi ieat of Catbaian Cavt the principal city of Cathay, a 
province of Tartary» the ancient seat of the Chams, andSa- 
tnarcband by Oxus, die chief city of Zagathaian Tartary near 
the river Oxis, Temir^s tbrone, the birth place and royal resi- 
dence of Tamerbne ; and from the northern he passes to the 
eastern ant) southern parts of Asia, t9 Paquln or Pekin ofSi', 
naan king\, the capital of China, the country of the ancient 
Sinse mentioned by Ptoleniy> iind tbene to Agr^ and La- 
tor, two great cities in the empire of the great Mogul, dtmn to 
the golden Cbersonesef that is Malacca, the most southern pro- 
montory of the East'Indies, so called on s^ccount of its ridiesy 
to distinguish it from the other Chersoneses or peninsulars, or 
Vfbere the Persian in Ecbatan sat, Ecbatana formerly the ca- 
pital city of Persia, or, since in Hispaban, the capitaVcity at 
present, orvfbert tbe Russian Ksar 9 the Csar of Muscovy, in 
Moscow, then the metropolis of all Russia, or tbe Sultan in Si- 
xance, the Grand Signiorin Constantinople, formerly Byzanti- 
um) Turcbeitan-borrtf as the Turks came from Turcbcstui, a 
province of Tartary. He passes now- into Africa; nor could 
bis eye not ken tb^ empire of Negm, the upper Ethiopia or the 
land of the Abysslnlans, subje^ tonne sovereign, stiled in their 
own language Negus or king, and by the l^uropeans Prestor 
John, to bis utmost port Ercoco,OT Erquico on the Red Sea, the 
jiorth'east boundary of the Abyssinian'empire, and tbe less ma- 
•ritime kings, the lesser kingdoms on the se4 coast, MomboKa 
end Sluilola, and Melindy all near the line in Zanguebar, a 
great region of the lower Ethiopia on the eastern or Indian sea, 
and subject to the Portuguese, and Sofala tbougbt Opbir, ano- 
ther kingdom and city on th<e same sea, mistaken by Purchas 
agid others for Qphir, whence Solomon brought' gold to tbt 
realm of Congo, a kingdom in the lower Ethiopia on tbe western 
shore, «» the others were on the eastern* and Angola farthest 
south, another kingdom south of Congo; Or thence from Niger 
fioodi the river Niger that divides Negroland into two parts, to 
Atlas mount in the most western parts of Africa, tbe kingdoms 
•f Almansor, the countries over which Almansor was king, 
namely F«?« and Sus, Morjoceo and Algiers', andTremeun, all 
l^ingdoms ia Qvbary. After Africa be comes to Ettiope, Ot 
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Europe tbenett ami where Rome was to sway the vforld : the 
less is said of Europe as it is so well kaown. Jn ifirit perhaps . 
he alio saw, he could not see it otherwise, as America was on 
the opposite side of the globe^ rjcb Mexico in North America 
the seat of Montexume, Who was subdued by the Spanish gene- 
ra] Cortes, and Cusco in Peru in South America, the richer seat 
of Atabaitpay the last emperor subdued by the Spanish general 
Pizarro, and yet unspoil d Guiana, another country of South 
America not then invaded and spoiled, whose great city, name» 
ly Manhoa, Geryon*s sons, the Spaniards from Geryon, an a^<r 
cient king of Spain, call ^l Dorado^ or the golden city, on ac^ 
count of its richness and extent. And thus he surveys the 
four different parts of the world, but it must be confessed, 
more with an ostentation of learning, than with any a4ditional 
beauty to the poem. 
41 1 hut to nobler sights 

Michael from AdartCs t^ts the film removed,"] These woich 
follow are nobfer sights, being not only of cities and kingdoms* 
but of the principal adtiona of men to the final consummation 
of things. And to prepare Adam for these sights the Angel 
rtmov'd the film from bis eyes, as Pallas removed the mistn 
from Diomedes his eyes, Iliad v. 127. 

Yet more, from mortal mists I purge thy eyes, 
And set to view the warring Deities* P4/>e« 
And as Venus did likewise from those of ^neas, iSn* \u 6ip4« 
Now cast your eyes around j while 1 dissolve 
The mists and films that mortal eyes involve. 
Purge from your sight the dross, and mike you see 
The shape of each avenging Deity. J)ryden, 
414.— ^Kr^V with euphrasy and rue} ^Cieaied the organs of 
his sight with rue and euphrasy or eye -bright^ so narqed from 
its clearing virtue. Hume: 

429. His eyes he open'd and beheld afield, Sp?.] In this great 
review which Adam takes of all his sons and daughte s, the 
first objects he is presented with exhibit to him the srtry of 
Cain and Abel, which is drawn together with much closeness 
and propriety of expression. That curiosity and natural hor- 
ror, which arises in Adam at the sight of the first dying man^ 
IS touched with great beauty. Addison, 

434* A sweaty reaper from his tillage brought &c.] It may 
iroL* III* T 
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1>e proper to compare this account with the sacred history, to 
which italludesy Gen. !▼• 2. &c. <^ And Abel was a keeper of 
sheep, but Cain was a tiller of the ground. A0d in process 
of time it came to pass, that Cain brought of the fruit of the 
ground, an offering to the Lord. And Abel, he also brought of 
die firstlings of his fSocIc, and of the fat thereof.** The Scrip- 
ture says only ** The Lord had respeA unto Abel, and to his 
offering ; but unto Cain and to his offering he had notrespcd." 
<' And Cain was rery ¥rroth»And Cain talked w.th Abel his 
brother, and it came to pass when they were in the field, that 
Cain rose up against Abel his brother, and slew him.** This 
is very projMSrly made the first vision, and Is so much enlarged 
upjn, as it is of Adam*s immediate descendants, 

458. and tt* other* i faith a^rov^d] It was, ac- 
cording to the author of the epistle to the Hebrews, who bears 
this testimony to it, xi. 4. «<By faith Abel offered unto 
Cod a more exceltent sacri^ce than Cain, by which he obtained 
witness that he was righteous, God testifying of his gifts ; and 
by it he being dead, yet speaketh.** 

477. — Immediately a place &c.] The second vision sets be. 
fdre him the image ;9f death in a ^reat variety of appearances. 
The Angel, to give him a general idea of those tfitCti which 
his guilt had brought upon his posterity, places before him a 
large hospital or lazar- house, filled with persons lying under all 
kinds of mortal diseases. How finely has the poet told us that the 
sick persons languished under lingering and incurable distem* 
pers, by an apt and jud cious use of such imaginary beings as 
those I mentioned in my last paper ! The passion, which like* 
wise rises in Adam on this occasion, is very natural. The dis« 
course between the Angel and Adam which follows, abooadi 
with noble morals. Addism* 

4S7. Maraimuti'\ The word is Greek, and it signifies a 
](ind of consumption, accompanied witha fever wasting the bo- 
4y by degrees. 

489.' Dire tvas the tostingf deep the groans ; Despair kcA 
This is intirely in the piSuresque i^ahoer of Spenser, and 
•eems to allude particularly to that,Heautifal p'assage, where 
describing the way to Pluto's grisly 'reign, he riepresents Pain, 
Strife, Revenge, &c» as so many persons assembled, and over 
them sat Hoiror soaring with grim hucj and beating bis iroA 
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Wings* Faery Qjieen, book i'u cant. 7. st. ii. to 14* 

By that way*s side there sat infernal Pain, &c. Tbytr. 
The breaks and pauses in this verse are admirable} and thif 
beaaty is unproved by each period^s beginning w.th the same 
letter </. 

Dire was the tossing, ^eep the groans \ Despair 
49 5 . Adam t»e^t 

Tboufh noi o/womaa born\ eompaition qutlVd 
His FestofmaHf and gave him uf to tear{\ This thoight (as 
Mr. Whalley observes) is certainly from Shakespear, whose 
words Milton has preserved at the close of the sentence. 
I had not so much of man about me. 
Bat all my mother came into my eyes. 
And gave me uf to tears, Henry v. aQ. iv. 
517. To serve ungovertCd appetitei\ Appetite here is made • 
person : and took bis image wbom tbej servd, that is ungo- 
verned appetite's, a brutitb vice, that waf the principal occa* 
sion of the sin of Eve^ induffive mainly to tbe sin of Eve* How 
di/Terent is this image of God's ima^e, when (as weiead Ui 
iv. S914} 

' in their looks divine 
Theinuge of their glorious Maker shoney 
Truth, wisdom, sandlitude severe and pure ! 
531. Tbe rule of not too mucbA Ne quid nimis* 

537. Gatber'd, not barsbly pfhck'd^fer deatb mature :] He 
seems to have had in mind this passage of Cicero de Sene^» 
19, << £t quasi pomaex arboribus, crudasi sint, vi avelluotur; st 
matura et coda, decidunt : sic vitamadolescentibus vis auTert^ 
senibvis maturitas.^* . « 

538. But tbeu thou must outlive kc.} There is something 
very just and poetical in this description of the miseries of old 
age, so finely contrasted as they are with the opposite pleasures 
of youth. It is indeed short, but vastly expressive, and I think 
ought to excite the pity as well as the admiration of the reader) 
since the poor poet is here no doubt describing what he felt at 
the time he wrote it, being then in the decline o{ life, and trow* 
bled with various infirmities* Tbyer. 

554. ■ p ermit to Heaven :] Permitte DIvis* Hor. Od. 
i. ix.Qv ^ 

556. He looked and saw a spacious plain, ftc] As tlierf it 
T % 
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nothing more delightful In poehy than a contrast and opj^osU 
tion of incidents, the abthor after this melancholy prospeft of 
ile::th and sickness, raises up a scene of mirth, love, and jollity. 
The secret pleasure that steals info Adam's heart, as he is in- 
Vnt \ipon this vision, is imagined with great delicacy. I must 
not omit the description of the loose female troop, who seduced 
the sons of God, as they are called in Scripture* 

Fo;: that fair female troop thou saw'st, &c. Addison, 
55?» ^^f^ ''»^* of various bue\ &c.] These were the tcnH 
of the , posterity of Cain, as the author himself afterwards in- 
Btruftsus ; ** by some were herds of cattle gracing ; these be- 
longed to Tabal, he was the father of such as dwell in tents- 
and of such as have tattle." Gen* iv. 20. «* Others, whence 
the sound was heard of harp and organ ; these belonged to Ju» 
l)a1, he was the father of all such as handle the harp and organ.'* 
Gen* iv* 21. '<In other part stood one at the forge, this was 
fTubal-Cain, an instructor of every artificer in brass andiron." 
Gen. iv. 22. Milton is more particular in this description, as he 
was liim self a lover of music, and a performer upon the organ. 
573. F,uiil or grav' n'\ By melting or carving. Humt 

^73, -J After these,'^ As being the descendants of the 

younger brother, but on the htihtr s'ldey Cain having been banish- 
ed into a more distant country, a different sort, the posterity 
of Seth wholly diffierent from that of Cain, Jrom the bigb 
fieigbh*ring huls tvhtcb was their seat, having their habitation 
in the mountains near Paradise, down to the plain descendedt 
where the Cainites dwelt : by their guise just men tbey seen'dt 
and ail their s'udy bent to worship Cod aright ^ the Scripture it- 
self speaks of them as the worshippers of the true God, itni 
know bis works not bid^ and Josephus and other writers inform 
us that they were addicted to the study of natural philosophy) 
and especially of astronomy, nor was it their last care and stu- 
dy to know those things which might preserve freedom and 
peace to men,' Though this account of the Sethites be in the 
general agreeable to Scripture, yet the particulars of their living 
in the mountains near Paradise, and of their descending thence 
Into the plain, and their corrupting themselves in that manner 
with the daughters of Cain, our author seems to Have taken 
from the oriental writers^ and particularly from die Annals of 
Eafiichiut. 
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582. ji hevy of fair women ,"] A hevy is a company^ of the 
luliaa hiva (sayi Hume J a covey of partridges. 

621. To tbeu tbat iober race of men , Seel As we read in 
Gen. vl. 2. « The sons of God saw the daughters of meo^ 
that they were fair; and they took them wives of all which 
they chose.** It i« now generally agreed that this passage is to 
be understood of the sons of Sethy che worshippers of the true 
God making matches with the idolatrous daughters of wicked 
Caitf; and Milton very rightly puts this construction upon it 
here, though elsewhere he seems to give into the old exploded' 
conceit of tbe Angels becomingenamoured with the daughters of 
men« See iii. 4631 and the note there^ and likewise ▼. 447* 
and Parad. Reg. ii. 178, ^<. 

638. He looked f and saw wide territory ipreai &c.J The 
next vision is of a quite contrary nature, and filled with the 
horrors of war. Adam at the sight of it melts into tears, and 
breaks out into that passionate speech^ 
O what arc these, 
Death's ministers, not men 6fr. Addtsoni 
642.<— fOT^riff :] An old word for enterprise. It is used la 
the Mask. 

660. In other fart the scepter* d heralds call Arc] It may be 
noted here once for all, that in this visioa&ry part Milton has 
frequently bad h'.s eye upon Homer, and several of the imagea 
which are represented to Adam are copiet of the descriptiona 
on the shield of Achilles, Iliad zuiii. .'^ 

His eyes he open*d, and beheld a fields 
Part arable and tilth, whereon were sheaves 
New reap*d, the othe^ part sheep-walks and folds. 
Is not this Homer*s description a IjttJe contracted ?ver. 550, &f^ 
Another field rose high with ^vtng<^ain \ 
With bended sickles stand the reaper train. ' 
Here stretch'd in ranks the levefd swarths are found. 
Sheaves heapM on sheaves, here thicken up the ground* 
Pope* And^er. $%j,it&* 
Next this, the eye the art of Vulcan leads 
Deep through fair forests, and a length of meads | 
And stalls and folds, and scacterM cots between, 
And fieecy fi jcks that whiten all the scent. 
The vision of marriages. 
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They light the nuptial torch, and bid invoke, 
, Hymen* th^o first to marriage rites invokM : 
With feast and music all the tents resound- 
Is i( not a most beautiful and exa£l copy of Homer ? yts* 
49 1) &c. 

Here sacred pomp, and genial feast delight. 
And solemn dance, and hymenaeal rite ; 
Along the street the new made brides ar^ led. 
With torches flaming to the nuptial bed : 
The youthful dancers in a circle bound 
To the soft flute, and cittern*s sliver sound. 
And in like manner the driving away of the sheep and oxen 
from forage, and the battle which thereupon ensues, may be 
«ompar^d with the following passage in Homer: ver. 5^7>^^« 
In arms the glitt*ring squadron rising round, 
Rush3udden \ hills of slaughter heap the ground. 
Whole iiocks and herds lie bleeding on the plains. 
And, all amidst them, dead, the shepherd swains* 
The bellowing oxen the besiegers hear. 
They rise, take horse, approach, and reach the war) 
They fight, they fall, beside the silver flood. 
The Waving silver seem'd to blush with blood* 
The description of the shield of Achilles is certainly one of the 
. finest peices of poetry in the whole Iliad, and our author h.s 
plainly shown his admiration and affc^ion for it by borrowing 
so many Scenes and images from it : but I think we may sny 
tliat they do not, like other copies, fall short of the origiaals, 
but generally exceed them, and receive this additional beauty, 
that they are most of them made representations of K^al histories 
and matters of fa6l. 

66 1 • To cotincil in the city gatei:'\ For there assemblies wert 
anciently held, and the judges used to sit. Gen. xxxiv. 20; 
Deut. xvi. 18 ; XXI. 19 j Zech. viii. i6. 

665. Of middle age one rising,'\ Enoch said to be of middU 
Mge, because he was translated when he was but 565 years old i 
a middle age then. Gen. v. 23. Richardson, 

688. Such ivere thtse giants, men of high renown \\ Gen. 
vi. 4. " Tncre were giants in the earth in those days ; and al- 
so after that, whtn the sons of God came in unto the dangh^i 
q( men, and they bare children to th«n i the vraic became 
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mighty men, which were of old, men of renown.** 

700. But be the itv^ntb from tbeey'\ Judc 14. << And Enoch 
also the seventh from Adam," &c. 

712. He lotted and saw tbe face of tbings quite cbang'd 5] 
Miicon, to keep np an agreeable variety in hia« visions, after 
having raised in the mind of his reader the several ideas of ter« 
ror which are conformable to the description of war, passes on 
to those softer images of triumphs and festivals, in that vision 
of lewdness and luxury, which ushers in the flood. Addisottm 

713. f reacb^d 
Conversion and repentance, as to souls 

In prison^ Th.s account of Noah*s preaching is (punded 
chiefly upon St. Peter, i Pet. ii. 5. « Noah, a preacher of 
righteousness,'* and x Pet. iii. 19, 20. « By which also he 
went and preached unto the spirits in prison, which sometimet 
were disobedient, when once the long-suffering of God waited 
in the days of Noah :** As what follow! of Noah*t desisting 
when he found his preaching inefl^e^lual, and i^emoving into 
another country, is taken from Josephus, Antiq. lib. i. c. iii. 

730. Measured by cubit, lengtb, and headtb, and beigbtb^J 
The dimensions of the ark are given Gen. vi. 15. *< The 
length of the ark shall be three hundred cubits, the breadth of 

t fifty cubits, and the heighih of it thirty cubits.** A cubit i« 
ihe measure from the elbow to the fingers ends, and is reckon- 
ed a fsK>t and a half. 

731. Smeared round witb piteb, and in tbe side a door &c.l 
Gen. vi, 14. « Thou shalt pitch it within and without with 
pitch ; and the door of the ark shalt thou set in the side thereof :" 
vcr. x6. « And take thou unto thee of all food thatis eaten, and 
thou shalt gather it to thee j and it shall be for food for thet 
and for them.*' 

735. Cume sevens f and patrs,"] Sevens of clean creatures, 
and pairs of unclean. For this and other particulars here men* 
tioned. See Gen. vii. 

73S. Mean Vfbile the soutb-ivind rose, &c.] As it is visible 
that the poet had his eye upon Ovid's account of the universal 
deluge, the reader may observs with how much judgment he 
h: has avoided eVery thing that is redundant or puerile in the 
Latin poet. We'donotsee here the wolf swimming among 
Shs sheep, nor any af thoss wanton knaginationt^ which $>Efie- 
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M found fault withy it vnbecoming the great catastrophe of iu« 
ture. If oar poet has imitated that verse in which Ovid cells 
lis that there vras nothing but sea» and that this sea bad no 
shore to ity he has not set the thought in such a light as to in- 
cur the censure which critics have passed upon it The bttter 
part of that Terse in Ovid is i^le and superfluoas, jtut just and 
beautiful in Milton : 

Jamque tnare et tellus nullum dlscrimen habehantt 

Nil Nisi pontus erat, deerant quoque littora ponto* 

■' Sea cover'd sea 

Sea without shore. » . . 

|tt Mi icon the former part of the description does not antici* 
pate the latter. How much more great and solemn on this oc- 
casion is that which follows ip our English poety 
' and in their palaces 

Where luxury late reignM^ sea-monsters whelp*d 

And stabled — 
than that in Ovid, where we are told that the sea calves lay m 
those places where the goats were used to browze. The sky*s be- 
in^ overcharged with clouds, the descending of the rains, the 
rising of the seas, and the appearance of the rainbow, aA such de- 
scriptions as every one must talce notice of. The circumstance 
relating to Paradise is so finely imagined^ and suitable to the 
opinions of many lesimed authorsy that I cannot forbear giving 
it a place in this paper { 
. ■ t hen shall this mount 

Of Paradise by might of waves be rnovM &c» 

The transition which the poet makes from the. vision of the 
deluge, to the concern it o<;casioned in Adam, is exquisitely 
graceful, and copied after Virgil, though the first thought it 
mtroduces is rather in the spirit of Ovid, 

How didst thou grieve then, Adam, to behold &c» 

I have been the mo<-e particular in my quotations out of the 
eleventh book of Paradise Lost, because it is not generally 
reckoned among the m)st shining books of this poem; for 
which reason the reader might be apt to overlook those msny 
passages in it which deserve our aJminftion. The eleventh and 
.. twelfth are, indeed built upon that single circumstance of the 
removal of our first parents^ from Paradise j but though this is 
ftot ifi itself so great a subjejft jtf that ill most of the foregoing 
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books, It ft extended and dignified with so many turprisins 
incidents and pleasing episodes, that these two last books can 
by no means be looked upon as unequal parts of this divine 
poem. I most further add> thkt had not Milton represented our 
first parents as driven out of Paradise^ his fall of man would 
not have been complete, and consequently hisa^ioo would have 
been imperfedi. Addmn* 

770. Let no man uek &c.] This monition was not Imperti* 
neat at' a time when the folly of casting nativities was still ia 
use* 'iVarhurtonm 

798. SbaU wkh their freedm loit all mktui /oj«] Miltoft 
every where shows his love of liberty, aifdhc observes very rightiy 
that the k>ss of liberty if soon followed by the loss of til virtue 
and religion* There are sueh sentiments in several parts of hit 
prose works, as well as in Aristotle and odier masters of politics* 
$24. ■ I all tbf cataraBt 

Of Heaven set open «n the earth shall pottr 
Ram day and night \ all fountains of the diep 
Broke tip,] Gen. vii. 1 1. « The same day were all the foua- 
taiDS of the great deep broken up,' and the windows of Heaven 
were opened." The toindows of Heaven are translated the ctf- 
taroBs in the Syriac and Arabic versions, and in the Septua- 
gint and Vulgar Latin, which Milt»n here follows, and the 
great deep is the vast abyss of waters contained within the 
bowels ot the earth, and in the sea. 

836. To teach thee that God attrihutes to place 
tiosan&ity^ ftcj Milton om.ts no opportunity of lashing 
what he thought supefstttiout.- These lines may serve as one 
instance, and I think he plainly here alludes to the manner of 
consecrating churches used by Archbishop Laud* See Hume*s 
History, vol. vi. 

S40.— fib< dark bull 4n the foody"] A ship is said to hull 
when all her sails, are taken down, and she floats to and fro* 

Richardson, 
S4 1 . IVhifh now abated ; for the clouds were fitd^ 
Drhi'n by a keen north tuind,] The Scripture says only that 
«< God made a wind to pass over the earth 5" it is most proba- 
ble that it . was a north-wind^ as that is such a drying wind : 
hut our poet follows Ovidr iti this as wcU as Kveral other par- 
ticulars, Met. a. 318* 
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843. ff^rmkled thifict •fdituii^ as irc^yVj] This ailosive 
compariion of the turfacc of the decreasing waters, wrinkled 
by die wind, to the wrinkles of a decaying old age, is very far 
fetched and eztrediely boyishj but the author makes us ampie 
amends tn the remaining part of this description of the abating 
of the flood. The circumUanccs of it ace few, but selefted 
with great judgmeaty and expressed with 00 less spirk and 
beaoty. In this respeft Milton greatly excels the Iuliaos» who 
are geoerally too prolix in their deKriptionst and think they 
have never said enough whilst any thing remains unsaid. When 
once enough is said to excite in the leader's mind a proper idea 
of what the poet is tepicseotingy whatever is added> hovKver 
beautifuiy serves only to teixe &t fancy instead of pkaaiog it» 
and rather cools than improves that glow of pkasure, vrhicb 
arisei in the mind upon its first contcmpbirionoif any surprising 
fieene of nature well painted out* Of this Milton was very 
•ensible, and thron^ot his whole poem has scarcely ever been 
hurried by his ixpiginadon into any thing inconsistent with it. 

t^6»mm.whUb modi thm /Uwmg tkrink'^ Their ^ I sopposcy re* 
fers to vpmv* before mentioned as a noun ot multitude* of the plu- 
ral number. It is not easv to account for the syntax otherwise. 

847. Frm ttsniing iaki l» tripping thh^] tripping from 
tripiidiartf to dance» to step lightly upon the toes, a natural 
description of nft-Mingt as vii. 300, and so it follows* <<that 
Stole with soft ioot/* this bold personixiog is perpetually used 
by the Greekt and consequently by the Latm poets, who al- 
ways imitate them. Mor* £pod. itvi* 47. 
■ ■■mottribus altis 

Levis crepante lympha desilit pedc* , RkbdrJscHt 

848 ..^^tf Jeipt who had ttop^d 

His sluices as the Heaven his windows i^l.l Gen. viii. 1. 
*< The founUins also of the deep, and the windows of Heaven 
vrere stopped . For this and other particulars of the ark resting 
upon the mountains of Ararat, and of the laven, and of the 
4ove, fife see the same chapter. 

860. An o/ivt Isafbt kringSf fasific sign :] Sign of Pescfi 
of God*s mercy to mankind | the olive was sacred to Pallas, 
and home by those that sued for pcacej^u being the emblem of 
it and plenty* 



S66. Contficnoutvfttb three listed eeUtfn tray, '^ He afterwards 
calls it the triftle- colour' 4 how, Ter* 897, ahd he means probably 
the three principal colours, red, ytUow, and blue> of which thft 
ot}iers are compounded. 

8S4. 70 whom the ^ch-AngeU &c.] The reader will eaaUy 
observe how much of this speech is bailt upon Scripture* 

Though late repenting him of man depraVdj 

Criev'd at hik^eart,— 

« And it repented the Lord thatt he had made mas on tht 
earthy and it 'grieved him at his heart t** Gen* vi. 6. 

—•when looking down he saw ^ 

The whole earth fiird with violence* and all flesh 

Corrupting each thei r way J— 

** The.earth a)so was corrupt before God, and the earth was 
filled with violence. And God looked upon the earth, and be- 
hold it was corrupt; for all fleiii had corrupted his way upon 
the earth i" ver, ix, i». 

Such grace shall one just man And in his sight, 

** But Noah found grace in the eyes of the Lord,** ver« S* 

And makes a covenant never to destroy 

The earth again by flood; 

<* And I will establish my covenant with you, neither shall 
all flesh be cut ofl^ any more by the waters of a flood, neither 
shall there be any more a flood to destroy the earths** Cen, 
ix. XI. 

bMt when he brings 

Over Xht earth a cloud will therein set 

His triple-colour*d bow, whereon to look, ' 

And call to mind his covenant : 

** And it shall come to pass when I bring a cloud over the 
earth, that the bow shall be seen in the cloud : and 1 will look 
upon it, that I may remember the everlasting covenant be- 
tween God and every living creature of all flesh that is upon 
th^ earth j*' ver. 14. x6» 
day and night 
Seed-time and harvest, heat and hoary frost 
Shall hold their course,' 

** Whik the earth remaineth, seed-time and harvest, and 
cold and heat, and summer and winter afidday and night sluril 
Boc cease s** Gen* viii. %%. 
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•^611 fire purge all thmgt new> 

Both Heaven and £irth» wherein the j oft shall dwell. 

*• The Heavens being on fire ihall be dissolved, and the ele« 
menti shall melt with fervent heat s nevertheless we, accord- 
iag to. his promise, look for a new Heaven and a new £artb| 
wherein dwelleth righteoosaess*** 2*Pet«^« 129 ij* 
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BOOK XII. 



T* Jb tne Uc»^ IN the firttedition, before the Uit book wu 
divided into tvroy the narration went on without any inter- 
rupdoo ; but upon that divisioa i|i the second edition, these 
first five tines were inserted*' 

II. Hertceforthy what is to eome I wUireUiU,'] Milton, af* 
ter having represented in vision the history of manlcind to the 
first great period of nature, dispatches the remaining part of it 
io narration* Ht has devised a very handsome reason for the 
Angelas proceeding with Adam after this manner } though 
doubtless the true reason waa the difficulty which the poet 
would have found to have shadowed out so mixed and compli* 
cated a story in visible objeSs* X could wiah, however, that 
the author had done it,- whatever pains it might have cost him. 
To give my opinion freely, I think that the exhibiting 
part oi the history of mankind in vision, and part in narrative, 
is as if an history-painter should put in colourt one half of hia 
fubje^, and write down the remaining part of it. If Milton*t 
poem flags any where, it is in this narration, where in some 
places the author has been ao attentive to hi4 divinity, that he 
has negle^ed his poetry. The narration, however, risea very 
happily on several occasions, where^ the subjed is capable cif 
poetical ornaments, as particularly in the confusion which he 
describes among the builders of Babel, and in his short sketch 
of the plagues of £gypt. AJditoM. 

Mr. Addison observes, that if MUtotCtfdimfiags aMfwhertf 
k is hi this narrsthti $ and to be sure, if we have an eye only 
to poetic decoration, hit remark is just; but if we view it iit 
another light, and consider in how short a compass he hat 
comprised, and with what strengtli and clearness he has ex- 
pressed the various agings of God towards mankind, and the 
most subUme and deep truths both of the Jewish and Chrittiaa 

VOLt III* V 
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theology, it muse excite no less admincion in ^ m«nd of m 
attentive reader, than the more sprighdy scenes of love and in* 
aocence in Eden, or the more turbulent ones of angelic war in 
Heaven* This, contrivance of Milton*! to introduce into his 
poem so many -things poicerior lb the tiihe of adion fixed in his 
first plan, by a visionary prophetic relation of them, is, it muit 
be allowed, common with our author, to Virgil and most epic 
poets since his time ; but there is one thing to be observed 
singular in our English poet, which is, that whereas they have 
all done it principally, if not wholly, to have an opportunity 
of complimenting their own country and friends, he has not 
the least mention of, or friendly allusion to his* The ReAv* 
mation of our chttrch from the enori and tyranny of popeiy, 
which Gorraptioos he so well deKribes and pathetically lamcatt, 
aflfbrdcd him occasion fair enough, and no doubt his not doing 
It must be imputed tvhis mind*s being S9 unhappily imbitteicdv 
at the time of his writing, against our gove sment both in 
church and state} so that to the other mischiefs flowing Horn 
the grand rebellion we may add this of its depriving Britsin of 
the best panegyric it is ever likely to have. Tbftr* 

i6» H^h iomt rtgard to wbst it just and right"] This aii« 
•wers to the silver age of the poets, the Paradisiacal state is the 
golden one. That of iron begins soon, ver. %^ Ricbardsott, 

»4» i ill ctu thali riit Sec^] It is generally agreed that 
the first governments in the world were patriarchal, by familiit 
sad tribes f and that Nimrod was the first who laid the founda- 
tions of kingly government among mankind. Our author 
therefore (who was no friend to kingly gdvemmcnt at the best) 
represents him in a very bad light, as a most wicked and in- 
solent tyrant, but he has great authorities, both Jewish and 
Christian, to justify him for so doing* The Scripture says of 
Nimrod, Gen* x. 9, ** that he wjs a mightv hunter before the 
I<ord t'* And this our author understands m the worst sense, 
of hunting men and not beasts—-" and men, not beasts, shall 
be his game*** But several commentators understand it in the 
•ame manner, and the Scripture applies the word to hunting of 
men by persecution, oppression, and tyranny* Jer* xvi* 16* 
Lam. iv. i^j Esek. xiii* iS, lo. And H»^e Jerusalem Tar- 
gum hcreexpounds it of a " sinful huntin^^f the sons of men.** 
; 3fi. Jindfrm rthtUm %hall derivt bit namtf'] The lunie af 
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^ImrSdf though more favourable etymologies are giTen, yet 
commonly ii derived from the Hebrew word marattt which sig- 
fiifiet to reheli and this probably was the principal occasion of 
those injurious reports, which bate prevailed in the world con* 
cernlng him* 

nougb 9f rthelttw stbtrt ht meeute 
This was addded by our author, probably not without a view 
to hU own time, when himself and those of his own party were 
stigmatised as the worst of rebels. 

40* Marching from Eden t&wards tht^tmt. Sec.'] Gen* si* 
a» $tc» ** And it came to pats as they journeyed from the east* 
that they found a pUin in the land of Shinaf— — — And^hejf 
liad brick for stone, and slime h^ they for mortar. And they 
said* Go to, let us build us a city and a tower, whose top may 
9each unto Heaven, and let us malce us a name, lest we be 
scattered abroad upon the face of the whole earth.** The He- 
brew cbemart which we translate tl'imtt is what the Greeks call 
4tpb^ui and the Latins bkumen^ a kind of pitch ; and that it 
^bounded very much in the plain near Babylon, diat it swam 
Vpon the waters, that there was a cave acd fountain continually 
emitting it, and that this famous tower at this timej and the no 
less famous walls of Babylon afterwards were built with this 
kind of cement, is con&rmed by the testimony of several pro« 
phase authors* This hlack hituwUnout gutge, this pitchy pool 
the poet calls tbt mouth of Hell^ not strifily speaking, but by 
the same sort of figure by which the ancient poets call Tsena* 
SOS or Avemus the jaws and gate of HeH. 

Tmarias etiam fauces, alu ostia Ditis. Virg. Georgf 

IT. 467. 
53*—^ various sprrttl % Chron. xviii. %%• It is said die 
Jaord had put« lying spirit in the mouth of the prophets; hers 
he puts a various spirk in the ipouth of these builders, a spirit 
varying the sounds by which they would express their thoughts 
•ne to another, and bringing consequently confusion^ whence 
the work is so called. Richardson, 

6a —tfjirf the work Confusion nam'd.} For Bahei in Hebrew 
signifies Confusion, '* Therefore is the name of it called Babel, 
because this Lord did there confound the language of all the 
£arth*** Gen. xi. p. 

7 u — ^ human left from human frte*^ Every reader must be 
va 
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pleated with die spirit of Cbeity tbat breathes tii the speech of 
•or fint ancestor* 

84«— ep^ff^ sJwMft with r^bt reatm dwells 

TwimiVy] Somecdkdont read Twmdf and Mr. Hume ex- 
plains It twisted tegetber with upright reason j but in Miiton't 
own editions it is printed Twnm^df and I presame he means 
iiiniin*d at a birth with right reason. Liberty and virtue {which 
k re0s^, Ter* 98) ate twiu»tiuert^ and the one hath no being 
divided from tlie other* 

199* — * retohing frem tbeacefvrth 

T9 leave them Sec] And the Angel leaves them in like flMo« 
•er> and confines his narration henceforward to the oaf peculiar 
matiem of the race of Abraham, fnm whence the Messiah was 
•» descend* 

114. him M this side Euphrates yet reeidiMgt'] That it not 
^etf when Michael was speaking; but yet when God resolved 
10 seleB mufetMliar nation ftorn all the rest* 

115. Bred up^in idel-wonhip $] We read in Joshua zxiv. %» 
^ Your fathers dwelt on the other side of the flood in old timei 
even Terah the father of Abraham, and the father of NScbor, 
and they served other Gods.** Now as Terah, Abraham*8 fa- 
Iher, was an idolater, I think we may be certain that Abraham 
was bred up in the religion of his father, though he renouaced 
it afterwards, and in all probability converted his father like- 
wise, for Terah removed with Abraham to Haran, and thexe 
died* See Gen. zi* 31, 31* 

li6> h e strait oltySf 

Net knowing to what land, yet Jirm helieves ;] According to 
the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, xi. 8. 

138. J see him hut thou canst not, Arc] As the prlnctpal de- 
iiga of this episode was to give Adam an idea of the holy Per* 
son who was to re-instate human nature, in that happiness and 
peife£Uon from which it had fallen, the poet confines himself 
to the line of Abraham, from whence the Messiah was to de« 
scend. Addison, 

. Our poet, sensible that this long historical description might 
grow irksome, has varied the manner of representing it as much 
as possible, beginning first with supposing Adam to have a 
prospe6t of it before his eyes, next by radcing the Angel the 
fclator of it, and hutly by uniting &e two former lacthods, aod 
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making Michael see it a<4n vision, and giving a rapturous en- 
livened account of it to Adam. 

130. UrofCbaldaay] Gen. xi. 31. « And they went forth 
from Vt of the Chaldces, to go into the land of Canaan.'* 
CbaUaa^ a province of Asia, lying east of the Euphrates and 
west of the Tigris. C/ir, a city of CliaWaa, the country of 
Terah and Abraham. The word Ur in Hebrew signifies light 
or fire \ and this name was given to the city, because the sun 
and its symbol fire were worshipped therein. 

132—41/1^ numerous servitude 'y"] Many servants } the ab« 
ttrad for the concrete. 

133. Not wand* ring poor, but trusting alibis wealtbl For 
Abraham took Sarai his wife, and Lot his brother^s son, and all 
'their substance that they had gathered, and the souls that they 
had gotten in Haran : and they went forth to go into the land of 
'Canaan, and into the land of Canaan they came.'' Gen. xii. 5* 

135*" . I *'* bis tents 

Pitched about Secbem, and the neighboring plain 
OfMoreb'y-^"] Gen. xii 6. " And Abraham passed through 
the land unto the place of Sichem, unto the plain of Moreh.'* 
Sichem or Sechem, or Sychar (for it had all these names) was 
a town of the province of Samaria. 

139. From Hametb northward &c.] As so much is said of 
tile promised land, the poet very properly givcsus the bounds 
of it. Hamath was a city of Syria, and the entering into Hamatb, 
so frequently mentioned in Scripture, is the narrow pass leading 
from the' land of Canaan to Syria, through the valley which 
lies between Libanus and Antilibanus. 

140. *Xbings by their names I call, though yet unnam^d^ As 
'Virgil's vision in the sixth i£neid probably gave Milton the 
h^nt of this whole episode, this line is a translation of that verse, 
wherein Anchises mentions the names of places, which they 
were to bear hereafter, ver. 776. 

Haec turn nomine erunt, nunc sunt sine nomine terras. 

Addison* 
147. This ponder, 1 As if he had said, I mention other things 
for your information, but this you should particularly remem- 
'ber, and meditate upon. 

i%i, '-thunder mUe^d with ha'tJ, &c.] The storm of hail and 
fire, with cbt darkness that overspread the land for three days^ 
» 3 
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< 
are described widi giBt stRBcdu The braadial passage iriiid 
tatkmt, b laUed opoa noble hiots in ScripCares 
Thas with tea wooods 

The river-dragon Cam*d at length sabmits &c» 

The river- Jrsgtm is an aUorion to the crocodile^ which in* 
habits the NBe, from whence Egypt derives her plenty. Thb 
aUntion is taken from tha: sublime passage in Ezekiel, xxix. }• 
«< Thos taith the Lord God, Behold I am against thee, Pha.- 
nnh king of Egypt, the great dragon which lieth in the midst 
of hjs nrcrtf which hath said. My river is mine own, and I 
have made it for myself.** 

193. ■ tfi ice 

More barien*d after tbaiv,'^ For ice ixrarmed gently into a 

fhawy is made more receptive of chose saline and nitrous particles^ 

which fill the freezing air, and insinuating themselves into the 

water already weakened, are the canse of a harder concretion. 

Stiriaque impexis induruit horrida barbis. Vir. Geor. iii. 366. 

Isidcs freeze, as they drop, into a wonderful hardness. 

210. And craxe their chariot wheels ;] Bruise or break them 
in pieces. Craze, from the French ecraier to bruize or break. 
S9 i. 311, the chariot wheels are said to have been hrokeu, 
though Exod. xiv. 25, it is only said they were taken off, so 
that the chariots were d^'ruen heavily* Milton, who pertedif 
understood the orignal, has therefore expounded this takimgtf 
to be break'}ng\ though chat may mean no more, than what we 
do when we say such a one is crazy, broken with age and 
disabled Richardson. 

216.—— not the readiest way, &c.l It ii remarkable, 

that here Milton omits the moral cause (though he gives the 
poetical) of the Israelites wandering forty years in the wilder- 
ness, and this was their poltroon mutiny on the return of the 
fpies. He omitted this with judgment, for this last speech of 
the Angel was to give such a representation of things, as might 
convey comfort to Adam J otherwise the story of the brazen 
terpeht would have afforded noble imagery. JVarburton, 

izy.'^-^v hose grey top'\ An usual epithet of mountains, be- 
cause the snow lies longer there than in the Tallies^ and upon 
some of their lofty brows all the year long* 

——GeJidus cams cum montibus humor 

Li^uicur, Virg. Georg, i. 43. Hutnt. 
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9ut this epithet was more proper and peculiar to Smai at that 
time, as it was covered with clouds and tmoke* See Exod. xix« 

230, &c. 245.] By these passages Milton seems to have un* 
derstood no more of the Jewish institution than he saw in the 
small Presbyterian systems; otherwise the true idea of the theo« 
cracy would have afforded some noble observations. IVarburtw, 

Milton speaks of the civil and the ritual, that is, the judicid 
and the ceremonial precepts delivered to the Jews \ but why* 
4td he omit the moral law conuined in the ten commandments i 
Possibly his reason might be, because this was supposed to be 
:written originally in the heart of Man, and therefore Adam 
must have been perfe^ly acquainted with it: but however I 
think) this should have been particularly mentioned, as it was 
published at this time in the most solemn manner by God from 
mount Sinai ; and as it was thought worthy to be written with 
Iris own linger upon two tables of stone, when the rest were 
conveyed to the people by the writing and preaching of Mose9^ 
at a mediator between God and them* Greenwood, 

458. ^ave when they journeyy"} «* Then a cloud covered 
the tent of the congregation, and the glory of the Lord filled 
the tabernacle. And Moses was not able to enter into the tent 
of the congregation because the cloud abode thereon, and the 
glory of the Lord filled the tabernacle. And when the cloud 
was taken up from over the tabernacle, the children of Israel 
^vent onward in all their journeys. But if the cloud were not 
taken up, then they journeyed not, till the day that it was taken 
op. For the cloud of the Lord was upon the tabernacle by 
day, and fire was on it by night, in the sight of all the house of 
Israel throughout all their journies. Exod. xl. 34. 

270. Here Adam wterpot*d»'\ These interpositions of Adam 
have a very good effect, for otherwise the continued narration 
of the Angel would appear too long and tedious. 

274. Mine eyes true o^fnlng,! For that was a false promise 
which the serpent had made. den. iii. 5. *' Your eyes shall 
he opened, &c.** 

277. His day,"] An allusion to that of our Saviour» John Tiiu 
56. ** Your father Abraham rejoiced to see my day ; and he 
taw it, and was glad. 

307. And therefore shall not Moses f &c.] Moses died in 
mount NebO| lo the lani of Moab| from whence be bad the 
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prosped of the piwnUed laad* but not the hoooar of leading the 
Israelites in to possess it» which was reserved for Joshua* 
Deut* uziv* 

31 1. Hit namemid 9jfc€ hMrmg,"] Joshua was in many 
ihings a type of Jesua; and. the names are the samoy Josh<ia 
liccording to the Hebrew* and Jesus in Greek. The Seventy 
always render Joshua by Jesus» and there are two passages in 
die New Testament where Jesus is used for Joshua* once by 
St* Stephen, Ads vii. 45. « The tabernacle which our fathers 
, brought in with ]t$iii,th0t it with Jotbua^ into the possession 
of the Gentiles j'^ and again by St Paul* Heb. iv. 8. <« If Jesus, 
tbmt it if Joibuaf had given them rest, then would he not s(f- 
fterVrards have spoken of another day.*' And the name Joshua 
or Jf sus signifies a Saviour. 

j5 {.^.f^rir strifi pollution hriifs 

upon tbt temple ittelf: Sec] For it was chiefly through the 
contests between Jason and Menelaus, high priest of the Jews, 
that the temple was polluted by Antiocus Epephanes* See % 
Maccabees, v. and Prideaux. jit latt tbef tev&e the sc^re^ 
Aristobolui, eldest son of Hyrcanus, high priest of the Jews, 
was the first who assumed the title of king after the Babylo- 
nish captivity} before Christ 107. Atul regard not Daind't 
tons, none of that family having had the government since Ze* 
rubbabel. Then lote it to a tfranger^ to Herod who .was an 
Idumean, in whose reign Christ was bom* See Josephus an^ 
Prideaux. 

370* ■■■■>■ and hounds bis reign 

H^tb eartb*! wide bounds , bis glory witb tbi Heavens, J 

Imperium oceano, famam qui tcrminet attris* Yirg. ^o. 

i. aSy. 

394. « .1 ■■ > ■■ bis works 

Jn tbee and in tby teedt"] x John iii. 8. '< For this purpose 
the Son of God was mamfetted» that he. might destroy the 
works of the Devil." 

400. And due to tbeirs wbicB out of thine will grow : 1 Ptt« 
nishffltnt is due to men*s aftual transgressions, though the ori- 
' ginal depravity, the transgression of Adam, was the root of 
them. Mscbardson, 

4x3. A shameful and acenrt'dfl <« For it is ^itten> C<»rsed 
h p^§rjf Q4ie that hangcthon a tree«'* Gal. iii* 13$ Deut. xsl* 23. 
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415* But to the cresi be nailt thy enemies,'] The .enemies 
of Adam were the law tbatioas against bint aad the sins of all 
martkittd zi springing originally from him^ and therefore in 
■ome sense chargeable upon him. The author in- this passage 
alludes to Coh ii. 14. " Blotting out the hand writing of ordi- 
nances that was against us, which was contryy to^us, and took 
it out of the way, nailing it to his cross.** 

444. Tby ransom paid.] The two first editions hare TA^ 
(the latter ones Tbt) : and Milton's word may be defended, i| 
ve suppose that Adam is here spoken of not as a single person^ . 
but as one in whose loins all mankind was contained, or as one 
who was representative of the whole human species* And s# 
the poet speaks again in 427. v 

this God-like aft 
Annuls /i-y doom, &c. Pearee^ 
43a. And fix far Reefer in bis bead tbeir stings. 
ibantemfral deatb shall bruise tbe wQor" s beeltl Before 
we come to a conclusion, it may be proper to remark nere once 
for all. that Milton makes no distindion between tben ^d than^ 
but spells both alike tben^ which must necessarily ^occasiQA 
some obscurity and confusion. Tbeir too he commonly writet 
sblr^ but this greatly offends the eye, we are so much habi* 
tuated to the other \ and at the same time he'frequently uSes 
tbtirsy and there seems to be no reason why the one should be 
written differently from the other. |t is hoped there/oje thac 
these things have been altered for the better. 
'457« ■ exalted bigb 

jibove all names In Heavn j] Phil. ii. 9. 
469* goodness infnite, goodness immense ! &c.] The poet 
lias very fineiy represented the joy and gladness of heart, which 
rises in Adam upon his discovery of the Messiah. As he. sees 
his day dt a distance through types and shadows, he rejoices in 
it I but when he finds the redemption of man completed, and 
Paradise again renewed>hebreaks fprth in rapture and transport* 
1 have hinted before, that an heroic poem, accordingto the opi- 
nion of the best critics, ou^bt to end happily, and leave the 
mind of the reader, after having condufted it through many 
doubts, fears, sorrows and disquietudes, in a state of traqquility 
and satisfa^ion. Milton's fable, which had so many other quali* 
fications to recommend it, was deficient in this particular* It 
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ii hciCf diereforey that the |»oet has shewa a most exquUits 
)<4gmetit> at wctt as the fittest invention) by finding out a me- 
thod to tnpply this natural defed in his subjed. Accordingly 
ke leavcs'the adversary of mankind, in the last view which be 
gives us o# himy under the lowest state of mortification and 
disappointment* We see him chewing ashes, groveling in the 
dtts^ and loaden with supernumerary pains and torments* On 
the contrary our two first parents are comforted by dreams and 
visions, cbeared unch promises of salvation, and in a manner 
taiscd to • greater happiness, than that which they had forfeit- 
•d : la shOTty Satan is represented miserable in the heighth of 
kis triumphs^ and Adam triumphant in the heighth' of misery* 

4S7. 7he proma of tit Fstber,'] Lukezxiv*4^. 

490. To guide tbm mall frar/^,] John xvU 13. "When 
fpirit of truth is come, he will guide you into all truth ** ' 

490 * ' a nd alto arm 

With tpiritual armoarf ahit to resist 

Satan" s assaults f and fueuch bis fery doHsA AHttding t» 
Iph. vi. 1 1, &c. « Put on the whole armour of God, that you 
|Bay be able to stand against the wiles of the Devil— where- 
with ye shall be able to quenchall the fiery darts of the wicked." 



^07*— ^f in tbeir rooiftf as tbey forewarn. 
Wolves shall sueteed &c]* So St* Paul had forevramed the el« 
4ers of the church at Metetus, Co which the author here allades» 
A€tt xz* »9. « For I knew this, that after my departure shall 
grievous wolves enter in among you, not sparing the flock.** 
See too his Considerations touching the likeliest nuans to remove 
Hirelings out of the Christian Church* Vol. i. p. 563. edit. 
1738. Not long after, at' the Apostle foretold, hirelings like 
wolves eame in by herds, fife. 

514. Though not hut by the Spirit understood,^ I do not 
think Milton in ail his writings ever gave a stronger proof of 
his enthusiasdcal spirit than in this line, ffarlurton* 

I suppose he alluded to x Cor. ii. 14. " The natural nua 
receiveth not the things of die Spirit of God : for they are 
foolishness unto him } neither can he know them, because they 
are. spiritually discerned.** 

5aa. ' laws which none shall fad &c.] Laws neither 

agreeable U revealed or natural religion, neither to be found in 
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boly Scripture, or written on their hearts by the Spirit of God, 
according to that divine promise, Jcr. xxxi. 33. " I will put 
iny law in their inward parts, and write it in their hearts.** 

516. Hii ttmsort libtrtyf'\ «For where the Spirit of th« 
Lord is, there is liberty, z^Cor. iii. 17. 

C32. On all'wko in the vnnbip pertivirt 

Of spirit and truth \] He alludes to John iv. 13, <«The 
Irue worshippers shall worship the Father in spirit and in truth.** 

459. Aifw Heavens, nno Eartbfl The very words of St« 
Peter, 2 Pet. iii. 13. "Nevertheless we, according to his pro- 
mise, look for new Heavens and a new Eanh, wherein dwel- 
leth righteousness.** 

56s. Subverting worldly strongf &c. i Cor* i. 27. << Go4 
hath chosen the foolish things of die world to confound the 
wise I and God has chosen the weak things of the world to 
confound things which are mighty.** 

574* To wbom tbui also tb* last jingd reply* d> ] This it the lut 
Speech of the Angel, as the foregoing one was the last speech 
of Adam; and they are both introduced in the same manner* 
It was said before, 

— " thus Adam last replyM :** 
and here it is said again, 

ic — thus also the A age} last reply *d.** 

This repetition is not below our notice. 

5S1. only addict.^ See s Pet. u 

5, &c. " And besides this, giving alldiligence, add to your faith 
virtue; and to virtue, knowledge; and to knovidedge, temperance; 
and to temperance, patience ; and to patience^ godliness ; ^nd to 
godliness, brotherly kindness ; and to brotherly kindness, chari- 
ty.** A text that the reader may have, the pleasure of seeing ex- 
cellently explained and illustrated in a most ingenious discourse 
by Mr. Warburton. . 

588. * ' f rom. tbis top 

0/ speculation 'y'] From this visionary heighth, from this kill 
of prophecy and predidion. Speculation^ a watching on a tower 
or high place, thence a discovery, therefore applied .to the pro* 
phets in the sacrecl pige, who are called teen and watcbmtnt 
speculatores, of speiula^ Latin, a watch tower ; " Son of Man i 
have made thee a watchman unto the)iouse oi Israel.** Ezelu 
Iii. X7j more exa^lyde&cri bed chap, xxxiii. 3,4, 5, 6, 7. Hum$» 
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So Parad. Heg. iv. 236. ^Tbis specular mount, RicYiarisiipu 
609. Andthtti *coitb tOQrds not sadsbe bim receiv^d,^ Milton** 
poem ends very nobiy. The last speeches of Adam aad the 
Arch -Angel are full of moral and instruaive sentiments. The 
sleep thit fefl upon Eve» and the eifefts it had in quiedng the 
disorders of her mind, produce the same kind of consolation ia 
the reader, who cannot peruse the last beautiful speech, which 
is ascribed to the mother of mankind, without a secret pleasure 
and satisfafkion. The following lines which conclude the poem» 
ri$e in 9 most glorious blaze of poetical images and expressions* 

Addison. 
6ti. For God U also tn iUep\ and irtann adtfiseA Is «/<• 
in sleep, and Admonishes by dreams as vreli as by visions, ac- 
cording to Numb. xii. 6. **If tbe»c be a prophet among yoa> 
I the Lord will make myself known unto him in a vision, and 
I will speak unto him in a dream," And thus Horn. II. i. 63- 
616. Is to stay bere ; ^c] She is now come to that temper 
of mind, as to think it Paradise, wherever her husband is, as 
fhe Ange) had taught her before, xi. 290. 
Thy going is not lonely 5 with thee goes 
Thy husband ; him to follow thou art bound j 
Where he abides, think there thy native soil. 
So that the Author makes Woman's Paradise to be in com- 
pany with her husband, but Man's to beinhimself, ver. 587. 
A Paradise within thee, happier far. 
625. f or now too n'lgb 

The Art,b' Angel stood i"] Our poet observes the most delicate 
decorum to the last degree, making our first parents such 
perfect patterns of modesty, as to forbear their endearments, 
though but in words, at the Angel's approach. Hume, 

629. eluding m^tforofi St"] Heliodorus in his Ethiopics ac- 
quaints us, that the motion of the Gods differs from mortals, 
as the former do not §tir their feet, nor proceed step by step, 
but slide o'er the surface of the earth by an uniform swimming 
of the whole body. The reader may observe with how poc* 
tical a desicriptiori Milton has attributed the s.ime kind of mo- 
tion to the Angels who were to take possession of Paradise. 

Addison, 
637. In f'uber band &c.] The author helped his invention 
Sn the following passage, by reflefting on the behaviour of the 
An^eJ^ who, in holy Writ, hag the conduft of I-jt and his fa 
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nilly. The circumstances dr^wn from that relation are very 
gracefully made use of on this occasion. Addison* 

641. 'They looking back, &c.] The scene which our first 
parents are surprised with, upon their looking back on Paradise^ 
wonderfully strikes the reader's imagination, as nothing can be 
more natural than the tears they shed on that occasion. Addison* 
64S. Tbey band in band, witb 'wand'ring steps andsloiVf 
Tbrougb Eden took their solitary wjy.] If I. might presumQ 
to offer at the smallest alteration in this diyine work, 1 should 
think the poem would end better with the foregoing passage, 
thaa.with the two verges her^ quoted. These two verses, though 
they have their beauty, fall very mMch below the foregoing pas- 
sage, and renew in the mind of the reader that anguish which 
was pretty well laid by that consideration. 

The world was all beforethem where to choose 
Their place of rest, and Providence their guide. /Udison* 
If I migbt presume, says an ingenious and celebrated writer, 
t9 offer at the smallest alteration in tbis divine work . If to make 
one small alteration appeared to be so presumptuous > what cen« 
Sure must I expe£l to incur, who have presumed to make so 
many ? But ja^a est alea, and Non injussa cecini : The gen-, 
tleman would ejedt these two last lines of the book, and close 
it with the verrie before. He seems to have been induced to 
this by a mistake of the printer, They band in bandj which 
reading does indee(| make thelast distich seem loose, unconneft* 
ed, and abscinded from the rest. But the author gave it Then 
band in ban4i which continues the prior sentence- 
Some natural tear^ they dropt, but wip'd them soon j 
^hen hand in hand. 

Nor can these two verses possibly be spared from the work 5 
for without them A^am and Eve would be left in the territory 
and suburbane of Paradise, in the very yiew of the dreadful 
faces* They must thereforfe be dismissed out of Eden, to live 
thenceforward in some other part of the world. And yet this 
distich, as the gentleman well judges, falls very much helov 
the foregoing passage. It contradidts the poet's own scheme} 
nor is the diaion unexceptionable. He tells u* before. That 
Adam, upon hearing Michael's prediftions, was even sur- 
charged with joy^ ver. 372 ; was replete ivitbjoy and wonder^ 
ver. 468 ; was in doubt, whether he should rePent of or rejo{€% 
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im hisfaif, ret. 475 ; wis ni great peace cftbeugbt^ ver. 55S; 
and Eve htnc\f nit tad but/ii// of cetuoiation, ver« 610. Why 
tlien docs this distich dismiss our first parents in anguish* and 
the reader in melancholy ? And how can the expression be, 
justified, vfitb vtand^ring ttept and f/owf Why voand'ring P 
£r^tic steps f Very improper : when in the line before, they 
they were guided by Preividencim And why slow f when even 
Eve professed her readiness aod aUcrity for the journey: y. $14« 

but now lead on; 
' In me is no delay. 

And why tbeir ioVttary wayt All words to represent a sor- 
rowful parting ? when even their former walks in Paradise 
were as solitary, as their way now ; there being no body besides 
them two both here and there. Shall I thereforet after so ma- 
ny prior presumptions, presume at last to oflFer a distich, as 
close as may be to the author's words, and entirely agreeable to 
his scheme ) 

Tben hand In hand with soetal steps their way 

Through Eden tooky wieb beav'nfy cemfwt cbtar'd* Bentley. 

As the poem closes with these two verses, so Dr. Bentley 
finishes his labour with remarks upon them. He observes that 
Mr. Addison declared for ejeding them both out of the poem ; 
and supposes him to be induced to this by a mistake of the 
printer iCbti band In band; which reading (the D^iftor thinks) 
makes the last distich seem loose, unconne^ed, and abscinded 
from the rest. But Mr. Addison was too good a judge of Mil- 
ton's way of writing, to eje€t them upon that account only. 
He gave us another rea'son for his readiness to part with them, 
and said that they renew in the mind of the. reader that anguish, 
which was pretty well laid by the considcracion of the two fore- 
going verses. But it has been said more justly by another 
gentleman (who seems well qualified to give a judgment in tbc 
case) that eantidering tbe moral and cbUf design of tbit /arm. 
Terror is tbe last passion to be left upon tbe mmd of tbe reader. 
Essay on Pope's Odyssey, Part i. p. 8o. However this be, the 
Poor's reason for keeping these two verses is extraordinary : 
he says that unless they arc kepC, Adam and Eve would be left 
k in the territory and suburbans of Paradise, in the very vie« oi 
the dreadful faces : and he adds that they must therefore be 
dismissed out ofSden, to live thenceforward in some other part 
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•f the world. And yet both in the common readingy and in 
the DoAor's too» they are left in MJeftf only tadcing their way 
through it. Bot this is by the by. Let us tee how the Dodlor 
would mend the matter \ and then I will gite my objeClioas to^ 
h'3 reading! and afeerwteds answer his objeAioo Co MiIton*s« 
He proposes to read thusy 

itben hand in hand with %oe\al steps their way 
Through Eden took^ ttfitb bun/^mi/ eom/ort cbe^r'im 
To this reading we may objed^, that the verb wants the word 
fhty before it; for it is too far to fetch it from ver. 645, whea 
two verses of a quite different constra^lion are iotetted between* 
Agaioy (biar*d vfitb tmflrt aeemt ttotologonSf lor fmfift 
is implied in cbtar*df without its being mentioned* Lastly^ 
if they sttntband in band 9 there is no need to tell us» tl^t their 
9teps were $ocial i they could not be otherwise* So much for 
the DoAor*s rea&ig. We are now to consider the obje^iona 
which the Do^or makes to the preient reading* It contra- 
«ii£ts (says he) the poet's own scheme, and the diftion is not 
ttnexceptionable. With regard to the diAion» he asks» Why 
were the stepjS vfani^ring ones» wheo Fnvidenae wat tbeir 
^uidef But it might, jbe thc^r guldt, without pointing out to 
them which way they should take at every steps The worda 
FrcfVtdgnce tbeir guide signify* ^t now since Michael^ who 
had hitherto conduced them by the hand, was departed from 
Chem» they had no guide to cheir steps, only the general guid- 
ance of Providence to ke^p them safe and unhurt* £ve (it it 
Is plain) expeded that her steps would be nvatCdring ones« 
vhen upon being told that she was to leave Paradisei shr 
breaks out into these words, xi. %%%• 

How shall I partf and whither wander down 
Into a lower world ? 

Again the Dodor asks, Why i/nr steps; when £ve pro« 
ifessed her readiness and alacrity for the journey, ver. 614 P 
^ut that readiness was not ah absolute one, it was a choosing 
rather to go than to stay behind there without Adam, ver. 615, 
&c. In that view she was ready to go : but in the view of 
leaving the delights of Paradise, they were both backward and 
even lingered, ver. 638. Their steps were therefore slow. 
And why (says the Do^or) is their way called soiitary, when 
their walkk in Paiadlse were as solitary as their way now« there 
s a 
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being no body besides them two both here and there ? tt mdjr 
be answered, that their way was solitaty, not in regard to any 
companions^ whom they had met with elsewhere ; but becaase 
they were here to meet with no objects of any kind that they 
were acquainted with s Nothing here vrzs familiiir to their fy«, 
and (as Adam, then in. Paradise, well etpresses it in xi. 305.) 
all places else 

Inhospitable appear, and detolatt 

Nor knowing us, nor known. 

(And may we not by solitary understand farther their bein^ 
now lefl by the Angel?) The last, but the. main objedlion 
which the t>o£lor makes, is^ that this distich contradicts the 
poet^s owh scheme. To support this charge, he has referred 
ns to half a dozen places of this twelfth book, where Adam and 
Eve are spoken of, as hzv'in^ joy, peace, and co/tsolation. Sec, and 
from thence he concludes that this distich ought not to dismiss 
our first parents in anguish, and the reader in melancholy. But 
the jcy, peace, and consolation spoken of in those passages are 
represented alwiys as arising in our first parents from a view of 
some future good, chiefly of the Messiah. The thought of 
leaving Paradise (notwithstanding any other comfort that they 
had) was all along a sorrowful one to them. Upon this ac- 
count Eve *'fell asleep, wearied with sorrow and distress of 
heart,''* ver. 613. Both Adam and Eve ** linger^d^* at their 
quitting Paradise, ver. 638, and they **dropt some natural tears** 
on that occasion, ver. 645. In this view the Arch- Angel, 
%CT. 605, recommends to our first parents that they should live 
** unanimous though sad with cause for evils past »** And for a 
plainer proof that the scheme of the poem was to dismiss them 
not without sorrow 5 the poet in xi. 117 puts these words into 
God's mouth as his instruction to Michael. 
. So send them forth, though sorrowing, yet in peace. Pearce. 

These two last verses have occasioned much trouble to the 
critics, some being for rejefting, others for altering, and others 
again for transposing them : but the propriety of the two lines, 
and the design of the author, are fully explained and vindicated 
in the excellent note of Dr. Pearce. And certainly there is no 
more necessity that an epic poem should conclude happily, than 
there is that a tragedy should conclude unhappily. There are 
instances of feveral tragedies eading happily j and with as good 
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teasdA an epic poem may terminate* fortunately or unfortunate- 
ly, as the nature of the subje<ft requires : and the subjeft of 
Paradise Lost plainly requires somethingof a sorrowful partings 
and was intended no doubt for terror as well as pityi to inspire 
us with the fear of God as well as with commiseration of Man* 
Air therefore that we shall add is" to desire the reader to observe 
the beauty of the numbers, the heavy dragging of the first line, 
which cannot be pronounced but slowly, and with several pauses^ 

They | hand in hand, | with wandVing streps | and slow, | 
and then the quicker flow of the last verse with only the usual 
pause in the middle. 

Through Eden took their solitary way ; 
as if our parents had mt>ved heavily at first, being loatH %a • 
leave their delightful Paradise, and afterwards mended their 
pace, when they vrere at a little distance. At least this is the 
idea that the numbers convey ; and as many volumes might 
be composed upon the structure of Milton's verses, and the 
collocation of his words, as Erythraeus and other critics have 
written upon Virgil- We have taken notice of several beau- 
ties of this kind in the course of these remarks, and particularlif 
of the varying of the pauses, which is the life and soul of all 
versification in all languages. It is this chiefly which makes 
Virgirs verse better than Ovid*s, and Milton's superior to 
any other English poet's : and it is for want of this chiefly^that 
the French heroic verse has nevtr, and can never come up Co 
the English. There is no variety of numbers, but the same 
pause is preserved exa£lly in the same place in every line for 
ten or ten thousand lines together : and such a perpetual repe- 
tition of the same pause, such an eternal sameness of verse 
must make any poetry tedious, and either offend the ear of the 
reader, or lull him asleep *. and this in the opinion of several 
French writers themselves. There can be no good poetry without 
jnusicj and there can be no music without variety* 

The number of the books in Paradise Lost is equal to those of 
the^neid. Our author in his first edition had divided his poem 
into ten books, but afterwards broke the seventh and the tenth 
each of them into two dififerent books, by the help of some small 
additions. This second division was made with great judgment* 
as any one may see, who will be at the pains of examining it. It 
was not done for the sake of such a chimerical beauty as that of 
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resembling Virgil In this particular* but for the more jott an4 
icgular disposition of this great work. Thpse who have frad 
Bossa, and many of the critics who have wrihcn since his time, 
will not pardon me if I do not find out the particular moral 
which is inculcated in Paradise I<o$t. Though I can by no means 
think, with the last mentioned French author, that an epic writer 
first of all pitches upon ^ certain moral, as the ground- work and 
foundation of his pocm» and afterwards finds out a story to it'i 
I am hov,'ever of opInioDa that no just heroic poem ever was at 
can be made, from whence one great moral nuy ikot be de- 
duced. Thac which reigns in Milton, il the most universd 
and moat useful that can be imaginbii it it in short this, 
«< Thacobcdience to the will of Cod, makes men happy, and 
that disobto'rncF niakes them miserable.** This is visibly the 
moral of the principal fable, which turns upon Adam and Eve^ 
yrho continued in Paradise, ^hile they kept the command that 
Was givsn them, and were driven out of it as soon as thev l|ad 
transgressed. This is likewise the moral of the principal epi- 
sode, which shows us how an innumerable multitude of Angels 
fell from their state of bliss, and were cast into Hell upon their 
disobedience. Besides this great moral, which may be looked 
upon as the soul of the fable, there^ure an tnfimty of under 
moralsy which are to be drawn from the several parts of the 
poem, and which make this work more useful and instruAivt 
than any other poem in any language. Those who have cri- 
ticised on the Odyssey, the' Iliad, and iGneid, have taken a 
great deal of palr.i to fix the number of months and days con- 
taired in the a£lion of each of those poems. If any one thinks 
It worth his while to examine this particular in Mikon, he will 
find that from Adam*s first appearance in the fourth Book, to 
his expulsion from Paradise in the twelfth, the author reckons 
ten days. As for that part of the a^ion which is described in 
the three first books, as it does not pass within the regions of 
nature, I have before observed that it is not subje^ to any 
Cilculations of time. 

I have now fihished my obser\'ations on a work which 
does honour to the l^nglish nation. ,1 have taken a gene- 
ral view of it under these four heads, the fable, the charac- 
ters, the sentiments, and the language, and made each. of them 
the lubje^ of a particular papor. I have in the next place 
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spolcen of the ccntures which our author may incur under each 
of theae headsy which I have confined to two papers^ though I 
might have enlarged the numbery if I had been disposed to 
dwell on so ungrateful a subjef^. I believe, however, that the 
aeverett reader will not find any little fault in heroic poetry, 
which this author has fallen into, that dues not come under, 
one of those heads, among which I have distributed his several 
blemishes. After having thus treated at large of Paradise Lost» 
I could not think it sufficient to have celebrated this poem in 
the whole, without descending to particulars. I have therefore 
bestowed a paper upon each book, and endeavoured not only to 
prove that Che poem is beautiful in general, but to point out its 
particttlar beauties, and to determine wherein they consist. I 
iMve endeavoured to show bow some passages are beautiful by 
being sublime, others hy being soft, others by being natural ; 
which of them are recommended by the passion, which by the 
moral, which by the sentiment, and which by the expression* 
I have likewise endeavoured to show how the genius of the 
poet shines by a happy invention, a disunt allusion, or a judi* 
cious imitation; how he has copied or improved Homer and 
Virgil, and raised his own imaginations by the use which he 
has made of several poetical passages in Scripture« I mighl 
have inserted also several passages of Tasso, which our author 
has imitated ; but as I do not look upon Tasso to be a suffi- 
cient voucher, I would not perplex my reader with such quo<» 
tations, as might do more honour to the Italian than the £ng^ 
'lish poet. In short, I have endeavoured to particularise those 
imumerable kinds of beauty, which it would be tedious to 
recapitulate, but which are essential to poetry, and which may 
be met with in the works of this great author. Had I thought 
at my first engaging in this design, that it would have led me 
to so great a length, 1 believe I should never have entered upon 
it $ but the kind reception which it has met with among those 
whose judgments I have a value for, as Well as the uncommon 
demands vrhich my bookseller tells me have been n^e for these 
particular discourses, gives me no reason to repent of the pains 
1, h^ve been at in composing them. Jtdditon* 

And thus have we finished our colk^bions and remarks on 
this divine poem. The reader probably may have observed 
that these two last books fall short of the subUmity and majesty 
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of the rest : and so likewise do the two last books of the Iliad, 
and for the same reason, because the subject is of a dlffierent 
kind from that of the foregoing ones. The subje^ of these 
two last books of the Paradise Lost is history rather than poetry. 
However> we may still discover the same great genius, and 
tiiere are intermixed as many ornaments and graces of poetry, 
•s the nature of the subject, and the author^s fidelity and stridl 
attachment to the truth of Scripture history, and the redu&ion 
of so many and such various events into so narrow a compass, 
would admit. It is the same ocean, but not at its highest tide ; 
it is now ebbing and retreating. It is the same sun, but not in 
its full blase of meridian glory ; it now shines with a gentler 
ray as it is setting. Throughout tbewhole the author appears 
to have been a most criticid reader and a most passionate admirer 
of holy Scripture. He is indebted to Scripture iafinitely more 
than to Homer and Viigil and all other books whatever. Not 
only his principal fable, but all his episodes are founded upon 
Scripture. The Scripture hath not only furnished him with 
the noblest hints, raised his thoughts and fired his imagination ; 
but hath also enriched his language, given a ceruin solemnity 
and majesty to his di^ion, and supplied him with many of his 
choicest and happiest expressions. Let men therefore learn from 
this instance to reverence the sacred Writings, If any man 
can pretend to deride or despise them^ it must be said of him at 
least, that he has a taste and genius the most different from 
Milton^s that can be imagined. Whoever has any true taste 
and genius, we are confident, will esteem this poem the best of 
modern productions, and the Scriptures the best of all anr 
cient ones. 



THE END, 
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